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THE HOME RULE BILL AND LANCASHIRE 


Ir is too much the fashion to regard the Home Rule Bill as 
though it were an Irish matter affecting Ireland alone. Ireland 
is strangely distant from Great Britain, not indeed in geographi- 
cal position, but in history and sentiment. Englishmen and 
Scotchmen are generally ignorant, or at least unappreciative, of 
the feelings and traditions, the sympathies and antagonisms, 
which enter so deeply into the life of Ireland. It is just the 
local proximity, and the mental or spiritual estrangement, of the 
two countries, which create the pathos of the long-standing 
relation between Great Britain and Ireland. There is often 
among Britons a difficulty in realising how Ireland can be not 
one nation but two nations. I have sometimes wished that 
every writer or speaker upon the problem of Ulster could stand 
once in his lifetime upon the western coast of Wigtownshire, 
looking out from Port Patrick across the waters of the North 
Channel to the dark outlines of the hills overshadowing Belfast ; 
for then the problem of north-east Ireland, in all its urgency 
and gravity, would come home to him. 

The appeal of Ireland, or of the major part of Ireland, for self- 
government is commonly known as the desire for Home Rule. 
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Home Rule is, perhaps, an ill-starred phrase, for it suggests asso- 
ciations and memories which rankle both in British and in Irish 
hearts. But Home Rule is in itself only a name for devolution, and 
devolution is a principle essential to all wide-spreading empires 
or composite States; nor is the question of the powers which an 
imperial Parliament may safely and wisely delegate to local 
authorities necessarily complicated by the past or present history of 
Home Rule in Ireland. It is, indeed, not always what things are, 
but what they are called, that matters most in human experi- 
ence; names are often more powerful than facts; and as a 
statesman who calls himself a Conservative may sometimes find 
reform easier than if he were suspected as a Radical or a Demo- 
crat, s0 Home Rule, if it were known as Local or Federal Govern- 
ment, might possibly be achieved without exciting the same 
bitter and angry passions as now. 

The problem of centralisation or devolution, or in other 
words of control or freedom, is one which always arises when 
an empire or a state assumes a certain territorial expansion or 
numerical increase. It arose so long ago as in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, in relation to the North American colonies, 
which were then integral parts of the British Empire. Shirley, 
the Governor of Massachusetts, suggested to Benjamin Franklin 
‘the plan of uniting the Colonies more intimately with Great 
Britain, by allowing them representatives in Parliament.’’ 
Otis, ‘the great incendiary’ of New England, although he 
strongly resented the policy by which Great Britain, as he held, 
threatened to invade the indefeasible rights of the American 
people, yet advocated ‘a general union of the British Empire, 
in which every part of its wide dominion should be represented 
under one equal and uniform direction and system of laws.’ The 
direct representation of the Colonies in the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster commended itself to statesmen like Grenville 
and to philosophers like Adam Smith. Burke himself, speaking in 
the House of Commons on the 22nd of March 1775, alluded to the 
proposed representation of the Colonies in the following words : 
‘Perhaps I might be inclined to entertain some such thought, 
but a great flood stops me in my course. Opposuit natura—I 
cannot remove the eternal barriers of creation. The thing in 
that mode I do not know to be possible. As I meddle with no 
theory, I do not absolutely assert the impracticability of such 
a representation. But I do not see my way to it, and those 
who have been more confident have not been more successful.’ ? 
More than fifty years later, at the time of the agitation upon the 
first Reform Bill, Joseph Hume, strong Radical as he was, 


* Bancroft, History of the American Revolution, i. 197. 
* Creasy, Imperial and Colonial Constitutions of the Britannic Empire, p. 39. 
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brought forward a motion for the representation of the Colonies 
in Parliament. Unfortunately, the case of the North American 
Colonies was not settled upon the principle either of representa- 
tion or of autonomy; and those Colonies were lost to the Em- 
pire. But the lesson of their loss was not thrown away. The 
Colonies have not been directly represented in Parliament—it 
is possible that such representation may some day be realised, 
as communication between the different parts of the Empire 
becomes every year quicker and easier—but Great Britain has 
gradually ceased to interfere with the control of the Colonies 
over their own affairs. The same problem of control of liberty 
has been resolutely faced in the relation of the Government of 
the United States to the several States themselves. It is forced 
upon the consideration of the British people to-day, partly by 
the congestion of business in the House of Commons, and partly 
by the need of accommodating local legislation to the needs and 
opportunities of different localities in Great Britain as well as 
in Ireland. 

It is indeed a rather unhappy circumstance that Ireland 
should be the country in which the creation of a local or national 
Parliament, as subordinate to the Imperial Government, needs, 
in consequence of political exigencies, to be first taken in hand. 
Home Rule in Scotland would have been a much less formid- 
able undertaking than in Ireland. The history of the United 
Kingdom exhibits no more pathetic contrast than that between 
the Act of Union which united England and Scotland in 1707, 
and the similar, yet sadly different, Act of Union which united 


’ Great Britain and Ireland in 1800. The Scottish people, from 


the date of the Union, turned their eyes to the future; they 
entered, with incomparable strength and courage, upon the wide 
field of the British Empire then opened to them; they fulfilled 
the counsel of the Queen, who, in giving her royal assent to 
the Act of Union, said ‘I desire and expect from my subjects 
of both nations that from henceforth they act with all possible 
respect and kindness to one another, that so it may appear to 
all the world they have their hearts disposed to become one 
people.’ The Irish people, on the other hand, have looked back- 
wards; they have dwelt, like the Greeks, upon the ancient his- 
tory of their race; they have brooded over the memories of an 
imaginary greatness which has passed away; and to them the 
incorporation in the British Empire has been too often a source, 
not of pride or hope, but of sullen and sombre discontent. 
The causes of this striking historical difference are not obscure ; 
they lie deep down in the temper and character of the nations, 
as well as in the circumstances in which the two Acts of Union 
were effected. But just because Home Rule is difficult in 
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Ireland, the success of Home Rule, if enacted there, is the more 
important in its bearing upon the United Kingdom. It must 
be the prayer of all good citizens, that Home Rule, if it starts 
at all, should start with as fair a prospect as possible. But 
the national temple which it is proposed to set up in Ireland will 
not be a fabric of strength and beauty, still less will it be a 
sanctuary of peace, if its foundations are laid in bloodshed. No 
Homeruler can suppose that the national Parliament of Ireland 
will achieve its arduous and anxious function, if it is established 
in opposition to the armed resistance of a fierce and indignant 
minority. It is a policy of consent, not of constraint, which 
can alone afford any prospect of the new heaven and the new 
earth which are the dreams of Irish nationalists, who hope, or 
affect to hope, that the Parliament on College Green will succeed 
in burying the long historical animosities and antagonisms of 
Treland. 

To sober minds, then, even where the principle of Home 
Rule is approved, it seems that scarcely any sacrifice could be 
too great for the pacific settlement of the eternal Irish Question. 
They may feel that the Imperial Parliament will break down 
under the weight of its accumulating duties, if no delegation of 
local problems to local governments is speedily devised and 
accomplished ; they may feel, too, that a claim so persistently 
urged by the great majority of the Irish people for self-govern- 
ment is one which cannot be politically ignored or rejected for 
ever. But government by consent is itself a great Liberal 
principle. Liberals are, or have always been, the natural cham- 
pions of minorities. They, of all men, are bound historically 
and sentimentally to safeguard the civil and religious liberty 
which was born with the Protestant Reformation, and which 
has never flourished in full perfection except within the countries 
of the Reformation. It will be an ill day for Democracy when 
Liberalism forfeits its prerogative of maintaining the sacred 
rights of individuals, however few and however poor, against 
oppression or the possibility of oppression. 

Such thoughts as these, springing from the present position 
of political and religious life in Ireland, are naturally present to 
all the friends of freedom and progress. But nowhere are 
they more keenly apprehended, or more strongly expressed, than 
in Lancashire. For the county of Lancashire offers, in some 
respects, a parallel to Ulster, or to the north-eastern counties 
of Ulster. As the County Palatine it stands, in a sense, by itself, 
apart from the other English counties. It claims a certain 
hereditary independence of feeling and conduct ; it is accustomed 
to act for itself without much reference to other parts of the 
country ; it likes to think, or to say, that at times of political 
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elections Great Britain looks to the cities of Lancashire for a 
determining or guiding vote. If it is not true, as Mr. Bright's 
well-known saying puts it, that ‘What Lancashire thinks 
to-day, England thinks to-morrow,’ at least it is true that Lan- 
cashire has often made up its own mind before the rest of 
England has made up, or has chown that it has made up, its 
mind. The history of Manchester, which has rejected one after 
another of its distinguished representatives in Parliament, from 
Mr. Bright to Mr. Balfour, reveals, by its sharp contrast with 
the loyalty of Birmingham to Mr. Chamberlain and his friends, 
that neither political association nor personal affection will stay 
the electorate of Lancashire from doing what it may at any 
time regard as its duty to the country. Then there is in 
Lancashire the same characteristic tenacity of purpose as in 
Ulster. There is the same juxtaposition of a strong Protestant 
population to a strong Roman Catholic minority. For it is one 
of the paradoxes of history that the Reformation, which swept 
over Scotland and over Scandinavia, and penetrated as far as 
Iceland, did not touch or scarcely touched some parts of Lan- 
cashire. There is in Lancashire also, as in Ireland, the resolute 
and sometimes unreasonable Protestant feeling which is always 
the outcome, perhaps the necessary outcome, of proximity to 
@ large Roman Catholic population. Liverpool is almost a 
replica of Belfast, even to the prevalence of the Orange party 
in some districts of the city. The Ne Temere Decree has, of 
late, caused the same disquietude at Burnley as in Belfast. If 
I do not mistake the religious conditions of the county in which 
I live, it is only through the wise moderation of leaders, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, that the religious peace of Lanca- 
shire has been, at least outside Liverpool, happily preserved now 
for a good many years. 

The measured and restrained spirit of the Manchester 
Guardian in its recent articles upon Home Rule may be taken 
as indicating the seriousness of feeling in Lancashire generally. 
For the loyalty of the Manchester Guardian to Liberalism, and 
indeed to the policy of Home Rule, lies beyond suspicion. Yet 
no Liberal newspaper has advocated the cause of peace with 
more serious effort, or has shown a livelier sense of the disastrous 
consequences which would, or might, ensue if Home Rule were 
enforced upon Ulster at the point of the bayonet. 

It is a little difficult in Lancashire, as elsewhere, to estimate 
political probabilities at the present time. The phenomena of 
politics are unusually perplexing and disturbing. The country 
is everywhere suffering from an unprecedented political apathy. 
Great questions do not, apparently, excite strong emotions. 
Time was when proposals for the dismemberment of the Empire, 
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as it is held in some quarters to be, or for the disestablishment 
and the disendowment of the Church in Wales, would have 
stirred the heart of the nation, as projects of reform have some- 
times stirred it. But the country has remained generally 
quiescent, while politicians have been flying at each other’s 
throats. Sir Edward Carson and the Bishop of St. David’s have 
addressed large meetings in Lancashire against Home Rule, and 
in behalf of the Church in Wales; they have been warmly re- 
ceived and loudly applauded; but it cannot be said that their 
speeches have set the cities of the north on fire. The strength 
of party ties has stood the strain put upon it by contentions 
which might have been expected to sever not a few members of 
Parliament from allegiance to their party. The majority which 
supports the Government in the House of Commons has remained 
practically intact.  Nonconformists have accepted Home Rule, 
however reluctantly, against the protests of their co-religionists 
in Ireland. Liberal Churchmen have swallowed the bitter pills 
of Disestablishment and Disendowment. The present Prime 
Minister has been more successful than any one of his eminent 
predecessors in maintaining the integrity alike of his Cabinet and 
of his majority in the House of Commons. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of the sovereignty which party spirit now 
claims in the House of Commons has been the so-called Marconi 
Committee, where a body of English gentlemen were en- 
trusted with the consideration of a moral issue, and were 
divided upon it in exact accordance with the line of politi- 
cal cleavage. Whatever explanation may be assigned for 
the unprecedented strength of party spirit—whether it be the 
dependence of the Government upon a somewhat precarious 
coalition, or the payment of members for their services in the 
House of Commons—it remains true that vital questions, such 
as have often broken up parties, and might well have broken 
them up again, now fail to detach politicians, whether in Parlia- 
ment or in the country, from the ties of party. 

Still it is easy to discover in private conversation, if not in 
the speeches delivered upon public platforms, signs of uneasiness 
in regard to the course of political events. Liberals in Lancashire, 
while they talk of the threatened resistance to Home Rule as 
treason, sometimes admit that they could wish the Home Rule 
Bill, in its past and present history, were not exposed to certain 
criticisms which may be readily passed upon it. No doubt obedi- 
ence to law is a patriotic duty. The citizens who have set an 
example, not of active, but even of passive disobedience to the 
law, be they the ritualistic clergy in the Church of England, or 
the resisters to the Education Act of 1902 among the Noncon- 
formists, or the militant suffragists, have too often forgotten, 
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in pleading conscience as their excuse, that no one party of them 
can have a conscience to itself ; but that whatever latitude it claims 
for its own conscience, it must equally allow to the consciences 
of other parties. The difficulty of the modern State will not be 
to pass laws; it will be to get the laws obeyed. For all law 
ultimately rests upon the moral sanction behind the law. If laws 
do not command the conscientious approval of the citizens who 
are called to obey them, they will soon or late fail. The most 
vehement adversaries of the Protestants in north-east Ulster would 
allow that, if a military dictatorship were set up in a country 
against the will of the people, it would neither enjoy nor deserve 
their obedience. It is impossible that men who applaud the 
example of Hampden should argue against disobedience to law as 
being always, in all circumstances, immoral. Never, then, was 
Government bound by a more solemn duty than it is now to invest 
legislation with the full sanction of moral authority. 

It is not necessary to discuss whether the electorate have given 
a mandate for the present Home Rule Bill. Constitutional his- 
tory in Great Britain knows little of mandates. It recognises 
the confidence of the people in certain statesmen rather than a 
commission laid upon statesmen to carry one particular measure 
into law. A referendum, as it is called, upon a measure 
which has passed through Parliament, before it becomes law, 
would undoubtedly lend direct popular authority to that measure ; 
yet unless a referendum, if it proved unfavourable to the Govern- 
ment, were necessarily followed by a dissolution of Parliament, 
there would be the strange result that a Government, if defeated 
in the House of Commons, must resign office, but it might retain 
office, if it were defeated in the country. 

It will scarcely be denied by dispassionate observers that the 
Home Rule Bill has not been fortunate in the circumstances 
attending it. Revolutionary measures need the full authority of 
Parliament; but they lose that authority, or lose it in a large 
degree, if they are carried at a time when Parliament is morally 
incompetent to give its sanction to legislation. There was a 
Constitution before the Parliament Act; there is to be a revised 
Constitution when the pledge of the Parliament Act is fulfilled ; 
but at present the Constitution is in abeyance. At a time when 
the Upper House, whatever it may eventually be, has lost its old, 
but has not gained its new powers, legislation is necessarily more 
or less accidental and capricious. The Earl of Chatham, speaking 
in the House of Lords in 1770, said ‘ My Lords, the Constitution 
has been morally violated. The Constitution at this moment 
stands violated. Until that wound be healed, until the grievance 
be redressed, it is vain to recommend union to Parliament, vain 
to promote concord among the people.’ The course of wisdom 
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and justice, although not of political expediency, would have been 
to put the Constitution right first, and then, but not till then, 
to aim at passing great Constitutional changes through Parlia- 
‘ment. 

Again, a mere majority of votes, although it may be the sole 
possible means of determining political issues, does not necessarily 
command moral assent. Majorities have been as often wrong as 
minorities. It is, indeed, arguable that they have been wrong 
much oftener. But when a majority belongs to different groups 
or sections, and each of these groups or sections is, or may be 
held to be, voting for some measure to which it is indifferent, 
if not hostile, in order to secure the passing of some other measure 
on which its heart is set, then the moral peril, which always 
underlies politics in a democracy, attains the most serious charac- 
ter. To the honest inquiry why Wales should be treated as a 
nationality distinct from England, and Ulster should not be treated 
as similarly distinct from the rest of Ireland, there is only one 
answer which, as many Liberals tacitly acknowledge, can be given 
—it is that political circumstances so demand. 

If these considerations and others like them do not in Lanca- 
shire produce what would seem to be their natural effect, it must 
be remembered that here the supreme political interest is not 
Home Rule, or the Church in Wales, or any other such measure ; 
it is the issue between Free Trade and Tariff Reform. Lanca- 
shire, like Yorkshire, possesses just now special importance in 
political history, as it is in the constituencies of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and perhaps nowhere else, that a signal change in 
political feeling may conceivably come about. Yet Lancashire is 
dominated by the spirit of Free Trade. It might, I think, be 
won by the Unionists on the question of an established and en- 
dowed national Church ; but it cannot be won in the interest of 
Tariff Reform. The cotton trade, so far as I understand it, is 
so exceptional, as drawing its supply of raw material almost wholly 
from one region, and that a foreign region, of the world’s surface, 
and as making small profits over an immensely diffused area, 
that the leaders of the trade are practically unanimous in regard- 
ing a duty upon cotton, however insignificant in itself, as fatal 
to the staple industry upon which so many thousands in Lanca- 
shire depend. It is the devotion to Free Trade, more than to 
any other cause, which has until now prevented the arguments 
against the Home Rule Bill from exercising their natural influence 
upon the minds and the votes of the electorate in Lancashire. 

Apart from the controlling influence of Free Trade, Church- 
men and Protestant Nonconfortmists alike in Lancashire would 
be naturally disposed to look with sympathetic eyes upon the 
antagonism of Ulster to Home Rule. Many of them, indeed, 
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regard Home Rule, by which they understand the system of dele- 
gating local affairs, upon however large a scale, to local authority, 
as not only necessary in the present and future conditions of public 
life, but as desirable in itself. Nor are they in general disposed 
to admit that Protestants and Roman Catholics ought not to co- 
operate in Ireland as in other parts of the Empire, and notably 
in Canada, for the good of their common country. But they 
recognise that an abrupt change in the relation between two 
parties, which have been long historically opposed to each other, 
may produce greater evils than it cures; and although they may 
think the fears of Ulstermen to be exaggerated, yet, when they ask 
themselves whether there is, or is not, any justification for these 
fears, they cannot altogether deny that they may, at least in some 
degree, be said to be justified. 

The question of Home Rule in Ireland, as Lancashire regards 
it, is primarily religious ; but it is also, in some degree, commercial. 
The contrast between the industrial prosperity of Belfast and the 
comparative inefficiency of the south and west of Ireland in com- 
merce is a fact which cannot be explained away. Whether it is, 
or is not, due to a difference of religious faith, or to the- variety 
of spirit, temper, and character, which leads to or springs from 
that difference, is a debatable point ; but there are not a few men of 
business who hold that, if north-east Ulster were predominantly 
Roman Catholic instead of being predominantly Protestant, its in- 
dustrial supremacy would be endangered. Let me quote the words 
of a leader of industry in Lancashire, Sir Charles Macara, whose 
abstinence from party politics is scarcely less well known than 
his influence upon the fortunes of the cotton trade. In a speech 
delivered at Belfast on Friday, the 3rd of October last year, he is 
reported to have said that ‘he sympathised very strongly with the 
men of Ulster; sympathised very deeply. He had travelled a 
great deal, and although he was very broad in his religious views, 
and, he hoped, liberal and generous in his sympathies, it was 
impossible for anyone not to see that a country under the rule 
and sway of Roman Catholicism was doomed.’ I do not wish to 
make Sir Charles Macara’s words my own; I am not sufficiently 
conversant with business to appraise the effect of religious belief 
upon commercial success ; but there is no doubt that his language 
represents an opinion which is widely entertained, and which 
does and must affect the minds of thoughtful men of business in 
view of any such legislative proposal as would, in greater or even 
in less degree, subject the more prosperous to the less prosperous 
parts of Ireland. 

It is indubitable, however, that the spirit of the Church of 
Rome is essentially distinct from the spirit of the Reformed or 
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Protestant Churches. In the one, the characteristic note is 
authority ; in the others, it is liberty. No doubt, Protestantism 
in its history is not exempt from the reproach of religious perse- 
cution. It was long before the principles underlying the 
Reformation worked themselves out in all their practical con- 
sequences. Yet Protestantism, as religious liberty was its very 
basis, could not ultimately rest contented with anything less than 
the complete spiritual freedom of souls. As it was itself a 
rebellion of the human intellect against authority, it could not 
finally and completely subjugate that intellect to authority. 
Accordingly, the record of the Reformed Churches exhibits the 
slow but sure triumph of individual freedom over ecclesiastical 
authority. The principle of civil and religious liberty is the 
life-blood of Protestantism. 

In reference to the Church of Rome I do not desire to use 
any word that would cause needless pain or offence. It 
will be best to let the Church speak as far as possible for herself. 

The well-known Syllabus of the Vatican Council includes an 
explicit condemnation of the following errors : 

Article XIX. Ecclesia non est vera perfectaque societas 
plane libera, nec pollet suis propriis et constantibus juribus sibi 
a divino fundatore collatis ; sed civilis potestatis est definire quae 
sint Ecclesiae jura ac limites, intra quos eadem jura exercere 
queat. 

(The Church is not a true and perfect society which is abso- 
lutely free, nor does her power depend upon her own essential 
and unalterable rights conferred upon her by her Divine Founder ; 
but the civil power may define what are the rights of the Church 
and the limits within which she may exercise those same rights.) 

Article XV. Liberum cuique homini est eam amplecti ac 
profiteri religionem quam rationis lumine quis ductus veram 
putaverit. 

(Every man is at liberty to embrace and profess that religion 
which under the illuminating guidance of reason he may hold to 
be true.) 

Article LXXVII. Aetate hac nostra non amplius expedit 
religionem catholicam haberi tamquam unicam status religionem, 
ceteris quibuscumque cultibus exclusis. 

(In the present age it is no longer expedient that the Catholic 
religion should be regarded as the sole religion of the State, to 
the exclusion of all other forms of worship whatever they may 
be.) 

Article LXXVIII. Laudabiliter in quibusdam catholici 
nominis regionibus cautum est ut hominibus illuc immigrantibus 
liceat publicum proprii cujusque cultus exercitium habere. 

(It is a laudable provision in certain so-called Catholic 
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countries that immigrants who enter them should be allowed the 
public exercise of their several systems of worship.) 

Article LXXIX. Falsum est civilem cujusque cultus liber- 
tatem, itemque plenam potestatem omnibus attributam quaslibet 
opiniones cogitationesque palam publiceque manifestandi con- 
ducere ad populorum mores animosque facilius corrumpendos 
ac indifferentismi pestem propagandam. 

(It is false that the civil liberty of every system of worship, 
and likewise the full power enjoyed by all persons of openly 
and publicly declaring any and every kind of opinion and idea, 
tend to the corruption of popular morals and minds, and to the 
propagation of the plague of indifferentism.) 

Article LXXX. Romanus Pontifex potest ac debet cum pro- 
gressu, cum liberalismo et cum recenti civilitate sese reconciliare 
et componere. 

(The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile and harmonise 
himself with progress, with liberalism, and with modern civil 
society.) 

Thus the Church condemns as errors principles of which some 
at least are dear to every Protestant and, I should say, to every 
Liberal, as it is upon these that modern civil society rests. Her 
sentences of condemnation are, it may be said, theological proposi- 
tions ; and it may be possible to explain them theologically, as it is 
possible to explain the Athanasian Creed ; but it will not be denied 
that they seem to go beyond the province of theology, and that 
unless the explanation given to them is both in theory and in 
practice satisfactory, they may easily excite alarm among persons 
who live outside the pale of the Church of Rome. Nor are they the 
only evidences of essential discord between the Church and the 
modern world. An Ulster woman writing to explain ‘ why 
Ulster women are protesting,’ in the Spectator of June 5, 
1912, quoted evidences that such fundamental principles of 
modern society as the liberty of the Press, the liberty of con- 
science and worship, the authority of the civil law, and the 
validity of marriages not sacramentally contracted, had all been 
condemned by the Vatican Decrees of 1864 upon the authority 
of the Encyclical Letters or the official declarations of recent 
Popes. 

It is indeed true that in the field of theology more depends 
upon the spirit in which rules are interpreted than upon 
the actual language of the rules themselves. But the Church 
of Rome has of late intensified the severity of the discipline 
imposed upon her members in relation to modern society. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics do not now live side by side 
in Ireland upon the same happy terms as in the days of Arch- 
bishop Whately and Arcbbishop Murray. The absolute severance 
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of the two religious parties, not only in schools and in colleges, 
but in universities, does not tend to a better feeling between 
them. The Ne Temere Decree, which created so much alarm 
in its application to the case of Mr. and Mrs. McCann, has 
shown the direct authority of the Church as actively opposed 
to the civil law; and that decree, according to recent experience 
in Lancashire, is regarded as binding, not only upon all 
persons who profess themselves Roman Catholics, but upon all 
who have received Roman Catholic baptism. The stern repres- 
sion of Modernism in the Roman Catholic countries of Europe 
is a blow dealt at freedom of thought within the Church. The 
crusade against mixed marriages and the prohibition of such 
marriages taking place in a Protestant as well as in a Roman 
Catholic church are instances of the growing alienation between 
the Church of Rome and other Churches. The re-baptism of 
converts to the Church of Rome, however it may be ostensibly 
guarded, is in effect the same affront to the episcopal Churches 
of the Reformation as the re-ordination of clergymen. It accords 
with the absolute refusal of Roman Catholics who may hold 
official positions to attend divine service in the national Church of 
England. It was but the other day that the Anglican Bishop of 
Caledonia told how, when he was ‘ the only representative of the 
Christian ministry in the town of Prince Rupert, which was strug- 
gling into existence on the shore of Kaien Island,’ he had five or 
Six years ago upon the approach of Easter Day invited Christians 
of all denominations, and among them Roman Catholics, and 
they had all come, to receive Holy Communion at his hands. 
Monsignor Moyes immediately replied that ‘by a constituent 
principle, and by the public teaching of the Catholic Church, 
any Roman Catholics communicating at an Anglican or any other 
Eucharist outside the communion of the Holy See,’ even in 
circumstances of such isolation as the Bishop of Caledonia had 
described, ‘ would be guilty of apostasy, and would cease by the 
very fact to be Roman Catholics. It would only be by repentance 
and abjuration of their act that they could be restored to mem- 
bership of the Church’s communion.’* It may not unfairly be 
doubted whether a Church which teaches her members to look 
upon their fellow-Christians in this light is really fit to exercise 
authority direct or indirect over Christians generally. 

The Protestants of Ulster, and the Protestants of Lancashire 
as well, are not unaware that the Church of Rome is constitu- 
tionally disposed to advance the interests of her own members, 
not only by employing them to the exclusion of others as far 
as possible in the offices of private life, but by voting for them, 
just because they are Roman Catholics, as against all other 

3 The Times, February 3 and 4, 1914. 
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candidates in municipal and political elections. Not long since, 
a prominent Roman Catholic in Lancashire urged upon his co- 
religionists—if, indeed, his words were correctly reported—that ‘ it 
should be possible in every town to work so well in harmony 
that whenever a Catholic is proposed for public honour he ‘is 
sure of every Catholic vote, irrespective of politics or nationality.’ 
But if Roman Catholics vote upon this principle, so may Pro- 
testants, and the result will be an embitterment of social life; 
or if Protestants do not so vote, but look to the welfare of the 
State or the community rather than to the interest of their 
Churches, they will find themselves placed at a disadvantage 
in public life. 

The question is, then, whether any such safeguards as have 
been or can be devised in the Home Rule Bill will suffice to 
assure the Protestants in Ulster of fair play under Home Rule. 
No doubt it is possible that Roman Catholic Nationalists, if the 
Home Rule Bill passes into law, will act as good citizens rather 
than as good Catholics; then they will not obey the direction 
of the priesthood in public affairs. But it is not altogether 
satisfactory that good citizenship and good churchmanship should 
be incompatible. 

Nor indeed is it probable that the Church of Rome, which is 
unquestionably the most powerful force in Irish life, will lose 
her control upon the Irish people at once, or even within a 
measurable time, even if she should ultimately lose it. But 
legislative safeguards are no more efficacious than the rules of a 
game, unless the spirit of fair play declines to violate them. It 
is only where goodwill exists that honourable, gentlemanly 
conduct is assured ; and if Ulster has been unhappily dominated 
by the Orange faction in the past, there is at least a possibility 
that, when the tables are turned, and there is a chance of paying 
off old scores, the Parliament sitting in Dublin will not be 
entirely scrupulous in its adherence to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. 

What, then, is likely to happen? If bloodshed occurs in 
Ulster, I think it is practically certain to occur in Lancashire 
too. Nota month will elapse after the beginning of hostilities in 
Belfast, before they will break out in Liverpool. The smoulder- 
ing embers of religious animosity will, I am afraid, be speedily 
kindled into flame. It is easy to mistake or ignore the strength 
of religious feeling in Lancashire, because that feeling has 
been hitherto inarticulate. But the river at Niagara is never so 
still as just before the falls and the rapids. Lord Roberts has 
stated with emphatic gravity that to call upon the British 
Army to shoot down the Loyalists of Ulster would be 
to ruin the Army itself; and the volunteers of Ulster, if civil 
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war occurs, will be reinforced from Great Britain. It is within 
my personal knowledge that men of standing in Lancashire will 
cross the water to fight beside the Ulstermen. Not long ago, 
@ visitor who was travelling to Manchester got into conversation 
with a stranger sitting opposite to him in the railway carriage. 
The stranger was a Manchester merchant. He spoke of events 
in Ulster with intense seriousness, but with a simple directness 
which made his words deeply impressive. He said ‘I am a 
man of business. But I have signed the Covenant. I know 
what it means. If civil war breaks out, it means the ruin of 
my business ; it may mean the loss of my life. But I have made 
up my mind; I shall be found fighting for civil and religious 
liberty in Ulster.’ 

If such men as he go over to Ulster, if they enter the ranks 
of the Ulster volunteer army, and if they sacrifice their lives 
there, it will be a sheer impossibility that Lancashire should 
remain quiet. The fire will spread from Liverpool to Man- 
chester. It may easily spread all over the country. I am not 
an enemy of Home Rule; I desire to see a Home Rule Bill 
passed into law; but it seems unreasonable to hold that Home 
Rule is worth attaining at the cost, or even at the risk, of plung- 
ing, not only Ireland, but in all probability some parts of Great 
Britain as well, into the horror of civil war. 

It is not a pleasure to me to write this article. Since I 
came into Lancashire I have resolutely held myself aloof from 
politics. Never once have I been present at a political meet- 
ing. But civil and religious liberty is the inestimable treasure of 
the modern world ; it has been won by the courage and the suffer- 
- ing of many generations, and to sacrifice or compromise it for 
any advantage of party would be in a Liberal disloyalty to the 
highest principle. I cannot feel sure that the Home Rule Bill 
does not mean the imperilling of civil and religious liberty in 
Treland. Iam quite sure that it means political and ecclesiastical 
exacerbation in Great Britain. It is my earnest hope, therefore, 
that Home Rule in Ireland, as elsewhere, may be a boon 
bestowed upon the people who desire it, and not a wrong 
inflicted upon the people who detest it. But whether Home 
Rule be a boon or a wrong, there can be little doubt that 
if the Home Rule Bill, as it now stands, is enforced upon the 
Protestants of Ulster against their strong opposition, it will 
arouse feelings and produce dangers such as have not been known 
for nearly two centuries, not only in Ireland but in Great Britain 


itself. 
J. E. C. WELDON. 
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A RESIDENT LANDLORD'S VIEW OF 
THE IRISH PROBLEM 


OnE hesitates at such a time to add to the mass of contemporary 
writings on the Irish Question. My excuse for doing so is 
that I am one of the minority in the South, a resident land- 
lord, and during the last three years, as a member of county 
and district councils, I have been in daily contact with the 
people and have had exceptional opportunities of studying the 
question on the spot. 

The nation is on the brink of a great constitutional change, 
the gravity of which can hardly be exaggerated, and yet in 
the strife of party and sectarian conflict we are apt to lose 
sight of the real issues. Ulster rattles the sword in the scabbard ; 
Mr. Redmond cries—or did until recently—‘ full steam ahead’ ; 
Mr. O’Brien calls for compromise, and the Unionists for a General 
Election, as if even a verdict in their favour would settle 
the question. In the meantime Ireland remains the sick man, 
the cause of all this clamour, but hardly the concern of the 
combating sections. In the following remarks I propose to examine 
why, in my opinion, the change is necessary and the benefits 
such change would effect; why the present Bill will not bring 
about these benefits; and, lastly, what class of measure would 
best serve the country’s interests. 

Firstly, as a broad-minded man, outside all party trammels, 
said to me quite recently: ‘I am a Home Ruler, not because 
I think the present laws or their administration bad, but because 
I think nothing will allay this persistent agitation for Home 
Rule, which agitation brings into prominence all that is most 
reactionary in Irish life.’ This is typical of the attitude of 
many educated Home Rulers. It confirms what has often been 
said, and what is undoubtedly true—that the Irish grievance 
is largely one of sentiment; but, after all, the world is ruled 
by sentiment. 

In Ireland this cry for Home Rule, or, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has described it, this consciousness of Nationality, is the 
cement which holds together many forces whose influence is 
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detrimental to the best interests of the country. Born out 
of legitimate grievances in the past, long since amply satisfied, 
this cry for the Nation’s emancipation has, like many popular 
cries, become a fetish. It is born into the blood of the people. 
Every child has been nurtured on it from earliest infancy until 
it has obtained all the sanctity and power of a creed. The 
political party whose material existence is at stake plies fuel 
to the flame. It is supported by a large section of the popula- 
tion whose economic position in a healthily constituted society 
would be, at least, insecure, and it has as its raw material 
a record of bad government and grievances in the past; an 
ideal environment; and a people wholly submissive to its will. 

Why, it may be asked, do the bulk of the Irish people 
present such a solid front on this Home Rule question? The 
answer is to be found in a variety of causes. Sentiment; long 
years of persecution which has destroyed independence of 
character ; the dislike of unpopularity, or, still more, of possible 
intimidation which follows any display of independence; the 
brotherhood of adversity even when adversity no longer exists : 
these are some of the principal causes. Antagonism to one’s 
own class is never easy in any station in life, and least of all 
in the humbler stations. A courageous attempt has been 
made by Mr. O’Brien to give expression to an independence of 
thought that does not exist and will become more and more articu- 
late. The result, for the moment, is that his policy is more 
hated than official Unionism, and much more dreaded, because 
it is supported by the popular classes and by men whose motives, 
unlike those of the landlords, it is difficult to misrepresent. 

The domination of any political hierarchy and the unques- 
tioning submission of the people must be fatal to the building 
up of a healthy national character, and, though the least 
tangible, is certainly the most fundamental reason why the 
status quo can never settle the Irish Question. It is sad to 
see how in recent speeches Irish leaders have made no attempt 
to defend by argument the principles of their Bill. The whole 
tenor of their rhetoric has been appeals to sentiment, abuse 
of their opponents, promises of peace and plenty, as much as 
to say ‘ Trust us and fear not.’ I boldly assert that not one per 
cent. of the voters in Ireland have ever read the Home Rule 
Bill or could explain the elementary principles of the measure. 
They are told it is to be the great charter of their liberties 
and they are content. 

Turning from general to more concrete considerations, the 
- breakdown of Unionism is even more apparent. All legislation 
should be an outcome of the country’s needs. Ireland’s needs 
are mainly agricultural, England’s largely industrial ; Ireland’s 
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natural resources are poor as compared with those of England. 
Separate treatment in a common Parliament being impossible, 
Ireland becomes drawn into the vortex of legislation she does 
not want, and which, if autonomous, she would not have. Law- 
making becomes a matter of bargaining, and in return for 
Home Rule the Irish Party supports in Parliament, and inflicts 
upon Ireland, a vast amount of legislation not wanted by the 
country and unwarranted by her economic condition. We see, 
therefore, as the result, on the one hand, in England, laws 
efficiently administered because they are the outcome of popular 
demand; on the other hand, in Ireland, the same laws virtually 
a dead letter except for the appointment (which is never over- 
looked) of the full staff of authorised officials. Under such 
conditions the essentials of democratic government are nega- 
tived. Laws are not the outcome of popular necessity, but 
of party opportunism, and the standards of law-making and 
law administration become deplorably debased. 

Judged from the financial standpoint, the present situation 
is no less unsatisfactory. Recent burdens in the interests of social 
reform have caused a deficit in the Irish Exchequer Account of 
about 14 millions. Some say it is not for Ireland but for England 
to complain. From the mere sordid and superficial point of view 
this may be so, but living beyond one’s means is no more healthy 
for the body corporate than for the individual. So far as the 
ratepayers’ money is concerned, we see in Ireland what might be 
expected and should be much desired—a tendency towards 
economy amounting sometimes even to parsimony, but with the 
taxpayers’ money things are quite different. Here the boot is on 
the English foot and the cry ‘Saxon money’ is an instant solvent 
to the mere suggestion of financial scruples. 

This may be pleasant in some cases, but as a feature of political 
economy nothing could be much worse. 

Another unfortunate feature of the present situation is the 
general feeling of unrest and insecurity throughout the country. 
Capital is shy, tenants are loath to buy their land, hoping for 
better terms under Home Rule, and the reply to any demand for 
change-or reform is ‘ Wait till we are free, it will be plain sailing 
then.’ Will it? 

If the foregoing outline of the present position is, in the main, 
correct, it is not difficult to indicate the benefits that should result 
from a proper measure of Home Rule. A sense of responsibility 
would slowly develop and with it many of the present-day illu- 
sions, by which the people are decoyed, would be dissipated. 
Reality would supplant sentiment and exaggeration would give 
‘way to a proper sense of proportion. ‘History affords numerous 
examples of the sobering effect of well-defined responsibility. 
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Any such change will call forth, on the part of those responsible, 
qualities of constructive ability which have not hitherto been 
required. It is very likely that in some of the old-school politicians 
it will be found that these qualities have long since become atro- 
phied by disuse, but there is no reason to expect that in Ireland 
opportunity will not ultimately produce the men. It will take 
time to build up good standards of administrative efficiency, but 
even to create the occasion is a great step forward, and the mere 
effort will go far to vitalise public life throughout the country. 

Financial responsibility must go hand in hand with any wise 
measure of reform. It seems generally agreed that even a great 
administrator of the Lord Cromer type, unshackled by Parliament, 
will be unable to govern the country without additional taxation. 
This prospect of additional taxation is used by the Unionists to 
frighten the Nationalists, but, like love, party allegiance in Ireland 
is blind. Increased taxation there must and will be, and it must 
fall mainly on the wealth producers, that is the farmers. When 
the farmers are told that the landlords will pay all the increased 
taxation the tendency to believe any such pleasing doctrine is 
only natural ; but it is incredible how the farmers can be deceived 
on this point. Some landlords who are marked out for taxation 
are men whose living margin of income will be much increased 
if they cut themselves adrift altogether from the country. Under 
oppressive burdens they will go; other landlords are not in the 
position to stand any further taxation; and, assuming for a 
moment the whole class wiped out, their land would be divided 
among smaller holders. Taxes must still be paid and the farmers 
are the only class to pay them. Farmers should have no illusions 
on this point. Home Rule will and must mean increased taxa- 
tion, and they will bear their share. 

Admitting this unpleasant fact, what would be the effect on 
the body politic? I doubt it will bring the great disasters fore- 
shadowed. More taxes must mean harder work and greater 
efficiency, for both of which there is abundant scope. Nobody 
likes increased taxes, but taxes in Ireland, controlled by an Irish 
Parliament with clearly defined responsibility to the people, would 
be much better than the present system, under which the Irish 
politician helps to pass the taxes at Westminster and in Ireland 
tries to deny responsibility for them. 

The next stage in our inquiry is to consider whether the present 
Bill is likely to better matters. A brief recapitulation of the 
present situation may here be made. Irish politics is in the hands 
of a professional set who have been the champions of a people 
with @ grievance, real or sentimental as the case may be, but 
whose function has been to embarrass British politics wherever 
possible and pursue on every occasion the part of the destructive 
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critic. Any stick was good enough to beat England with, and 
any cry good enough to gain the acclamation of the bulk of the 
Irish electorate. Under such conditions it should, above all else, 
be the aim of any statesmanlike remedy to make the elected 
representatives responsible to the electors and reduce to a mini- 
mum opportunities for log-rolling and evasive tactics. 

The most general examination of the present Bill shows that 
this will not be the case. Take the question of finance, which is, 
facile princeps, the direction in which responsibility can best be 
defined. Sir John Simon, the Attorney General, adduces the 
authority of Professor Bastable in support of the Government pro- 
posals, but he makes no mention of the Report of the Commission 
of practical men his Government appointed, and which Report it 
ignored. Possibly men like Professor Bastable of proved financial 
ability, secure in their position, free from all political wire-pulling 
and periodical elections, might administer with tolerable success 
these provisions ; but the point the Government disregard is that 
this is a democratic measure and should provide against what is 
objectionable (and there is much that is very objectionable) in 
our democratic system. They ignore that the average elector does 
not understand finance, and also that the average politician is 
seeking to bewilder the average elector. Under this Bill there 
are to be two taxing authorities, and there is unwieldy machinery 
in the form of an Exchequer Board which is to decide, on some- 
what abstruse data, what Ireland’s share of the consolidated 
revenue shouldbe. If the Exchequer Board is dominated by Irish 
sympathy, then Ireland may not fare so badly at England’s 
expense; but if an attempt is made at a fair balance between 
rival interests Ireland will never be satisfied. The forty-two Irish 
members at Westminster will levy blackmail on every possible 
occasion, and the old cries of English tyranny and Irish grievances 
will still be heard. Opportunities to obscure the issue and mystify 
the elector, the sheet anchor of the second-rate politician, will 
abound, and the Irish members will be able to continue their old 
cuttlefish tactics. Does England consider this will be a solution 
of the Irish Question? It is hard to believe that those responsible 
for the Bill cannot have been aware of these drawbacks. Probably 
they were, but it has been well said that the Bill is made to 
pass and not to work. In trying to compromise with everybody 
they have produced nothing. This spirit of compromise with a 
small and legitimate beginning soon becomes, as in this case, 
a hideous monster which deadens all conscience, destroys all pro- 
portion, and abases political life. 

It is the direct responsibility of elected representatives to 
rate-payers in local governments which has saved local bodies 


in Ireland from disaster and is slowly enabling the electors 
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to distinguish between the true and the false patriot. When 
it comes to the bigger question of taxes the Government cheerily 
discards this fundamental principle of democratic taxation as 
a thing of nothing compared with the retention in power of 
themselves and their supporters. The same objection, though 
less emphatic, runs through the entire Bill. Every reserved 
service will be the basis of patriotic rhetoric, and the more 
reserved the more opportunities for the politician to pursue his 
old red-herring tactics. The purist says electors are not fools 
and can reject men who act on such unworthy motives. I 
prefer to look at facts as they are and to realise that electors 
are being fooled day by day by a@ certain class of politician, 
and the only corrective to these tactics is clearly defined and 
inevitable responsibility. 

The last and most difficult stage of our inquiry is to attempt 
to outline what kind of measure would best serve Irish needs, 
it being understood that the status quo has been rejected and 
the principle of Home Rule accepted. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, who may justly be described as one 
of the most sagacious, as well as the most honest, of our 
leading statesmen, has, with his characteristic close reasoning, 
laid down the conclusions that, rejecting the status quo, Colonial 
self-government for Ireland is the only solution. A lesser light, 
Mr. Erskine Childers, argued with ability on the same lines 
until the Home Rule Bill appeared, when, though presumably 
disapproving of its principles, he accepted the measure on the 
familiar grounds that things are now so bad that something 
is better than nothing. Here we observe the politician in the 
making, and with this accommodating spirit Mr. Childers should 
go far in these democratic days. 

In solemn fact the question is far too serious to be treated 
with this wide spirit of give-and-take. Home Rule is the only 
cure, because it will develop responsibility and self-respect and 
prick the bubble of rhetoric by which the Irish elector is gulled. 
But it is the essence of the case that Home Rule must be 
real and not a patched-up bastard kind of measure, labelled Home 
Rule for the purpose of satisfying ill-instructed Irish sentiment, 
but in reality a cloak for the further shilly-shally tactics of 
those gentlemen that Mr. Redmond, in his recent speech at 
Waterford, described as the ‘ Old Gladiators.’ 

Ireland asks to be a Nation. Let her be a Nation within the 
Empire, but let her realise that true nationality carries with 
it a grave responsibility. Nothing short of Colonial self-govern- 
ment can fully and fairly satisfy these essentials. Public men 
can then be arraigned for the purpose of Irish praise or censure 
before the bar of public opinion. 
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The necessity for Colonial self-government being stated, the 
drawbacks must now be considered; and, unfortunately, every 
remedy for this unhappy question has its drawbacks. 

The danger to Imperial security is one often put forward. 
No strategist, to my knowledge, has ever argued this matter 
in detail and attempted to show how any one of the dangers 
suggested in the future does not fully exist to-day. Ireland 
can then arm—she is arming. She will be a hostile body 
at England’s flank—she is so now. She will afford a landing- 
place to the foreign invader—she can do so now at any time 
England loses the command of the seas.. The objection on 
strategic grounds is not serious. While England retains her 
sea supremacy the danger can be no greater than it is now. 
That supremacy lost, the loyalty, or otherwise, of Ireland will 
avail little to avert or precipitate serious calamity. 

The next objection is—how could Ireland under such a system 
avoid national bankruptcy? ‘This certainly is an argument, but 
who is responsible? Not Mr. Lloyd George—he is merely an 
accessory, but the Irish Parliamentary Party who, with power 
to prevent, have saddled the Irish Exchequer with a deficit of 
one and a half millions as the price of being allowed to bring 
the country to the verge of civil war and dangle before the 
people an admittedly inferior Bill. Finance is a difficulty, but 
the difficulty would be no greater under representative self- 
government than under any other form of decent Home Rule. 
The matter could, and should, be settled by England. . Ireland 
claims to have been over-taxed for many years, and the pre- 
sent visible deficit is a large one. It is but reasonable that 
England should not only make good to Ireland either the capital 
or the annual value of this deficit, but also grant a further 
liberal sum to adjust the balance of the past and enable Ireland 
to meet the heavy charges of installation. But let this be 
all, let Ireland then know she must rely alone on her own 
resources. This will soon awaken a public spirit and bring 
property classes to their senses. Moreover, the solution is not 
so absurd when we bear in mind that it is, in substance, what 
was recommended by the Commission that the Government itself 
appointed. 

Another objection raised is the danger of a National repudia- 
tion of annuities. In such a very unlikely event England holds, 
in the first place, as security the annual grant in aid. If this 
were not sufficient England would be fully justified in adopting 
the strongest possible measures, such as a blockade of the Irish 
ports, to settle the account. 

The next outcry is the danger of intoleration; but the ques- 
tion here suggests itself, Intoleration of what? Of the Protestant 
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minority or of one another? We eee just recently the most 
remarkable case of a majority of the United Irish League refus- 
ing to appoint any of the Opposition—supporters of Mr. O’Brien 
—on to the Executive Committees of the Cork City Corporation. 
This is to be regretted, but it is very different from the old form of 
intoleration. Mr. O’Brien represents a democratic following of 
Irishmen as good patriots as any of the United Irish Leaguers, 
and it is with little concern that they witness to-day this petty 
display of party bigotry. The majority of to-day would be the 
minority of to-morrow, and though it is hoped retaliation will 
not be attempted, the moral will be a wholesome one and an 
education of the best possible kind to the electors. 

Once the cementing force of sentiment, working on a people 
fully conscious of their nationality, is removed, the danger of 
intoleration or religious bigotry will be no stronger in Ireland 
than it is in any other country. There will rise two, three, 
or more, parties with rival policies—the country versus the town 
—the taxation of land or liquor—the Labour Question, and many 
suchlike will become the fighting planks for many years. 

The inefficiency in governing qualities is again advanced as 
an objection to Home Rule, but it is only by Home Rule that 
these qualities can have a chance to develop for the better. It 
would be surprising with a population of smallholders, hardly any 
middle-class as known in England, absentee landlords and such 
an unfortunate history, if any high order of administrative 
capacity did exist. These qualities can only come as the outcome 
of experience, and experience as the outcome of opportunity, and 
the only safeguard against excess is a proper application of the 
democratic system : a Parliament elected by the people, and an 
Executive responsible to that Parliament. The large and growing 
number of freeholders would in itself be a safeguard against any 
excess of legislative folly, provided the cost of such experiments 
was brought home directly to them, as under any democratic 
system it should be. Any Irish Parliament must sow its wild 
oats, and the sooner this is done the better. If it wants to 
raise revenue by national lotteries or by casinos in Dublin and 
other cities (as has been suggested) or by onerous Customs duties, 
it is far better to let it try and learn than to perpetuate the 
malignant conditions of the present situation. There is no half- 
way house, as Mr. Balfour has repeatedly argued. 

There is certainly one great obstacle to early settlement which 
can be removed by sense and consent, and the removal of which 
would go far to shorten the period of upheaval which might follow 
any Home Rule Bill—that is the Land Question. A certain 
section of the Irish Party has always advocated the removal of this 
obstacle, and points to the success already attained in this direction 
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by the Wyndham Act. Unfortunately, one section of politicians 

in the country can alone retain their influence under conditions 
of unsettlement and unrest, and these forces are working under- 
ground to defer any final settlement. This the Government must 
surely know. The plea for a settlement of the Land Question 
is not put forward solely on behalf of the landlord classes, though 
it is a fact that the landlords who have not sold are, to a great 
extent, those who could least afford to do so. It is put forward 
on the higher grounds of general policy as a means to remove 
the chief cause of controversy and bitterness in a new Parliament, 
the chief lever of intoleration over the minority, and as the best 
way to secure sound and responsible citizenship. However much 
political expediency may suggest a contrary course, it is the 
manifest duty of any statesman working for a contented Ireland 
to settle this question liberally, finally by conference and consent. 

There yet remains the great question of Ulster to consider. 
Admittedly it is a difficulty, not so much for philosophical as 
for human reasons, and because the question is embittered by 
a strong religious feeling. It seems almost hopeless to get people 
in the mood of Ulster to judge the case on its merits. I frankly 
confess that I do see Ulster’s point of view, but I also say that 
Ulster does not seem to have made any real attempt to see the 
outside view of the ‘ outside’ provinces. Ulster opinion seems to 
picture the whole forces of Catholic Ireland allied in a solemn 
compact to persecute the Protestant section of the population. 
This attitude of mind reveals very little imagination. Look at 
Cork to-day, with two parties in unfortunately strong antagonism. 
Are their fundamental differences to be sunk in order to march 
against Ulster as a common foe? Are the populations of town 
and country, between whom an economic gulf is widening, going 
to sink all differences in order to march knee-deep in Orange 
blood? If Sir Edward Carson and his supporters think so, I 
can only say they know their Ireland very badly. These differ- 
ences, which arise from good solid causes, are a feature of every 
political community, and weigh far more deeply than any desire 
to persecute one small section of the population. The days of 
religious persecution are happily past. 

Unfortunately this is an occasion when argument or logic 
carries very little weight, but suppose for a moment the forces of 
reason could prevail just for a season. Look at the position of 
the Protestant minority in Canada. Mr. Bonar Law conjures 
the imaginary position of the Protestant of Ontario under the 
Catholic of Quebec. Why does he ignore the actual position of 
the Protestant minority in Quebec under the Catholic majority? 
Have they experienced all the horrors for which Ulster is so 
concerned? On the contrary, if my information is correct, they 
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are, though a minority, an important item in the political situation 
and, possessing solidarity, they are often able to hold the balance 
of power between rival sections among the Catholic majority. So 
far as religious persecution in Church or school is concerned, such 
does not exist. Why should not this condition of affairs come to 
pass in Ireland within a very few years? If history and natural 
forces operate in Ireland as they have done elsewhere, Ulster will 
probably be the Radical element, advocating all kinds of extrava- 
gant social reform for which Conservative agriculture would have 
to pay a large share. Looking even to the near future it seems 
that Ulster will be the oppressor instead of the oppressed. 

In any case much might be done in return for the legislation 
of Ulster in a settlement to meet her objections. The danger to 
appoint an unfair proportion of Catholics to Government posts in 
the Province of Ulster is one that may be real. This could easily 
be provided against specifically in the Constitution. Ulster might 
be given a suspensory veto on certain matters that directly con- 
cern her province, and the Protestant minority might get an 
increased representation. In fact, there are many concessions 
that Ulster, in a reasonable mood, might and could get much to 
her advantage. 

However, all this argument is contemptuously rejected, the 
Covenant is said to block the way, and hints are thrown out that 
the exclusion of the province is the minimum that will be accepted. 

Tt has been suggested from responsible quarters in Parliament 
—and the silence of the Nationalist Party is significant—that in 
this direction will be found the ultimate solution of the problem. 
Are Mr. Devlin’s words, ‘ Never, never, never,’ and Mr. Red- 
mond’s ‘ Unthinkable,’ all to be eaten in an attempt to reach any 
solution, however unstable, of this unhappy problem? Unfortu- 
nately a large number of voters in Ireland will swallow anything 
if put before them by a certain set of leaders, but has the con- 
science of these leaders fallen so low as to suffer the dismember- 
ment of Ireland as the only means of saving their political 
reputation? It may save their reputation for to-day, but their 
name will be execrated by all thinking men in generations to come. 

Robert Emmet, in his speech from the scaffold, said ‘ When 
my country takes her place among the nations of the earth, then, 
and not till then, let my epitaph be written.’ Are these men 
who have betrayed their country to write his epitaph? It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the case is not as bad as is suggested 
and that recent hints were only of the nature of a ballon d’ essai. 
Tf the people of Ireland submit to so gross a betrayal, then they 
deserve all the calamities and all the indignities of a situation to 
which they have been brought by their blind belief in the 


omnipotence of their political leaders. 
J. KEANE. 
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THE HOME POLICY OF GERMANY — 


THE very interesting work recently published by Prince Bilow 
on Imperial Germany * is divided into two parts, one of which 
deals with foreign and the other with home policy. The former 
of these has naturally attracted most attention in this country. 
The latter, however, is for many reasons well worthy of study by 
others besides Germans. In fact, the two subjects are intimately 
connected. They react on each other. Together they form an 
united whole. Prince Bilow deals at some length with fiscal 
affairs, which cannot be altogether separated from the foreign 
policy of his country. But with this exception he scarcely 
mentions any subject save in its bearings upon the position of 
Germany as a world-power. He indulges in some gentle reproof 
of the German love of abstract reasoning, and appears to agree 
with the remark made to him by an English friend to the effect 
that practical politicians can get on very well without any very 
definite ‘conception of the Universe’—that Weltanschauung 
to which Lord Morley alluded in his recent address at Manchester. 
He tells us, indeed, somewhat apologetically, that on one 
occasion, when combating Socialist arguments, he himself 
‘ spoke of a difference in the conception of the Universe’; but 
he does not let us know what his own conception is, and it may 
be inferred that this rare lapse into abstractions was quite 
exceptional. On the other hand, he leaves us in no manner of 
doubt as to his conception of practical German policy, whether 
in the domain of foreign or home affairs. Prince Biilow may be 
regarded as a sort of German Hector—els oiwvos dpucros, apiverOas 
wept wdtpns is his motto.‘ The highest political morality,’ he 
says, ‘is patriotism.’ The merits or demerits of the various 
groups into which political society in Germany is divided are, 
therefore, to be judged wholly by a patriotic standard, and by 
none other. Are their views in conformity with the ‘ national 
idea’? Do they consider that the preservation of German unity, 
under the hegemony of Prussia, is in itself an aim of such 
supreme importance that all other aspirations must be made 
subservient to it? Are they—and this is perhaps the most 


1 Imperial Germany, by Prince Bernhard von Biilow. Cassell and Co., 1914. 
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important point—prepared, at whatsoever sacrifice, to place funds 
at the disposal of the Government sufficient to maintain both 
an army and a navy of such a strength as will enable Germany 
to speak with authority in the Councils. of Europe? The 
temporary aberrations of any party, be it Right, Centre, or 
Left, which can answer these questions in the affirmative, may 
be treated with kindly indulgence. Their methods may be 
faulty, but their intentions are praiseworthy. By persuasion, and 
even at times by more drastic methods, they may be made to 
see their errors. But their sympathies must not be altogether 
alienated. There is always a hope that the prodigals will return. 
Very different treatment is to be accorded to those who, like 
the Social Democrats, reply with a decided negative to all of 
Prince Bilow’s test questions. They are to be located in the 
last circle of his political Inferno. They have placed themselves 
‘outside the national life’ of Germany. There can be no 
question of coming to terms with them until such time as they 
‘make peace with the monarchical form of government’ and 
cease ‘to wound feelings that are sacred to the great majority 
of the German nation.’ They must, therefore, be combated, not 
necessarily by violent means, which Prince Biilow very wisely 
deprecates, but by the adoption of whatever methods are best 
calculated to render them impotent for evil. Prince Bilow’s 
programme has not merely the merit of being readily compre- 
hensible. It is also manly and straightforward. A Minister 
tossed hither and thither on the waves of genuine democracy 
might even view with something approaching to envy the logical 
precision with which the still surviving reign of absolutism 
enables his German counterpart to trace the main lines of 
national policy. 

Prince Biilow, as a prelude to his description of the state of 
parties in Germany, makes some interesting general remarks on 
the strong and weak points of German character. He is 
apparently of opinion that, by some unfortunate omission, one 
fairy godmother was not invited to the festival held to celebrate 
the birth of this gifted nation. The Germans are the most 
learned nation in the world, and also the best soldiers. As 
philosophers, poets, and musicians none can vie with them. 
They now hold the foremost places in physical sciences and 
most technical spheres of action. The rapidity of their recent 
industrial development has astonished the world. Yet still one 
thing is wanting. Prince Bilow had a conversation with the 
late Ministerial Director Althoff on this subject, and that dis- 
tinguished man said to him, ‘in his humorous way,’ ‘ There 
must be a weak point somewhere. How can you wonder that 
we are political asses?’ Political talent, Prince Bilow thinks, 
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has been denied to Germans. The history of German 
home policy, with rare exceptions, has been ‘a history of 
political mistakes.’ Yet there is something to be learnt from 
the German past. So long as national unity was preserved and 
‘the will and power of the Emperor’ reigned supreme, some 
check was placed on the vagaries of the loosely connected tribes 
and princes of the mediaeval Empire, which, by reason of this 
control, was able to thrive. It only succumbed in its struggle 
with the Papacy because the politicians of Rome succeeded in 
rousing opposition to the Emperor. Since that time the Germans 
have always been separatists. The party system, which came 
into being when parliamentary institutions on a limited scale 
were introduced, has invariably ‘ possessed a specifically separatist 
character.” The welfare of the country has been too much 
forgotten in the animosities of parties towards each other. 

Prince Biilow is far too logical not to probe this wound and 
thus discover the seat of the disease. It cannot be doubted that 
his diagnosis is perfectly correct. ‘In States not governed by 
Parliament,’ he says, ‘ the parties feel that their primary voca- 
tion is to criticise.’ The sense of responsibility amongst party 
leaders is thus weakened. Since they know that under no cir- 
cumstances can they have an opportunity of themselves acting 
on the principles which they advocate, they can give a free rein 
to irresponsible criticism without running the risk that they 
will be confounded by the failure of those principles when they 
are adopted under their own auspices. Moreover, Prince Bilow 
not only recognises the true nature of the disease but is also 
fully alive to the most effective remedy which can be applied to 
it. ‘In countries ruled by Parliament,’ he says, ‘the great 
parties and groups of parties acquire their political education by 
having to govern.’ Any such system is inapplicable to Germany. 
Inasmuch as the first article of Prince Bilow’s political creed 
is to maintain Germany’s position as a world-power, which he 
thinks can only be done under ‘ strong, steady and firm guidance,’ 
he altogether rejects the idea that the critics should be given any 
opportunities to guide or to govern. He therefore falls back on the 
mediaeval conception of the monarchy, under which he holds that 
Germany’s greatest triumphs will in the future, as in the past, 
be achieved. He will have nothing to say to a system under 
which the executive government must stand or fall according to 
whether it can or cannot command a parliamentary majority. 

It would be presumptuous on the part of any foreigner to 
pass judgment on Prince Biilow’s forecast of Germany’s destiny. 
It may well be that under the special conditions now existing 
in Germany the system which he advocates is better suited to 
the country than any other. But one point appears abundantly 
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clear. It will be impossible for Germany to derive at one and 
the same time the advantages both of a parliamentary and of an 
absolutist system of government. If it be essential, in order to 
secure German unity and to maintain German world-power, that 
the present system, which relegates Parliament to a relatively 
inferior position, should be continued, then it will follow almost as 
a natural consequence that the irresponsibility of party politicians, 
which is born of that system, will be an abiding thorn in the side 
of its absolute rulers. Unity may possibly be secured for a while 
in the presence of some great national danger. The defects of 
the system may be mitigated by skilful treatment such as that 
recommended in Prince Biilow’s very able disquisition on the 
management of German parties. But it is difficult to believe that 
they will disappear altogether. The main lines of the policy 
which finds favour with Prince Bilow may be pursued with 
success, but its course will be marked by a spasmodic fire of 
criticism from groups who are unwilling to subordinate their 
special needs to the necessities of the main political current. 

The title by which Prince Bilow’s outcasts from German 
political life are designated is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it 
brings into prominence a feature which is special to German 
political life. They are called Social Democrats. The definition 
is sufficiently comprehensive to rally under one banner those 
opposed to Democracy and those opposed to Socialism. In other 
countries the terms Socialist and Democrat may be considered 
as synonymous in this sense, that although there are many Demo- 
crats who are not Socialists there are probably few, if any, 
Socialists who, forgetful of the tyranny of which their creed 
admits, would not call themselves Democrats. In Prussia the 
case is altogether different. In all civilised countries there is 
generally some ideal which dominates the public mind, irrespec- 
tive of the partisan proclivities of the individual. In France such 
an ideal is furnished by the principle of Equality which, far more 
than Liberty or Fraternity, has been the national heritage of the 
Revolution. In England devotion to parliamentary institutions 
under the nominal sway of a constitutional monarch has become 
a dogma universally accepted. In Prussia loyalty to the house 
of Hohenzollern is the national shibboleth. Prince Bilow, there- 
fore, in deprecating any attempt to adopt a policy of conciliation 
towards the Social Democrats, puts forward a very remarkable plea 
which, however valid for the purpose for which he uses it, shows 
how deeply Socialist ideas have struck root in German soil. He 
says that ‘ hundreds of thousands’ of Prussians would join the 
Social Democratic party if they were not restrained by that loyalty 
to the King ‘ which is bred in the bone of every Prussian and 
bequeathed to him by his remote ancestors.’ Hence the adop- 
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tion of a policy of conciliation, which might be deemed an act 
of political wisdom in Southern, would be suicidal in Northern 
Germany. It would, indeed, be a hazardous experiment to carry 
political syncretism to the extent of endeavouring to combine such 
incongruous elements as Royalty and Social Democracy as that 
phrase is understood in Prussia. Failure has generally attended 
any such unnatural alliances. Lamartine did not gain much by 
conspiring with the extremist Blanqui, albeit he excused himself 
on the ground that he had only conspired ‘ comme le paratonnerre 
conspire avec la foudre.’ Even had not the Prussian army inter- 
vened, Napoleon the Third practically signed the death warrant 
of his system and his dynasty when he called in Ollivier and en- 
deavoured to liberalise the Second Empire. There was much 
worldly wisdom in the aphorism of that Austrian Archduke 
who, during the French Revolution, said ‘Mon métier & moi 
c’est d’étre duc.’ 

Prince Biilow maintains that the principles of the Social 
Democratic party are, in their political aspect, of a wliolly revolu- 
tionary character. In so far as the extremists are concerned, he 
is certainly justified in holding this view. Thus Mr. Belfort Bax, 
an English Socialist,? has explained that ‘for the Socialist the 
word frontier does not exist; for him love of country as such is 
no nobler sentiment than love of class. . . . Hence everything 
which makes for the disruption and disintegration of the Empire 
to which he belongs must be welcomed by the Socialist as an 
ally.’ It is but a few years ago that the Italian, Malatesta, who 
represented the last phase of Anarchism furens, said at a Congress 
held at Berne: ‘ Our single aim must be to destroy the State; 
it will then be for the free and fertile action of the natural law 
of society to accomplish the destinies of humanity.’ No less 
revolutionary is the ultra-Socialist programme in its effect on 
public and private morality. Mr. Belfort Bax, after describing 
Christ as ‘a semi-mythical Syrian of the first century,’ goes on 
to explain that ‘ Christian morality sets up a forced, to the vast 
majority impossible, standard of ‘‘ personal holiness,’’ which, 
when realised, has seldom resulted in anything but (1) an apotheo- 
sised priggism (e.g. the Puritan type); or (2) in an epileptic 
hysteria (e.g. the Catholic saint type).’ 

There are, of course, several gradations of Socialism. The 
comparatively mild State Socialism to which the late Sir William 
Harcourt referred when he said ‘ We are all Socialists sow’ 
differs widely from both Collectivism and Communism, and these 
latter differ inter se. Both, indeed, are based on the fundamental 
economic error of Marx, to which, most unfortunately, Ricardo 
lent the weight of his authority, that value is always in proportion 

2 Religion of Socialism, p. 126, by Belfort Bax. 
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to labour. But Communism is more extreme than Collectiviam. 
The latter involves State ownership of all means of production 
and the distribution of the products by the State to workmen in 
proportion to the quantity and value of their labour. Communism 
goes a long step further. Communists require that all private 
ownership should be suppressed; not only the work and the 
remuneration of every member of society, but even personal 
requirements would, under their system, be regulated by 
authority.” It would appear from what Prince Biilow says that 
German Socialists generally adhere to one or other of these two 
extreme types. ‘The Social Democrats,’ he says, ‘aim at the 
destruction of differences in wealth by the suppression of private 
property and the nationalisation of the means of production.’ 

Prince Bilow is by no means inclined to under-rate the 
strength of the movement which he seeks to restrain. The figures 
which he gives are, indeed, sufficient to show that the adherents 
of Social Democracy are very numerous in Germany. In 1884 
the Social Democrats only secured 550,000 votes at the elections. 
At each successive election there has been a notable increase. In 
1912 no less than 4,250,000 voters polled in favour of Social Demo- 
cratic candidates. Moreover, it appears that, whereas 2,530,000 
workmen belong to the Social Democratic Unions, only 1,315,000 
belong to non-Social Democratic Trades Unions and Associa- 
tions. The forces of Socialism are formidable, not only by 
reason of their numerical strength, but also from the fact that 
they are thoroughly well organised. Those habits of implicit 
obedience to orders, which have extended from the army to the 
nation, and which have been fostered to protect the State and 
facilitate its government, have now, by the irony of events, been 
perverted into a danger. Speaking of the manner in which the 
Social Democrats are organised, Prince Bilow says : 


No nation in the world possesses or has ever possessed a like or even 
a similar party organisation. The clubs of the Jacobins, which were spread 
like a network over France, were only a pale prototype of our Social 
Democratic organisation. The provincial clubs obeyed the Paris Central 
Association only so long as this was a power in the State, and were closed 
later on, without difficulty, at a hint from the Directoire Government. 
The strong web of the German Social Democratic Party would not be so 
easy to tear. 


What are the forces that can be marshalled to resist the 
Social Democrats? They are numerous and important, but they 
are disunited. The corner-stone of Prince Biilow’s policy is to 
unite them. This is the dream of all moderate politicians. We 
know in this country something of the obstacles which stand 


* Collectivigm, by Leroy Beaulieu. Translated by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. 
Pp. 4 e¢ seg. 
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in the way of its realisation. The centrifugal forces at work 
are generally sufficient to overcome the attraction towards the 
centre. It may be, however, that the task is in some respects 
less difficult of accomplishment in Germany than it would be 
in England, for the element of competitive place-hunting is 
absent. The fact that, under the German constitution, the 
establishment of a parliamentary majority will not open the door 
to office, is, as has been already showm, in one connexion a 
source of embarrassment. On the other hand, it facilitates 
coalition in the face of a common danger to this extent, that 
personal ambitions can, in some degree, be eliminated from what- 
ever negotiations take place with a view to securing common 
action. 

In considering the methods best adapted te secure the object 
which he has in view, Prince Bilow naturally turns for guidance 
to the precedents established in the days of Prince Bismarck. 
That masterful statesman’s plan was very simple. He took 
his majorities in the Reichstag wherever he could get them. 
On the other hand—and the qualification is essential to the full 
comprehension of his method—‘ he never dreamt of considering 
the wishes of a majority unless they tallied with his own. He 
made use of existing majorities, but he never let them make 
use of him.’ Prince Bismarck’s procedure is, however, no 
longer possible. He could treat all conventional ideas and pro- 
cesses with a scorn equal to that displayed by the Emperor 
Sigismund at Constance for the elementary rules of the Latin 
Grammar. He ‘could break all rules, and could expect success 
from an extreme and bold action.’ His successors cannot do so. 
Some other method must, therefore, be tried. ‘ The Govern- 
ment must try to create majorities for its tasks.’ In other 
words, an attempt must be made by a mixture of firmness and 
persuasion to establish an anti-Socialist coalition without making 
any concessions which would render the executive government 
more dependent on Parliament than is at present the case. 
Prince Biilow discusses at length how this political miracle may 
best be accomplished. 

He is himself a non-party man with strong Conservative 
tendencies. More especially he is a supporter of the principle, 
which constitutes the main plank of the Conservative platform 
in Germany, that protection should be afforded to agriculture. 
The arguments which he sets forth in support of this policy are 
well deserving of study. They differ widely from those which 
we are accustomed to hear in England. M. de Laveleye, in a 
work written many years ago, said ‘ The formula of the German 
Socialist is “The social question is a stomach question ’’ (Die 
Sociale Frage ist eine Magenfrage).’ Hence, it might perhaps 
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be thought that the best way to combat Socialism in Germany 
would be to provide the people with cheap food. Prince Biilow 
regards the question from a point of view which is not only 
totally different but is also highly characteristic of German 
thought and national life. He quotes with approval Count 
Moltke’s well-known saying that ‘ War is an essential element 
of God’s scheme of the world,’ and he then lays down the 
general principle that ‘every State department should be organ- 
ised as if war were going to break out to-morrow. This applies 
to economic policy as well.’ Prince Biilow’s main criticism on 
Free Traders is that they ‘ base all economic policy on an imag- 
inary permanent peace.’ It is essential, he thinks, that, in the 
event of war, German home agriculture should be in a position 
to provide a sufficient amount of foodstuffs for home consump- 
tion. It will decay unless it is protected in time of peace. Hence, 
protection is necessary, not so much on purely fiscal or economic 
as on political and military grounds. Without it, the position of 
Germany as a world-power would be imperilled. On the other 
hand, protection must not be pushed so far as to preclude the 
possibility of making advantageous commercial treaties with other 
countries. Both ends can only be served by moderation on the 
part alike of Free Traders and Protectionists, such as was 
eventually displayed when the Tariff Law of 1902, which Prince 
Bilow claims to have been a great success, was under consideration. 

Prince Bilow, of course, considers that in the struggle with 
the Social Democracy, the Conservative party constitutes the 
Old Guard, on whom implicit reliance can be placed. ‘ The 
forces which animate the Conservative party,’ he says, “ are those 
which made Germany great, and which our country must pre- 
serve in order to remain great and become greater.’ Neverthe- 
less, he has not always been in agreement with the Conserva- 
tives. They ‘went astray in the year 1909.’ The separatist 
taint showed itself to this extent—that they, in the first instance, 
opposed the financial policy of the Government. Prince Bilow, 
however, evidently thinks that this was merely a venial and 
temporury deviation from the right path. 

In spite, however, of his Conservative sympathies, Prince 
Bilow is far from entertaining feelings of hostility towards the 
Liberals. He recognises the merits of their political principles. 
‘We Germans,’ he says, ‘do not want to be deprived of the 
lusty defence of individual freedom against State coercion, and 
this Liberalism has always represented.’ Moreover, the co- 
operation of the Liberals is essential to make head against the 
common enemy-—the Social Democrats. ‘The really fruitful 
periods of our home policy were those when the Right and the Left 
co-operated.’ There is no reason why they should not co-operate. 
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‘No one seriously believes that a middle-class Liberal differs 
from a middle-class Conservative in his conception of the Uni- 
verse.” We are familiar with language of this sort. It would 
be a hazardous conjecture to assume that mid-Victorian states- 
men of the type of Lord Palmerston ever troubled themselves 
much about any ‘conception of the Universe,’ but it is certain 
that, in all essentials, their political principles did not differ 
very widely—a fact which, however, did not contribute much 
to common action amongst Whigs and Tories. 

The Centre Party, which constitutes the citadel of Roman 
Catholicism, stands in a wholly different position. They have 
in the past strayed very far from the right path. At one time 
they made an unnatural alliance with the Social Democrats in 
order to defeat the Colonial policy of the Government, and even 
went so far as to tamper with the military prerogatives of the 
Emperor. It was mainly by reason of the attitude adopted by 
the Centre Party that a dissolution became necessary at the end 
of 1906. The result was that the nation rallied to the ‘ national 
idea’ and inflicted a crushing defeat on the combined forces of 
the Centre and Social Democratic Parties. Since then the 
Centre has not opposed any of the Army, Navy, or Colonial Bills 
of the Government. Prince Biilow evidently hopes that the 
lesson will be taken to heart in the sense of checking the particu- 
larist tendencies of the Centre for the future. 

It cannot be doubted that the co-operation secured between 
Liberals and Conservatives in 1907 resulted in a crushing, albeit 
only temporary, defeat of the Social Democrats. In spite of the 
enormous increase in the number of Socialist votes, the number 
of Socialist members returned to the Reichstag sank from eighty- 
one in 1903 to forty-three in 1907. Prince Biilow thinks that 
this election was ‘of great and lasting value,’ as it showed that 
the power of the Social Democrats was by no means irresistible. 
Since 1907, however, there has been a relapse to separatist 
tendencies. In 1912 no less than 110 Socialist representatives 
were sent to the Reichstag. Commenting on this singular re- 
action Prince Bilow says ‘The comparison between 1907 and 
1912 tempts one to ask where the blame lies. I will leave this 
question unanswered.’ 

The general conclusion to be drawn from Prince Biilow’s 
analysis of the situation would appear to be that the German 
State machine, in so far as it depends on the Government being 
able to command a majority in the Reichstag, is in a condition 
of somewhat unstable equilibrium. It depends mainly on the 
careful manipulation of a number of quasi-independent and, more 
or less, discordant parliamentary groups. The difficulty of secur- 
ing common action amongst these groups is manifestly very great. 

Vor. LXXV—No. 445 2K 
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Even Prince Bismarck was foiled in the attempt. ‘The man 
who got the better of the separatism of the State could not 
master the separatism of parties.’ It would, however, probably 
be altogether erroneous to conclude that, by reason of this source 
of embarrassment, the general principles by which Germany is 
governed are likely to undergo modifications of a nature seriously 
to affect the position of the country in the Councils of Europe, 
and it is this point which naturally most interests foreigners. 
Apart from the fact that there is probably in Germany, as in 
England, a massive body of common sense which, should occasion 
arise, would check any extreme manifestation of ultra-Socialist 
folly, it must be borne in mind that behind the Reichstag lies 
the army and the militarist spirit, which is deeply imbued with 
the national as opposed to the Social Democratic ‘ conception of 
the universe.’ ‘These constitute a ballast sufficient, probably, to 
right the ship in the event of any serious squall. Nevertheless 
all appearances seem to favour a steady rise in the number of 
Social Democrats. Their progress would, indeed, be checked if 
they resorted to violence and thus afforded an opportunity to 
their opponents to adopt strongly repressive measures. Prince 
Biilow, however, appears to think that they will ‘not be stupid 
and criminal enough to resort to open rebellion.’ 

Apart from the fact that the internal condition of Germany 
is a matter of far more than academic interest to the rest of 
Europe, it is to be observed that the picture which Prince Bilow 
draws of the state of German parties may very profitably be 
studied by the politicians of this country. It cannot be doubted 
that Socialism, though generally of a somewhat different type 
from that which exists in Germany, has made great advances in 
England during the last few years. Karl Marx predicted that 
the English would be the last nation to adopt Socialist principles, 
but that, if those principles once took root, they would blossom 
more fully in England than in any other country. The methods 
which we can adopt to combat the evil must, of course, differ 
widely from those pursued in Germany, but it may well be that, 
under the force of circumstances, older party distinctions will 
tend to disappear, and that there will before long be but two 
camps—the Socialists and the anti-Socialists. The time, indeed, 
is almost ripe for some statesman of commanding influence to 
arise who would be able to rally all the anti-Socialist forces of the 


country under one flag. 
CROMER. 





TORYISM AND THE NEXT ELECTION 


No political party can be sure of a long lease of power if its 
return to office is due to a purely negative cause—to the dissatis- 
faction of the electors with its opponents rather than to any 
virtues of its own. There is an axiom of very doubtful validity 
which tells us that the business of an Opposition is to oppose, 
the implication being that nothing else is necessary. If we 
grant that this is the case in the House of Commons, we shall 
have to admit that a party which seeks the favour of the voter 
must have something more definite to submit than destructive 
criticism. This is a factor in politics which the Unionist Party 
does not appear to have borne in mind for some years. It has 
criticised men and measures more or less effectively, forgetting 
that even destructive criticism is useless unless it has a construc- 
tive basis; unless if has a principle. On what principle, for 
instance, do the Unionists now presume to criticise the National 
Insurance Act and Home Rule for Ireland? When the Insurance 
Act was introduced they were foolish enough to support it; and 
the few economists and sociologists who opposed the measure 
from the first could not persuade the party that it was financially 
and morally unsound, and unjustified by English tradition. 
When the feeling against the Act throughout the country became 
too strong to be ignored, the party contented itself with talking 
vaguely of ‘the failure of the Act,’ and promising to appoint 
a committee to ascertain whether it could not be made voluntary 
instead of compulsory—as if any committee were needed to ascer- 
tain a self-evident fact! In the same way, Home Rule was 
criticised from a purely destructive point of view ; and the party 
which at one time had appeared to be willing to consider schemes 
of devolution showed profound ignorance of the new economic 
conditions in Ireland. The only proposal of a constructive nature 
hinted at as a substitute for the Government’s Home Rule Bill 
was some loose scheme of federalism, so vaguely conceived in the 
minds of its authors that it was never even put on paper for the 
benefit of political scientists. 

On two occasions the Unionist party has shown a hesitancy 
which, if it is not cast off in good time, will cost it thousands 
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of votes at the next election. We do not know what plans the 
party leaders have in mind for reforming the House of Lords— 
they have not even told us why they think the House of Lords 
should be reformed at all—and we do not know what the official 
attitude on Women’s Suffrage is to be. These two questions 
in particular demand consideration entirely different from that 
given to what we may call the orthodox problems of politics, such 
as Home Rule and the strength of the Navy. It requires not 
merely clear judgment but a considerable amount of moral 
courage to say what should become of the House of Lords, its 
members, its duties, and its powers; just as it requires a mind 
of a higher order than that of a cunning intriguer to say whether 
women shall vote or not, and whether, if they do, their social 
and economic grievances are likely to be remedied. No* <z little 
sociological knowledge is also demanded for a complete under- 
standing of the latter question, exactly as some psychological 
insight into the character of the English people is demanded for 
an understanding of the former. Since the militant women’s 
suffrage campaigns were begun in earnest five or six years 
ago, and since the dispute between the two Houses over the 
Budget of 1909, we have looked in vain to the official Unionist 
leaders for any help towards the solution of these two complicated 
problems. 

This is far from meaning that the Unionist Party is composed 
entirely of blockheads who owe their seats simply to social and 
financial influence. Such men as Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Mr. Balfour, the late Sir George Wyndham, and Mr. 
Walter Long, have often proved to us in their writings and 
speeches that exceptional knowledge of current social and politi- 
cal questions may be found outside the ranks of the Liberal 
Party. Mr. Bonar Law, too, has in several of his speeches shown 
unusually clear insight into those difficult economic problems by 
which the working classes of this country feel themselves to be 
particularly aggrieved. The fact remains that few of the prin- 
ciples or opinions set forth by these leaders of the party in the 
course of the last six or seven years have had any effect on the 
policy of the party as a whole. It has drifted aimlessly from one 
General Election to another, barely able to maintain itself against 
the gradually increasing forces of Liberalism ; and yet at the end 
of four years we find it on the verge of another General Election, 
not merely without a distinctive programme, but without any 
programme at all. 

At a time of crisis, leadership is shown by the possession of 
a principle and the determination to enforce it—the ability, at 
any rate, to express a principle in unequivocal language. It is 
only the worst type of bourgeois mind that can hedge and com- 
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promise and barter away the great traditions of a country for 
the sake of being left alone and untroubled. The genuine aristo- 
crat and the working man have at least this one virtue in common 
—and a very English virtue it is—that they do not understand 
intrigues and compromises and hair-splitting negotiations, but 
prefer open and direct methods of attack. ‘The ordinary man 
in the street does not understand—and I thank the Lord he 
does not—your going to your political opponents with a sword 
in one hand and an olive branch in the other. He only under- 
stands methods of a sledgehammer type; and I believe that if 
you come to the electors with a sword or even a tomahawk in 
both hands and say ‘‘ We stand for the Union and nothing 
but the Union and we mean to apply it with all the persuasive- 
ness and at the same time all the moral force at our command,’’ 
this will be the best chance, not only of getting an electoral vic- 
tory—which does not matter—but of governing Ireland and the 
United Kingdom in the future.’ These are the words of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke in the House of Lords on the 10th of 
February last; and, taken in conjunction with the remainder of 
his speech, they are clearly seen to be the words of a man with 
a principle. The whole difference between the active and the 
passive aristocrat, between the aristocrat who has forgotten his 
duties and his principles and the aristocrat who can carry out 
the main function of an aristecracy—viz. leadership—will be 
found in a comparison of every other speech delivered on the sub- 
ject of Home Rule at the opening of this Session’s debate with 
the speech delivered by Lord Willoughby de Broke. For the 
purpose of indicating the distinction between principle and the 
lack of it, this speech from which I have just quoted may well 
be used as a text for analysis. In behalf of the Unionist party, 
Mr. Bonar Law said several weeks ago, in substance, that the 
English Unionists would support the Ulstermen unless a General 
Election decided the issue in favour of the Liberal Party. Why, 
we may ask, should it be taken for granted that a difficult ques- 
tion such as that of Home Rule can be decided by a General 
Election? A litigant may take his case from the County Court 
to the Court of Appeal; he may even take it from the Court of 
Appeal to the House of Lords. His views may be legally con- 
sidered at least three times before a verdict is definitely pro- 
nounced against him; and he may subsequently meet with a 
certain amount of public sympathy if, for the sake of his con- 
science, he undertakes what has become known as passive resist- 
ance. A General Election cannot reasonably be held to be an 
adequate means of deciding issues any one of which is more com- 
plicated and far-reaching than an ordinary legal case; and Lord 
Willoughby de Broke was consequently expressing a much 
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sounder point of view when he said he did not think any number 
of General Elections could turn wrong into right, and that Home 
Rule would be as great an evil after the next General Election 
as before it. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Redmond, and Viscount Morley 
have performed some excellent juggling with figures—as if 
figures mattered; as if a dozen illiterate voters in one district 
could be countered by a couple of dozen illiterate voters in another, 
and a verdict given on this principle accepted as the considered 
judgment of the best elements in the country ! 

The Unionist Party has not kept itself sufficiently in touch 
with the development of Ireland during the last ten or twelve 
years; and no one has ever pretended that the Nationalist 
‘demand’ for Home Rule is one-tenth as strong as the deter- 
mination of the Ulster loyalists to resist it. Why this should 
be so may be seen from even a cursory examination of the 
economic advance of Ireland since the Wyndham Land Act 
of 1903. It cannot be too often or too strongly impressed upon 
the people of this country that the large section of the Irish 
population which we call Nationalist, an agricultural population, 
made determined attempts for two or three generations to get 
back their land, and in their determination to get back their 
land they showed as much spirit and self-sacrifice as the Ulster- 
men are now showing. Home Rule was merely an incidental 
factor in the anti-landlord campaign; the tenants demanded 
Home Rule because they thought that only through Home Rule 
could they become owners. It happens, however, that the 
Irish farmer is a much more practical person than he is usually 
assumed to be, and the Wyndham Act of 1903 gave him back 
his land. Since that year more than a quarter of a million 
farmers, with their wives and families, have become owners 
of their soil, with the result that the demand for Home Rule 
has entirely died out among the classes in which it was at 
one time most insistent. No one but the most superficial of 
Liberal politicians can now hold that Home Rule must be 
granted because it is still asked for by some of those freakish 
minor poets and playwrights who haunt the Abbey Theatre and 
the literary coteries of Dublin and by a few extremists belong- 
ing to societies such as the Ancient Order of Hibernians, who 
dream confused dreams of a nationality the time for which 
is long past. When the demand for Home Rule does not now 
emanate from either of these unimportant groups it comes from 
the political representatives of the very worst class of people 
in the country—those so-called ‘ gombeen-men,’ or money-lend- 
ing traders, who have preyed upon the farming community for 
nearly a century. It is not surprising that these men should 
demand Home Rule in order that they may upset the provisions 
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of the Wyndham Act; it is not surprising, either, that their 
demand should be echoed by their spokesmen in Parliament— 
the Irish Nationalist Party. 

It is noteworthy that the Wyndham Land Act, this great 
scheme of agricultural reform, was planned and carried out 
under a Unionist Government; that the only previous suc- 
cessful attempts to benefit the Irish rural population were 
made by Mr. Balfour and Lord Ashbourne, both Unionists; 
and that Mr. Gladstone’s ill-considered Land Act of 1881 proved 
so hopeless a failure that its uselessness had to be admitted 
even by its dialectical author. 

Whatever the verdict of the English people at the next 
General Election may be, the fact remains that beyond a few 
relatively unimportant changes in her local administration, 
Ireland now requires nothing but adequate opportunity for agri- 
cultural and industrial development. It must be remembered 
that the net industrial output of Ireland is worth about twenty- 
four million pounds per annum, and the net agricultural output, 
in round figures, about twice as much. As the industrial out- 
put is confined almost exclusively to three or four counties in 
the North, it will be realised that Ulster has a very strong 
economic, as well as religious, claim to special consideration. 
If this aspect of the Irish Question, which is really no longer 
a question but a definitely settled problem, were put before 
the electors the victory of the Unionist Party on this one point 
would not be in doubt. Whether the General Election is in 
favour of the Liberals or the Unionists, let the principle laid 
down be remembered: that no number of General Elections 
can make what is right wrong or what is wrong right; and 
what is right in this matter is obvious enough to anyone who 
will take the trouble to ascertain impartially how Nationalist 
Treland has benefited as the result of Unionist administration, 
and how Unionist Ireland, the industrial section of the country, 
would be penalised under the Nationalist administration of an 
Trish Parliament. 

It should be emphasised that the so-called exclusion of Ulster 
—a plan which has been advocated on both sides—would not 
really prove a practical solution of a baseless and artificial griev- 
ance. Apart from the financial and administrative difficulties 
which would be involved, such a plan would shatter the unity 
of the United Kingdom by admitting the justice of the principle 
of Home Rule. This is a principle which no Imperialist can 
afford to admit; and there is in any case no necessity for 
the admission. The Irish Nationalists have already done their 
best to hinder the development of agriculture in the west, south, 
and east by the strong opposition they have shown to the Irish 
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Agricultural Organisation Society, the well-known ‘ I.A.0.5.,’ 
founded by Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. G. W. Russell, and 
others. This organisation has immeasurably aided the Irish 
farmers in their struggle against the small trusts, or rather 
‘kartels,’ into which the gombeen-men organised themselves 
in their efforts to keep down the prices of the farmers’ pro- 
ducts and to raise the prices of the same products to the public. 
A Nationalist Parliament at Dublin would not mean the death 
of Irish agriculture, for the I.A.0.8. is now too firmly 
established for that; but it would certainly mean, among other 
things, that war would be waged on the producer for the sake 
of benefiting the middleman. If Ulster were included in the 
new Irish Union the rich taxable resources of the industrial 
counties would, of course, provide further funds for political 
and social corruption. 

The future of the House of Lords is a second question of 
great importance on which the orthodox leaders of the Unionist 
Party appear to be out of touch with the best elements in 
the country. The Preamble to the Parliament Act hinted at 
some possible scheme of reconstruction for the Second Chamber, 
and various statements have appeared in the inspired Press 
organs of both parties to indicate that the House of Lords 
is to be re-constituted on an elective basis. The Government 
pronouncements to the effect that an elective Second Chamber 
would be more in accordance with the feeling of the country 
come with a particularly ill grace, and, one might add, with 
exceptional impudence, from a chamber which has for several 
years entirely ceased to be representative of the people in any 
sense of the word. Thanks to the organisation of its great 
caucus on the alien model provided by the United States of 
America, and thanks also to large supplies of funds from alien 
sources, the Liberal Party in particular is able to thrust candi- 
dates for the House of Commons on constituencies, entirely irre- 
spective of local feeling or local interests; and the Conservatives, 
in self-defence, have been compelled to follow this very bad 
example. It is well enough known to any student of English 
history that no Bill which met with the real approval of the 
people of England was ever held up in the House of Lords 
for an unreasonable time; but recent indications that at least 
a few groups of independent peers are prepared to oppose the 
alien elements in present-day politics which are slowly under- 
mining our great national traditions have naturally drawn upon 
the House of Lords the anger of the alien and anti-national 
elements in the midst of us, beginning with the land-nationalisers 
from America and Austria, and ending, after we have reckoned 
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such inferior groups as the Celts and Gaels of Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, with our extreme Nonconformists, who deal chiefly 
in cocoa on week-days, preach politics from their pulpits on 
Sundays, and exploit negroes on their tropical plantations every 
day of the year. 

If the local influence of the members of the House of Lords 
be taken into consideration it will be found that most of them 
have seldom been in as strong a position as they are in to-day, 
and the exceptions will be found to consist for the most part of 
members of the noblesse parvenue who lie under the imputation 
of not having received their peerages in consequence of their merits 
alone. The so-called ‘ Die-Hard’ campaign of 1909, which 
appears to have been brought to an end chiefly by trickery and 
intrigue, really represented a stand, but not the last stand, by 
the most thoroughly English members of the Peerage against 
the encroachments on their country by those alien elements to 
which I have already made reference. It was a pity that the 
timidity of some peers, the dishonourable betrayal of others, the 
unexpected death of King Edward, and various happenings in 
high political circles prevented the continuance of this movement ; 
for it corresponded in a great degree to an outbreak of labour 
unrest, which, misguided and ill-conceived as it was, nevertheless 
indicated an attempt on the part of the working classes to throw 
off the yoke of cosmopolitan financiers and to do for their own 
class what the ‘ Die-Hard ’ peers were striving to do for the ruling 
classes of the country. 

If we may presume to judge from recent occurrences it is 
legitimate to suppose that the desire of the Government to give 
effect to the Preamble of the Parliament Act will bring about a 
recrudescence of this ‘Die-Hard’ movement, and as this may 
be the last stand of the nobler elements among the peers it is 
well that the exact position of affairs should be realised before the 
Unionist Party again appeals to the country. 

Of the two forces which are about to begin the struggle for 
the mastery of the British Empire, the Unionist Party has, up to 
the present, invariably represented the superior ; that is to say, 
the higher classes of the English people, the aristocrats, in no 
matter what social stratum aristocrats were to be found ; the old 
county families through whose efforts English arts and culture 
and civilisation have been carried to every country in the world, 
and through whose efforts also a vast empire comprising millions 
of people belonging to different races has been administered with 
greater success than any country has ever shown in foreign and 
Colonial government. No one who has travelled through India 
and has seen the higher and lower ranks of our Indian civil ser- 
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vants at work can fail to be inspired with a profound feeling of 
admiration for the class which has bred such men. This ruling 
order has itself been the protector for generations of a class equally 
essential to the welfare and stability of England—viz. the class 
comprising the skilled workmen, with whom we may bracket the 
small farmers and the agricultural labourers. Some such classifi- 
cation, however approximate, is necessary when the political con- 
ditions of England are being considered ; for the feudal organisa- 
tion which has characterised our society from time immemorial 
has never completely disappeared. 

Opposed to these, the best elements in our population—hitherto 
represented, as I have said, by the Unionist Party—we have forces 
which, however much we may dislike to use the word, can only 
be described as alien. We have among us, for example, a small 
but very wealthy and influential group which, for the sake of 
convenience, has been called Nonconformist. Neither in religion 
nor in habits of thought is this element characteristic of the 
English people, and it had nothing to do with the great develop- 
ment of the country in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
This is the class that continually demands a reduction in our 
armed forces and endeavours, with all the means at its disposal, 
4o thwart anything like a strong foreign policy. It contemplates 
both competitive civilised countries and subject races under our 
rule with the same sentimental eye. It is this class that regards 
the Church of England, since it represents the religious foundation 
of the classes opposed to alien encroachments, as an object of 
hatred and envy ; and the attempt now being made to deprive the 
Church of England of its property in Wales is due much less to a 
pious desire to advance the cause of another reformed faith than 
to the hope of dealing a blow at an institution which is representa- 
tive, not merely from a theological but also from a social point of 
view, of the nobler elements in the nation. 

Closely allied to this group of Nonconformists we have a body 
of capitalists whose interests are anti-national in proportion as 
they are widely extended in foreign countries. With them we 
may group the large industrialists—the classes attacked financially 
by the Unionists through such measures as the Factory Acts and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act—and also the group which 
advocates land nationalisation. It is evident that the power of 
the industrialist and the capitalist must increase as the power of 
the landowner decreases; and in proportion as an unduly large 
percentage of taxation is imposed on the land-owning classes the 
industrialists are to that extent relieved. 

This struggle between capitalism and agriculture is no new 
factor in political and economic history. It has characterised the 
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development of the modern German Empire; it caused bitter 
disputes and controversies between the Northern and Southern 
States of the American Union in the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury ; and it has led in the course of the last hundred years to @ 
considerable change in the social and economic aspects of English 
life. A century ago the power of the large landowner and the 
large farmer was unquestioned ; our industrial interests, powerful 
though they were, and more powerful still as they were destined 
to become after the Napoleonic wars, were held in check. The 
lapse of three generations has seen this position reversed, and 
with this reversal a complete change, save in one particular, in 
the policy and aims of the two great political parties. The Con- 
servative of to-day, bewildered, hesitating, timid, almost leader- 
less, would not recognise his counterpart in the stupid but withal 
strong and determined Tory of the year of Waterloo. 

Our conservative tendencies perhaps prevent us from taking 
sufficient account of this gradual alteration in our economic 
system. Although agriculture may still be considered as our 
largest and most important individual industry, the fact remains 
that the profits arising out of the occupation of lands (i.e. farmers’ 
profits) now represent only 0.5 per cent. of our national income, 
whereas the profits from business concerns of al] kinds amount to 
more than 60 per cent. of the national income. The battle 
between agriculture and industry may therefore be looked upon 
as having been pretty well fought out, although the Census. of 
1911 shows that there is a tendency for a slightly larger number 
of people to be employed on the land. 

While this great expansion in our industries has given us 
the leading place among manufacturing nations, it has, unfor- 
tunately, led to a series of disputes between capital and labour 
which are already a feature of other countries, such as the United 
States and Germany, countries which, for reasons of soil and 
climate, made haste to follow our industrial lead. As the com- 
petition for world-markets became keener, every effort was 
naturally made by English manufacturers to reduce the cost of 
their products; and the labour of the workman, skilled or un- 
skilled, came to be regarded as merely one of the raw materials 
which went to make up the finished article. The inhuman 
doctrine summing up this attitude of the employer towards the 
workman is well and coldly expressed by one of those dispas- 
sionate Liberal and Radical economists who prepared the way 
in the last century for Free Trade, for the erection of class barriers 
between master and man, and for the ‘ emancipation,’ as they 
called it, of the lower orders from the rule of the landlords. 
A reference to the fifth chapter of Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy and Tazation will show sufficiently well 
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exactly how the capitalist regarded and still regards his human 
raw material : 

Labour, like all other things which are purchased and sold, and which 
may be increased and diminished in quantity, has its natural and its 
market price. The natural price of labour is that price which is necessary 
to enable the labourers, one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate 
their race. . . . The natural price of labour depends on the price of the 
food, necessaries, and conveniences required for the support of the labourer 
and his family... . The market price of labour is the price which is 
really paid for it, from the natural operation of the proportion of the 
supply to the demand; labour is dear when it is scarce and cheap when 
it is plentiful. However much the market price of labour may deviate 
from its natural price, it has, like commodities, a tendency to conform 
to it. . . . When the market price of labour is below its natural price, the 
condition of the labourers is most wretched. It is only after their 
privations have reduced their number, or the demand for labour has 
increased, that the market price of labour will rise to its natural price, 
and that the labourer will have the moderate comforts which the natura] 
rate of wages will afford. 


Since this was written, it has been fairly well established that 
the wages in any given trade fluctuate at or about the subsistence 
level in that trade. We find, for example, that skilled workmen, 
such as engine drivers, earn more than workmen whose training 
costs less, such as the agricultural labourer. The rule holds 
good even for the professions. If it were as easy to train bank 
managers as it is to train engine drivers, we should find bank 
managers earning the same amount as engine drivers. If the 
subsistence level of a bank manager is about 10001. a year, that 
is simply because a 10001. a year represents his value as raw 
material in the banking industry—‘ the natural price,’ as Ricardo 
would say, which is necessary to enable this highly paid labourer 
to subsist and to perpetuate either types of bank managers or, 
at any rate, children whose mental qualifications will be worth 
10001. a year as part of the more delicate and less common raw 
material in some similar industry. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this cold-blooded manner 
of regarding the workman was very different from the much 
more friendly relations existing between the landowner and his 
agricultural employees. The entire difference was, of course, 
that the labourer on the land was recognised to be a human being, 
and his value as raw material hardly entered into consideration 
at all. When the Radical system of Free Trade resulted in the 
workmen being driven by the thousands into the towns in conse- 
quence of the decline in our agriculture, this human element was 
entirely lost sight of. The old feudal tradition, nevertheless, 
remained ; for it could not be eliminated, even if its elimination 
had been desirable, in two or three generations. Even the most 
feudal-minded of men, however, may be compelled to adopt strong 
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means of self-preservation, and the continual tendency of the 
market price of labour to fall below its natural price has led to 
innumerable strikes, bitter ill-feeling between master and man, 
and the gradual spread of the Trade Union movement, the only 
possible means by which the working classes have been able to 
secure even the very minimum of protection from the capitalists 
who exploited them. 

The rise of the merchant classes brought with it the stagna- 
tion and ruin of our agriculture, which affected, of course, not 
only the labourer and the small farmer, but also the landowner. 
It followed that not merely many of our old county families but 
also many of our nobility were tempted to put what remained 
to them of their wealth into trade. In consequence, the social 
struggle has become unnecessarily complicated; for the most 
natural alliance of social forces is between the old families and 
the working classes against the parasitic middlemen and manu- 
facturers, who have always been so predominant among the 
Whigs, the Liberals, and the Radicals. By what means can we 
say that it is possible for some such alliance to be achieved? 

An allusion has been made to the change, save in one respect, 
in the policy and aims of the two political parties. Whatever 
differences divided them for sixty years, both Liberals and Con- 
servatives upheld Free Trade. Whether the Conservative Party 
still does so officially or not, I cannot attempt to decide. On 
this point the views of the leaders seem to be contradictory, 
and for several months the very minimum of reference has 
been made to Tariff Reform. It is, nevertheless, only through 
a scheme of Tariff Reform (not necessarily any of the schemes 
which have been put forward from time to time since 1903) 
that the agricultural interests in England can be strengthened, 
and with them the best elements in the nation, from the House 
of Lords downwards. If, as now seems evident, land reform 
and the question of the House of Lords must precede the re- 
adjustment of our tariffs, let us at least make sure that the land 
policy proposed and carried shall be in accordance with our 
national traditions and the wishes of the agricultural population. 

Speaking at Matlock on the 21st of June 1913 Lord Lans- 
downe laid down the essential principles of the Unionist land 
policy when he said : 


The keystone of our policy should be to bring about an increase, and, if 
possible, a large increase, in the number of persons interested in the land, 
not merely as occupiers, but as absolute owners. Upon this point we find 
ourselves in entire disagreement with our political opponents. We are 
in favour of a policy of small holdings, but their policy is a policy of 
tenancy as distinguished from a policy of ownership. 
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Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at Bedford (October 11), at 
Swindon (October 22), and at Middlesbrough (November 8), was 
equally clear in setting forth the Liberal scheme. There is nothing 
unreasonable or financially unsound in the Unionist plan. It 
is in accordance with our national traditions; for Englishmen, 
always possessed of a strong sense of property, have invariably 
exhibited suspicion of the State. The moral effect of ownership 
as opposed to tenancy and State control was adequately summed 
up by Lord Lansdowne in the Matlock speech ? 


We believe that ownership is better for the man, that nothing will make 
him so independent or so self-reliant, will give him such an interest in his 
farm, and such a sense of citizenship as the complete ownership of a few 
acres of land. We believe that ownership is best for the whole com- 
munity, because it will place the social structure on a firmer and more 
solid basis; and we believe, lastly, that it is good for the land itself, 
because we consider that nothing will induce a man to take the same interest 
in his land or to cultivate it well as the feeling that it is his, and that 
he can hand it down to those who come after him. 


As for the effects of the Liberal policy, a reference to the 
working of the Small Holdings Act may show us what it is 
likely to lead to. Under the Small Holdings Act—which would 
form the nucleus of the more elaborate scheme outlined by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—the State lends the whole sum 
required for the purchase of land to public bodies,on two condi- 
tions, no deposit being required. The conditions are that interest 
at 34 per cent. shall be paid during the continuance of the loan, 
and that the capital shall be repaid by annual instalments. In 
practice, the County Council borrows money from the State, 
buys land, and lets it out to tenants. The tenants pay, in the 
shape of rent, not merely the interest on the money borrowed 
to purchase the land, but also the instalments of capital by 
which the loan is paid off. At the end of eighty years the County 
Council enters into sole possession of the land and the family 
of the original tenant is, of course, liable to be turned out. 
The Unionists, on the other hand, would lend the purchase 
money to individuals, not to public bodies. The interest and 
capital payments would be the same; but the farmer under 
the Unionist proposals would remain the owner : the land would 
not be taken from him at the end of eighty years or any other 
term. 

The pamphlet on land issued by the ‘Group of Unionists’ 
examines the proposed Unionist scheme in some detail; and, in 
general, the assertions in it are supported by established facts. 
On one point I would venture to differ from the views expressed. 
It is questionable whether the wide application of Agricultural 
Wages Boards would have a beneficial effect. Wages Boards 
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have not proved a success in urban industry, either here or in 
our oversea Dominions, and they are less likely to be successful 
in agriculture, in which industry, above all others, it is desirable 
that no form of State interference should come between masters 
and men. As for the urgent question of the provision of cottages, 
the Unionist Housing Bills, which Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues prevented from passing, were certainly more soundly 
drafted than any proposals to remedy the same need hitherto 
put forward by the Government. 

All these matters cannot be dealt with before the Unionists 
have laid down their House of Lords policy; for only the House 
of Lords stands between a revived system of agriculture and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s alien scheme of State control through a 
Ministry of Land. The Liberals, inspired by the cosmopolitan 
capitalists and other anti-English influences already mentioned, 
have striven to weaken the House of Lords by means of the Par- 
liament Act; and they will endeavour to weaken it still further 
by recommending the application of the elective principle to the 
Upper House as well as to the Lower. In other words, at a time 
when representative institutions are falling more and more into 
the hands of caucuses—as in France, the United States, Italy, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Spain, and even Germany— 
it is seriously proposed that a system of choosing parliamentary 
delegates not now mentioned in political circles without a smile 
shall be applied to an ancient institution which is much more re- 
presentative of the people of England than the House of Commons 
has been for fifty years. By no system of voting, whether direct 
or through such bodies as the County Councils, the Boards of 
Guardians, and so on, is it possible to ensure the choice of the 
best men. In fhe House of Lords we have a representative 
assembly which hae never lost touch with the country since its 
foundation, a fact which is due entirely to the principle of heredity 
by which its membership is renewed. 

This advantage of being thoroughly representative of the 
best elements in England, although a very great one, is not the 
only advantage which the House of Lords possesses. As surely 
as any system of voting invariably gives rise to a caucus, which, 
as the Morning Post expressed it in a recent leading article, robs 
the member of both his soul and his speech, so surely is it im- 
possible for a caucus to predominate in our hereditary Chamber. 
It is the caucus system rather than the party system which has 
been the curse of our home politics since the ’eighties; but it is 
only under a system of representation or delegation that the need 
of a caucus is felt. Any attempt to modernise the House of 
Lords by making it elective would merely have the effect of 
dragging the peers down to the level of the political touts who 
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infest the Lower House in such numbers, and whose financial 
backers manage to secure the passing of such measures as the 
unpopular and unnecessary National Insurance Act.’ 

There is one other reason why the preservation of the heredi- 
tary principle is so necessary. The King’s prerogative of throw- 
ing out a Bill on his own responsibility having fallen into disuse, 
the House of Lords remains the only body in English politics 
which is capable of giving an unbiassed decision on constitutional 
matters—a decision which, until the Parliament Act was passed, 
was final. In the United States, of course, the President’s veto 
is exercised with relative frequency, and, even when it is not, 
there is always the possibility of appeal to a non-elected body— 
viz. the Supreme Court, which is the final interpreter of the 
Constitution. France, again, has her Conseil d’Etat, a non- 
elected body, which is empowered to decide points relating to 
administration. The authority and prestige of the Bundesrat 
in Germany needs no more than a mention. It is only England, 
after the Parliament Act, which can be singled out as the one 
important country in the world that possesses no final non-elected 
body capable of taking action when the vagaries of parliamentary 
majorities threaten the stability and safety of the nation. 

It is unreasonable for the defenders of the House of Lords 
to suppose, as they often do, that this House is threatened by 
the working classes. It is not. It is threatened rather by cos- 
mopolitan interests which are as alien to the working classes 
as they are to the interests of the British people. I repeat that, 
despite the changes in our social system, the spirit of the old 
feudal order has survived among the majority of the workmen, 
who show an even more intelligent respect for the peerage than 
the snobbish Americans. who lionise occasional aristocratic visitors 
to the other side of the Atlantic. A manly speech from a noble- 
man to a working-class audience has seldom failed to be effec- 
tive, as Lord Ampthill, Lord Willoughby de Broke, and many 
others could, I am sure, testify. What emphatically does not 
appeal to the working men is an attempt to ‘talk down’ to them 
—a habit into which a few Unionist speakers have unfortunately 
fallen—or to outbid the doles offered as a sop by those Liberals 
whose hypocritical efforts to ‘ improve ’ the position of the worker 
are leading, in practice, to the very evils which the Truck Act was 
meant to combat. 

In all well-informed Labour circles it is now admitted that the 
Tories have done more to raise the status of the workmen than 
the Liberals. The feeling of the average worker will be found 
adequately summed up in the Daily Herald of the 26th of July 
last in the words : ‘It is only a superstition of a somewhat aged 


2 Cf. on this point an admirable article on ‘Blundering Social Reform,’ by 
Sir Guilford Molesworth, in this Review last September. 
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kind that the Conservatives are less democratic than the Liberals. 
The Liberal Democracy works itself out as gas at election time. 
. . . The Tories have probably passed more reforming Acts than 
the Liberals.’ It is therefore to be regretted that many Unionist 
newspapers were ill-advised enough to adopt an entirely wrong 
attitude towards such a typical modern labour problem as the 
South African strike. The ‘strong hand’ is apt to be a delusive 
and double-edged weapon, and Unionist speakers will have 
some difficulty in persuading the wage-earning classes that 
it is right to shoot down loyal English strikers in South Africa 
for the benefit of Continental financiers, but wrong to shoot down 
loyalists in Ulster. A complete misunderstanding of the working- 
class outlook is, regrettably enough, characteristic of only too 
many important Unionist organs. It is not sufficiently realised 
that the workmen of this country are surprisingly loyal, con- 
sidering the way in which they have been exploited by soulless 
Radical capitalists and their Continental friends ; and no loyalist, 
workman or peer, cares to have patronising warnings addressed 
to him respecting his duty to ‘society’—as if the working 
classes themselves did not form a rather considerable proportion 
of ‘society’; a vast body whose electoral support must be ob- 
tained before any political party can be returned to power. 
For the present it is enough to emphasise these essential 
points: no Home Rule for Ireland; no change in the organisa- 
tion of the House of Lords; land ownership instead of tenancy ; 
and a more sympathetic recognition of the fact that a subsistence- 
level wage is not likely to sweeten the temper of a married man 
earning twenty-five shillings a week. When these essential 
points are once firmly grasped by the party, Unionist writers 
will no doubt be at liberty to develop their leaders’ views in 
greater detail—the extension of the system of co-operation, for 
example, as a partial remedy for Labour unrest has not yet been 
adequately insisted upon; and he would indeed be a foolish 
sociologist who should lose sight of the influence which the 
women’s suffrage movement is destined to exercise on future 


legislation. 
J. M. KENNEDY. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH NEWSPAPER 


CONSIDERING the prominent part played in our lives by the 
modern newspapers, it is remarkable how little has been known 
about their origin, and how inaccurate the statements made 
about them have been. It has become quite a commonplace to 
say that the origin of the English Press is ‘obscure.’ Journalist 
historians of journalism have been responsible for misleading 
assertions about the History of the Press, and more serious 
historians have paid little attention to the subject. Quite 
recently, one of the most valuable and interesting works about 
the Press ever published by a journalist was marred by an 
‘historical sketch’ that was nothing but historical fiction, and 
the commonest error has been to assert that the first English 
‘newspaper’ (save the mark) was The Weekly News, written 
and published by Nathaniel Butter in 1622. Occasionally this 
has been varied by a tale of a London Weekly Courant, and 
fables of financial and other support furnished Butter by Vane, 
Pym and other Parliamentary leaders, regardless of the facts 
that Butter and his partner Bourne published their periodicals 
by Royal Letters Patent (December 20, 1638), and that 
the Royalist, Dr. William Watts, Chaplain to Prince Rupert 
(and not Butter himself), was the author, or rather translator, 
of these later periodicals. 

Actually, from the beginning right down to the end of the 
year 1641 there never was a periodical with a regular title or 
‘catchword’ at all. And, from 1622, titles of the early 
periodicals were a synopsis of their contents which covered the 
whole front page of the pamphlets, these front pages being often 
posted on the street posts and walls by way of a contents bill. 
As often as not, these immensely lengthy titles commenced 
‘Weekly Newes,’ etc., but no contemporary ever wrote or spoke 
of a periodical entitled The Weekly Newes. When they were 
mentioned the term always was ‘coranto’ or ‘currant’ (the 
spelling is erratic), a word which, from 1622 onwards, hardly 
ever appeared on the title-page. 

‘Courant’ was never used, though, oddly enough, I am about 
to cite an early exception to this rule. 
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Secondly, these early ‘corantos’ never published English 
news. There never was an English ‘newsbook’ before Samuel 
Pecke commenced his ‘diurnall’ in November 1641. Until the 
year 1641 the corantos were nothing more than a running 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, then in progress on the 
Continent. 

Up to the present it has been considered a well-settled fact 
that these periodicals commenced in 1622. A few years ago 
the present writer, when drawing attention to the points he has 
emphasised above, brought out also the fact that the first known 
entry of a periodical in the Stationers’ Registers was that of 
A currant of generale newes, Dated the 14th of May, in 1622, and 
published by Thomas Archer of Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill, in 
conjunction with Butter’s future partner Bourne ; and expressed 
the opinion that the credit of being first in the field was due to 
Archer and not to Butter, as had been previously agreed. Never- 
theless, no one had ever seriously attempted to place the date of 
commencement of the British Press earlier than 1622. Nor had 
anyone ascribed a continental origin to it. 

But, in the month of November 1912, the British Museum 
acquired a volume of twenty-five ‘Corantos’ which have 
definitely altered the history of the subject and place it beyond 
dispute that English periodicals were commenced in the year 
1620, and in Amsterdam, as the enterprise of Dutch printers 
and booksellers. This volume of twenty-five Corantos extends 
from the 2nd of December 1620 to the close of the year 1621, 
and shows that towards the end of the latter year ‘N. B.’ (who, 
I now think, was Nicholas Bourne) was printing or, rather, 
reprinting them in England. 

At first sight the volume suggests two questions. The first 
is, whether it is not possible that even still earlier periodicals 
were published, and the second, whether it does not prove that 
Bourne, in England at any rate, was the first in the field. Both 
are to be answered in the negative; but, before giving reasons 
for saying so, it is necessary to recall the more important dates 
of the events which led to the ‘corantos’ making their 
appearance. 

In 1613 James the First gave his only daughter, Elizabeth, 
in marriage to the Elector Frederick, Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, commonly called the Palsgrave. The marriage was 
popular with the English, for the Palsgrave was a Calvinist, and 
so, at the time, were English Churchmen and Puritans alike. 
There was no stronger Calvinist in England than Abbott, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. For a few years the Protestant Elector 
lived happily at Heidelberg with his English wife—the ‘ Queen 


of Hearts’ as the Puritans admiringly termed her—until at last 
2uL2 
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he took the fatal step of accepting the crown of Bohemia. 
There were many reasons which spurred him on to act as he 
did, ambition being the most obvious one, but the only one which 
made a deep impression in England was the motive of religion. 
‘Cujus regio ejus religio’ had been the maxim of the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1555, and everyone knew that if Frederick succeeded 
in defeating the future Emperor Ferdinand, the rightful King 
of Bohemia, Protestantism in its most extreme form would be 
dominant in Germany ; and that, if Frederick became Emperor, 
even the Papacy itself would be swept out of Italy. 

At first it seemed as if the downfall of Ferdinand was in- 
evitable. Crowned King of Bohemia and Hungary in his cousin, 
the Emperor Mathias’s, lifetime, it was known that the maxim 
‘ Cujus regio ejus religio’ would receive from him an interpreta- 
tion that the more tolerant old Emperor had never given it; and 
Bohemia, half Lutheran and half ‘ Utraquist,’* had risen in 
revolt in 1618, within a year after accepting Ferdinand as its 
future king. 

And when the old Emperor died, on the 10th of March 1619, 
Ferdinand’s position as his successor in the kingdoms became 
desperate indeed. Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, 
another Calvinist, and the ally of the Turks, usurped the throne 
of Hungary, and only the walls of Vienna kept the insurgent 
Bohemians, with the freebooter Mansfeld and their Hungarian 
allies, from driving Ferdinand from: the capital of his dominions. 

Nevertheless, on the 28th of August 1619, Ferdinand was 
unanimously elected Emperor of Germany. Two days previously, 
at an assembly of the Protestant Estates of Bohemia, he had been 
deposed from the kingdom of that State and the crown offered 
to the Elector Frederick. 

Persuaded by his ambitious English wife and by his chaplain 
Abraham Scultetus (whose works afterwards became the basis 
of the periodicals written in support of Titus Oates by Henry 
Care), Frederick accepted the crown and made his entry into 
Prague on the 25th of October 1619. It was about this time, 
and not later, that he and his wife were first termed in Vienna 
the ‘ Winter King and Queen,’ or, occasionally, the ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ King and Queen, in allusion to the custom of children 
to choose a king and queen from among themselves on Twelfth 
Night. Later on, when Gustavus Adolphus opposed the Em- 
peror (more successfully than Frederick), he received from his 


1 Those to whom Communion was given ‘sub utraque specie ’—the descendants 
of the followers of Huss, Catholics in all else. Both the Utraquists and 
Lutherans were hostile to the Calvinists, and the destruction of the vestments 
and ornaments in the Cathedral of Prague by Scultetus, Frederick’s chaplain, 
was resented by both. 
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opponents the equally derisory title of the ‘Roi de neige,’ in 
allusion to the fact that he came from the North.” 

The Emperor then concluded his treaty of alliance with 
Maximilian the Great, Duke of Bavaria, and both sides com- 
menced a complicated mass of intrigues preparatory to the Thirty 
Years’ War. In the end, Spain came to the aid of the Emperor 
and sent an army to ravage the Palatinate under Ambrosio, 
Marquis Spinola (whom we chiefly remember nowadays from 
Velazquez’ splendid painting of the surrender of Breda in 1625). 

Towards the end of the year 1620 the Imperial Army under 
Tilly, Bucquoi and the Duke of Bavaria was on its way to drive 
the Palsgrave from Prague, and at noon on Sunday, the 8th of 
November 1620, took place the decisive battle of the ‘ Weissen- 
berg,’ or ‘ White Mountain,’ a hill three miles from Prague. 
In the short space of an hour Frederick’s army was cut to pieces. 
Within twenty-four hours the ‘ Winter King’ and his wife were 
in full flight through Silesia to Holland, to be stripped not only 
of the crown of Bohemia but of the Palatinate as well, and to be 
placed under the ban of the Empire. Death or confiscation of 
property were meted out to all the nobles who had supported him 
in Bohemia. The anguish with which the news would be re- 
ceived in England, where the usurper’s contemptible father-in- 
law, James the First, intent on a Spanish match for his son 
Charles, had refused to declare in Frederick’s favour, can well 
be imagined. The state of mind of the English people is, 
perhaps, better described by a German historian than by one of 
our own writers. Gindely says: 


The whole English clergy, from the bishops down to the lowest curates, 
favoured the Bohemian cause, animated its representatives, and were ready 
to make free-will offerings themselves and institute collections in the 
churches; the merchants were ready to lend any amount if the king would 
but secure its repayment; and Parliament was ready to take this upon 
itself if the King would but draw the sword for the gospel. All this self- 
sacrificing spirit was to James an abomination. He would not tolerate 
the creation of a loan, if his name was to be mentioned in connexion with 
it, and it cost an effort to gain his consent to voluntary contributions, 
which, on account of his ill-will, amounted in the end to but the trifling 
sum of 13,0001. All that he could be persuaded to do was to promise to 
pay to his son-in-law 25,0001. for the defence of the Palatinate, and to 
intercede with his brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, for a loan of 
50,0002. Thus the Palsgrave had but a single friendly power ready to 
make sacrifice for his cause, and that was Holland. ; 


2 §. R. Gardiner says ‘The epithet ‘‘ Winter King” as applied by his- 
torians to Frederick is ridiculous [sic], as he reigned through the summer of 
1620. French writers, to escape the absurdity [sic], called him ‘‘ Roi de neige,”’ 
implying, simply, that his reign was short.’ All this is quite wrong. Gardiner 
also makes the mistake of asserting that the battle of the Weissenberg took 
place on the 29th of October. 
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But, owing to that curious custom of the age by which the 
subjects of a sovereign were allowed to enlist for service against 
States with which he was at peace, James had allowed a regiment 
of 2200 volunteers under Sir Horace Vere (Lord Vere of Tilbury) 
to set out for the Palatinate, via Holland, on the 22nd of June 
1620. It is due, perhaps, to interest in the fortunes of this regi- 
ment that the continued existence of British periodicals became 
possible. Though the news of the battle of the Weissenberg did 
not reach the general public so soon, statesmen of course quickly 
heard of the Palsgrave’s fate, and James became anxious that 
nothing should appear in print reflecting on his own conduct. A 
good deal of English printing was done in Holland at the time, 
principally of Geneva Bibles (for the Authorised Version was not 
popular), and so James seems to have given instructions on the 
subject to his agents in Holland directly he heard the news. Sir 
Dudley Carleton, Ambassador in Holland, wrote to Secretary 
Naunton, on the 21st of November 1620, that he had heard 
from Mr. Forbes, the minister of the English merchants at 
Middelburg : 


King James’ pleasure touching the States renewing and enlarging their 
placart [proclamation] concerning printers and publishers of unprivileged 
books and pamphlets, which may concern the quiet of His Majesty’s King- 
doms, either in church or commonwealth, or the honour of his person ; 
which they have promised me heretofore to do, but deferred until some new 
occasion. I desired them to bethink themselves whether occasion were not 
now sufficiently offered by such libels, as at this present are printed and 
published against the chief in government in their own state ; and though 
that were not (so), yet that, which I demanded of them in His Majesty’s 
name, being just and equitable, it would be no argument of good affection, 
to hold His Majesty’s satisfaction herein in any longer suspense. The 
answer which was given me, was fully to my contentment ; and so I hope 
the course they will speedily take, will be to His Majesty ; which I will not 
fail to solicit with diligence. 

The ill news we have here on Thursday last by the ordinary of Colen 
[Cologne] touching the affairs of Bohemia, which I dispatched the same 
day to your honour, are since confirmed for the maine matter of the battle 
and defeat, but with difference in the circumstances, as your honour will 
see by the copy of such letters, as are going herewith; which are all the 
particularities are yet here understood. 


This was the psychological moment for the British ‘ paper’ 
to appear, and a Dutch bookseller styled Petrus Keerius, or 
Pieter van den Keere, who describes himself as ‘living in the 
Calverstreete, in the uncertain time’ (well known as a publisher 
of maps), together with a printer called George (or Joris) Veseler, 
at once produced a half-sheet in folio, in English, consisting 
chiefly of reports about the battle of the Weissenberg and ter- 
minating at the end with a short narrative of the defeat. Their 
‘paper’ had absolutely no title of any sort or kind whatever, 
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and, but for the date at the end, ‘The 2 of Decemember [sic] 
1620, there was no indication of its being a periodical at all. 
Neither this nor any of the other ‘corantos’ I have to describe 
were numbered, and all were ‘ papers ’—half-sheets printed on 
both sides—not one being a pamphlet. (From 1622 to 1665 all 
periodicals were pamphlets.) 

The next two numbers of this periodical in the volume 
acquired by the British Museum are dated the 23rd of December 
and the 21st of January. It is impossible to say whether or no 
they were the second and third, or whether other and lost 
numbers intervene. These numbers bore a short title, Corrant 
out of Italy, Germany éc. This is the first time that a periodi- 
cal ever was entitled ‘&c.’ Later on, in the year 1644, one 
journalist, wearying of the search for a title, styled his newsbook 
‘ Mercurius &c.,’ but at this stage the sign implied that there was 
not room to print one of the lengthy titles then customary on 
pamphlets. In the third and fourth numbers ‘Courant’ is 
substituted for ‘ Corrant,’ and with the fifth and sixth the title 
becomes Courant newes out of Italy, Germany, Bohemia, 
Poland, &c. Thus the word ‘ Courant’ was a Dutch intruder 
into the English language. 

It is, of course, impossible to say whether any earlier number 
than the ‘ paper’ without a heading, dated the 2nd of Decem- 
ber 1620, ever appeared, but in all, probability, as its titleless 
condition seems to infer, it was the first; for, on the 24th of 
December 1620, James the First issued a proclamation ‘ against 
excesse of lavish and licentious speech of matters of State.’ 

This proclamation will, I think, be read nowadays with some 
astonishment and more amusement, particularly when it is 
realised that it was elicited by the first English newspaper. 
(This fact will become clearer as my subsequent quotations are 
set out.) The proclamation ran : 


Although the commixture of Nations, confluence of Ambassadors and 
the relation which the affaires of our kingdomes have had towards the 
businesse and interests of forraine states, have caused, during our Regiment, 
a@ greater opennesse and libertie of dis-course, even concerning matters of 
State (which are no Theames, or subjects fit for vulgar persons or common 
meetings) then hath been in former times used or permitted. And although 
in our owne nature and judgment, wee doe well allow of convenient freedome 
of speech, esteeming any over curious or restrained hand carried in that 
kind, rather as a weaknesse, or else over much severitie of Government 
then otherwise. Yet neverthelesse, forasmuch as it is come to our eares 
by common report that there is at this time a more licentious passage of 
lavish discourse and bold censure in matters of State then hath been 
heretofore, or is fit to be suffered, We have thought it necessary, by the 
advice of Our Privy Council, to give forewarning unto Our loving subjects 
of this excesse and presumption. And straitly to command them and every 
of them, from the highest to tlie lowest, to take heede how they intermeddle 
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by Penne or speech, with causes of State and secrets of Empire, either at 
home or abroad, but contain themselves within that modest and reverent 
regard of matters above their reach and calling that to good and dutifull 
subjects appertaineth. As also not to give attention, or any manner of 
applause or entertainment to such discourse without acquainting some of our 
Privie Councell, or other principall officers therewithall respective to the 
place where such speeches shall be used, within the space of foure and 
twentie houres, under paine of imprisonment and Our high displeasure. 

And let no man thinke, after this Our forewarning, to passe away 
with impunitie, in respect of the multitude and generalitie of offenders in 
this kinde ; but knowe, that it will light upon some of the first or forwardest 
of them to be severely punished, for example to others. 

And if we shall be sensible of this kind of contempt, even towards such 
of Our loving subjects as are obedient to our lawes, and conformable to Our 
proceedings in Church and Commonwealth, unto whom we cannot impute 
it to proceede otherwise then out of rashnesse, evil custom, or too much 
passion ; much more let them look to it who in respect that they are other- 
wise liable to Our lawes, or of suspected affection towards Our Government 
may give Us iust cause to thinke that it proceedeth from the overflow of a 
worse or more corrupt fountaine. 

Neither let any man mistake Us so much as to thinke that by giving 
faire and specious attributes to Our person they can cover the scandals 
which they otherwise lay upon Our government, but conceive that wee make 
no other construction of them but as fine and artificiall glosses the better 
to give passage to the rest of their imputations and scandalls. 

Given at Whitehall, the 24 of December, in the eighteenth yeare (1620) 
of Our reigne of Great Britaine, France, and Ireland. God save the 
King.* 

What amounts to a definite statement that the ‘ papers’ com- 
menced in the year 1620 is contained in a letter of Sir Dudley 
Carleton’s news correspondent, John Chamberlain, written 
to Carleton from London on the 16th of February 1622. 
Chamberlain then wrote : 


The incertainty likewise and variety of reports is such that we know 
not what to believe of that done under our nose; and what is given out 
to-day for certain is to-morrow contradicted. For, since two years that 
forge or mint was set up at Amsterdam, we have never left off coining, so 
apish are we in imitation of what is worst. 


Chamberlain was referring to the corantos. And if, when 
writing in 1622, he can say that they commenced two years 
previously, and at Amsterdam, we are at once brought to the 
year and place of the ‘corantos’ contained in the British 
Museum’s latest acquisition. In face of this it will, I think, be 
useless to search for earlier prints than those of the year 1620. 

James the First’s proclamation did not succeed in putting 
an end to the ‘corantos,’ and another Dutch printer seems to 


* Abraham Verhoeven translated this proclamation into Flemish and printed 
it in his periodical, published at Antwerp, No. 34, for the 10th of March 1621. 
This periodical also had no catchword, and was not entitled the Antwerp Gazette 
for many years. 
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have obtained some sort of countenance from the English General “ 
Vere. On the 9th of July 1621, Broer Ionson, dwelling in 
‘Amstelredam,’ ‘On the new side behinde Borchwall, in the 
silver Can, by the Brewery,’ commenced another series, the first 
number of which was entitled Corante; or, Newes from Italy, 
Germanie, Hungarie, Spaine and France, 1621. On the next 
and subsequent numbers of this periodical Ionson describes 
himself as ‘ Corranter to his Excellencie.’ 

*‘ Excellency ’ was, in these days, a title reserved for a General, 
and evidently refers to Vere. This second number is dated 
July 20, and some contemporary has marked it ‘the second.’ A 
third number of this periodical, marked in like fashion ‘the 
third,’ is dated August 2, 1621, and is entitled Corante ; or, Newes 
from Italy, Germany, Hungaria, Bohemia, Spaine, and Dutch 
land, 1621. 

The ‘ Corranter to his Excellencie’ fared no better than his 
predecessors, and, on the 4th of August 1621, John Chamberlain, 
writing to Carleton once more, said : 


There is come out a new proclamation against licentious and lavish 
talking in matters of State, either at home or abroad, which the common 
people know not how to understand, nor how far matters of State may 
stretch or extend, for they continue to take no notice of it, but print every 
week at least corrantos with all manner of news and as strange stuff as any 
we have from Amsterdam. 


This proclamation appeared on the 26th of July 1621, and 
was nothing but a reissue of the proclamation of the 24th of 
December 1620, which I have already set out. 

Chamberlain, it will be noted, speaks of corantos being printed 
in England; and, from another letter-writer, the Rev.. Joseph 
Meade, of Cambridge, we can gather who their publisher was. 
Writing to his kinsman, Sir Martin Stuteville, on the 22nd of 
September 1621, Meade tells him that : 


My corrantor, Archer, was laid by the heels for making, or adding to, 
his corrantos, as they say. But now there is another that hath got license 
to print them and sell them, honestly translated out of the Dutch. 


Thomas Archer, of Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill, therefore was 
the first Englishman to print a ‘paper.’ None of his periodicals 
of 1621 has yet been discovered. Archer’s successor of course 
was Bourne; and, having regard to the date of Meade’s letter, 
the first coranto bearing his initials in the new volume may be 
Bourne’s first number. This was entitled Corante, or newes from 
Italy, Germany, Hungarie, Spaine and France 1621, and the 
imprint at the end ran: ‘London. Printed for N. B. September 
the 24 1621. Out of the Hie Dutch Coppy printed at Frankford.’ 
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The last Corant; or, weekly newes from Italy, Germany, 
Hungarie, Polonia, Bohemia, France and the Low Countries, 
stated to be ‘ Printed for N. B.,’ is dated the 22 October 1621. 

The further question remains of the time when Butter first 
appeared as a journalist. He did not commence to publish his 
corantos until the month of August 1622. In the third number 
of these he tells his readers : 


If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy the weekly relations of 
newes be desirous to continue the same, let them know that the writer, or 
transcriber rather, of this newes hath published two former newes, the one 
dated the second and the other the 13th of August, all of which do carry 
a like title and have dependence one upon another. Which manner of writing 
and printing he doth propose to continue weekly, by God’s assistance, from 
the best and most certain intelligence, Farewell. This 23rd of August 
1622.* 


Archer died in the year 1631, and Butter and Bourne con- 
tinued to publish corantos in partnership up to the month of 
October 1632, when the Press was suppressed for six years. John 
Pory (another newsletter writer) wrote to tell Lord Brooke of 
Butter’s fate as follows : 


Yesterday was sennight, my lord keeper, my lord privy seal, my lord 
of Arundel, my lord of Kelly, my Lord Wimbledon, my Lord of London, 
my Lord Cottington, and Secretary Windebanke, signed an order at the 
Council Board in these words: ‘ Upon consideration had at the board of 
the great abuse in the printing and publishing of the ordinary Gazettes 
and pamphlets of news from foreign parts; and upon signification of his 
majesty’s express pleasure and command for the present suppressing of the 
same, it was thought fit and hereby ordered that all printing and publish- 
ing of the same be accordingly suppressed and inhibited. And that as well 
Nathaniel Butter and Nicholas Bourne, booksellers (under whose name the 
said Gazettes have usually been published) as all other stationers, printers, 
and booksellers, presume not from henceforth to print, publish, or sell any 
of the said pamphlets etc., as they will answer the contrary at their 
perils.’ 

They say the occasion of this order was the importunity of the Spanish 
and Archduchesses agents, who were vexed at the soul to see so many losses 
and crosses, so many dishonours and disasters, betide the House of Austria, 
as well in the Upper as in the Lower Germany ; but this smothering of the 
currantoes is but a palliation, not a cure. They will burst out again one 
of these days. 


Later on, in the same letter, Pory adds : 


I should have told you, in a more proper place, that a minister in 
St. Mary’s Oxford prayed very lately, it would please God to inspire the 
Currantiers. with the spirit of truth, that we might know when to pray 
and where to praise, which prayer was, I think, ominous. 








* I have elsewhere assumed that the ‘N. B.’ of the corantos of 1621 was 
Nathaniel Butter, but omitted to notice that Nicholas Bourne’s initials were the 
same. This quotation seems to exclude Butter. 
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Writing to Sir Thomas Lucy on the Ist of November 1632, 
Pory again referred to the matter : 

Since my last, Nathaniel Butter told me that a gentleman of his 
acquaintance having dined this day sennight in company of Mr. Taylor, 
the Archduchesses’ agent, and asked him the reason of calling in the 
Currantoes, he answered the news was so ill, as the lords would not have 
it known. And, besides he told me that he would (if he dare be so good 
as his word) complain to their lordships how much Taylor had abused them 
in his answer. Besides, he is getting to be translated divers Antwerp 
Currantoes, to show their lordships how they lie upon us and our friends 
and we in the meantime must be muzzled and our mouths stopped. But 
yesternight I met him in Whitehall after he had been in Mr. Secretary 
Coke’s chamber and he told me he hoped ere long his currantoes would be 
revived. 

Nevertheless, until 1638, when Butter and Bourne became 
monopolists of foreign news by Letters Patent, no corantos 
appeared. : 

The title of their first number, published in that. year, should 
banish for ever the fiction that their periodical was ever entitled 
The Weekly News. The number was a book of twelve sheets 
in quarto (ninety-six pages), and the title-page ran : 

Number 1. An abstract of some speciall Forreigne Occurrences, brought 
down to the weekly newes of the 20 of December; or, The severall passages 
and novels which have happened in Germany, France, Spaine, Italy and 
other places some few moneths since. London. Printed for Nathaniel 
Butter and Nicholas Bourne. By permission. 1638. 


The number is, in many respects, a remarkable one, if only 
because it contains the sole illustration ever published in these 
early English periodicals—a very rude cut of a volcanic eruption 
at sea—and the preface should set at rest any lingering doubts 
as to the terminology to be employed about them. It is worded 
as follows : 

The Currantiers to the Readers. 

Gentle Readers, This Intelligencer, the Curranto, having been long 
silenced, and now permitted by authority to speake again, presents you 
here at first with such things as passed some months since, not because we 
conceive that they are absolutely Novels unto you ; but, first, because there 
is fraud in generalities, we thought fit to acquaint you with each particular ; 
and, secondly, that by these antecedents you may the better understand 
the Consequents, which wee shall now publish weekely as heretofore. 

It is well known that Ben Jonson satirised Butter unmerci- 
fully, but it is not so well known that the ‘hungry captain,’ 
who, he says, wrote news for his bread, is always alluded to by 
Jonson in connexion with Archer. Jonson continually makes the 
most spiteful remarks about both of them. Archer is generally 
alluded to by him under his publisher’s pseudonym of ‘ Mercurius 
Britannicus,’ and sometimes the Captain (Francis Gainsford) * 

* The Dictionary of National Biography is in error in identifying Thomas 
Gainsford with Ben Jonson’s ‘Captain.’ Thomas was not a soldier, and did 
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and his publisher are coupled together. For instance, in his 
Ezecration upon Vulcan, written when his library was burnt in 
1623, Jonson thus addresses Vulcan : 


Meddle with your match 
And the strong lines that do the times so catch, 
Or Captain Pamphlet’s horse and foot that sally 
Upon the Exchange still, out of Pope’s head alley, 
The weekly corrants with Paul’s seal, and all 
The admired discourses of the prophet Ball. 


Lastly, to John Davies of Hereford’s Papers Complaint, 
compil’d in ruthfull Rimes, Against the paper-spoylers of these 
Times (first published in 1611), his friend Abraham Holland 
added A Continued just inquisition against Paper-persecutors, 
in 1625. This addition is mainly aimed at the journalists of his 
day, and it is interesting, since it repeats the complaints of James 
the First’s proclamation in 1620 : 


Touching the State, ambassadors or kings, 

My Satyre shall not touch such Sacred things 

Nor list I purchase penance at that rate 

As some Spoile Papers have dearly done of late. 
And such as these whose names are justly spread 
Unto their shame, are to be pitiéd 

Rather than blam’d. But to behold the Walls 
Butter’d with weekly news compos’d in Paul’s 

By some decayed captain, or other Rooks 

Whose hungry brains compile prodigious books 

Of Bethlen Gabors preparations, and 

How terms betwixt him and th’ Emperor stand 
Of Denmarke, Swede, Poland, and of this and that 
Their Wars, Jars, Stirs, and I wot not what 

The Duke of Brunswick, Mansfeld and Prince Maurice 
Their expeditions and what else but true is 

Yea, of the Belgique State, yet scarcely know 
Whether Brabant be in Christendom or no. 

To see such Batter every week besmear 

Each public post and church door and to hear 
These shameful lies, would make a man in spite 
Of nature, turn satirist and write 

Revenging lines against these shameless men 

Who thus torment both Paper, Press and Pen 

Th’ Impostors that these trumperies do utter 

Are A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and (******) 





not serve under De Burgh in Ireland. Instead, he says to Lord Clanrickard, 
in the dedication to his History . . . of Tirone : ‘I was in those days beholding 
to your table and purse, and in a manner the third officer of your regiment.’ 
This is merely an acknowledgement of hospitality. For the career of Captain 
Francis Gainsford, to whom most of the passages in the State Papers refer, and 
by his Christian name, see the present writer’s History of English Journalism 
to the Foundation of the Gazette (1908). 
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Who, if they do not soon these matters mend 
I’ll shortly into the world a satyre send 
Who shall them lash with fiery rods of steel 
That ever after they my jerks shall feel. 
J. B. WILLIAMs. 


PostscripTt.—Dr. W. P. C. Knuttel, of the Royal Library 
at The Hague, has kindly furnished me with the following notes : 

Pieter van den Keere, whose name rendered into English 
would be ‘ Peter of the Turn,’ was descended from a family at 
Ghent, who used for a house sign ‘a watch that turns.’ His 
imprint to the French edition of the famous book (translated 
also into English and Latin, and published by two of the 
Jansz family) entitled Journal; ou description du merveilleux 
voyage de Guillaume Schouten, was ‘A Amstredam, Chez 
Pierre de Keere, Tailleur de Cartes, demeurant en la Calver- 
straet, & l’enseigne du temps incertain’ (1619). This sign seems 
to refer also to the Dutch proverb, ‘Het kan verkeeren’ (i.e. 
Things may alter). 

George, or Joris, Veseler, or Veselaer, was the first printer 
of a periodical at Amsterdam, and Broer Jansz (who is the 
same person as Broer Ionson) worked with him. At the end 
of a ‘relation’ of the death of Oldenbarneveldt, published by 


Jansz in 1619, as a broadside, he says, ‘ What further passes 
I shall communicate to you next. Friday in the Courant (in de 
Courante).’ This, of course, referred to the Dutch periodical. 


J. B. W. 
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VOCATIONALISM 


A NEW ‘ism’ has been added to the vocabulary of educational 
discussion. The word ‘vocationalism ’ has been coined because 
no other term conveys exactly what it is intended to express. 
It is at‘least more definite in its connotation than ‘ technical 
instruction,’ for which it is sometimes substituted. When, some 
thirty-five years ago, the movement in favour of technical educa- 
tion took shape, the purpose of the new departure was little 
understood, and it was by no means unusual to hear enthusiasts 
for practical instruction in schools urge the importance of ‘ teach- 
ing technical education,’ as if it were some newly discovered 
language or branch of knowledge. What they really meant was 
that the instruction given in our schools should have some 
relation to the future occupation of the pupils, and this is what 
_ is now generally understood by the somewhat crude word ‘ voca- 

tionalism.’ The term technical instruction was generally applied 
to the teaching incidental or preparatory to some skilled trade, 
some manufacturing employment, or other industry outside agri- 
culture or commerce. The term ‘vocationalism’ justifies its 
existence by indicating the kind of instruction proper to any 
occupation by means of which men and women may earn a 
livelihood ; and the question we have to answer is whether, and 
if so, to what extent, the courses of study in our day-schools 
should be so framed as to embrace subjects that have direct 
reference to such occupations. 

In this inquiry I am not now concerned with the teaching 
given in the evening classes of our technical institutions, nor 
with that provided in trade schools, of which some few have 
recently been established in London. In both the teaching is 
distinctly vocational. To meet the requirements of adult 
students attending evening classes in technology the instruction 
must have a very close reference to the trades or occupations 
in which the students are engaged ; and, as regards trade schools, 
the very purpose of the instruction is to train the pupils in some 
special branch of industry, whether it be cabinet-making, 
upholstery, tailoring, or dressmaking. Such schools may be 
regarded as apprenticeship schools, and where a sufficient number 
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of pupils, in any district, are prepared to learn a particular trade, 
the schools are found to meet a recognised want. Equally 
distinct from the subject of this article is University education 
in any one of the faculties of medicine, law, divinity, or engineer- 
ing. ‘This, too, is vocational; but the methods of University 
instruction differ in many respects from those of school teaching, 
more particularly in the encouragement afforded and in the facili- 
ties provided for original investigation and research. 

The subject of vocationalism, thus limited, has recently 
assumed importance owing to the proposals that are now being 
suggested for the better organisation of our secondary education 
and to the promise of a comprehensive measure of educational 
reform, to be introduced this session into Parliament. That 
measure, it is generally understood, will deal very largely with 
secondary education, which has been described by some authori- 
ties as the pivot of any well-organised scheme of national 
education. It has also been stated that one of the objects 
of the proposed reforms is to widen the avenues leading from 
the lower to the higher grade schools, and to smooth the path 
along which aspirants for University education may tread. _ The 
changes vaguely indicated by Mr. Pease and by Viscount 
Haldane, one of whom speaks with authority as President of the 
Board of Education, and the other with hopeful expectations of 
the gain to industry and commerce from the better organisation 
of our educational resources, will, we are told, include larger 
Treasury grants of money, a more equitable distribution of those 
grants, some much needed relief from the ever-increasing burden 
of the rates, and further State aid for improved school buildings. 
All such help will be welcome, but, even if the means for such 
extensive changes can be provided, and they would need to be 
very large, the proposals must fail:of their essential purpose, 
unless the teaching profession can be made more attractive to 
highly educated men and women who have a genius for teaching, 
and are capabie of exercising that personal influence which is 
the most potent element of success. 

From various different quarters we hear that, so far, our 
educational efforts have failed to justify the large outlay of public 
money, which is estimated at thirty million pounds per annum, 
and the administrative ability which has been expended upon 
those efforts. The statistics of pauperism are quoted to show 
that our social reforms, including free education of the masses, 
with free meals and medical attendance, have done very little 
permanently to improve the condition of the working classes. 
T'wo main causes are assigned for these apparently unsuccessful 
results—the character of the instruction given in. our public 
elementary schools, and the early age at which children are 
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exempt from educational influence. The opinion is now gener- 
ally held that the teaching in our primary schools should be so 
modified as to afford a more fitting preparation for the practical 
work of life. It is also pointed out that the proportion of 
children who leave school at thirteen or fourteen years of age 
and receive no further instruction is unduly large, and to this 
cause is assigned the increase in the number of unskilled workers, 
who eventually swell the ranks of the unemployed and unem- 
ployable. These are matters deserving serious consideration. 
There is, too, some ground for the complaint that, whereas of 
late years improvements have certainly been effected in our 
scheme of primary instruction, our Board of Education, partly 
owing to the increasing cost of education and partly to the 
traditional academic influence of those who are mainly responsible 
for its control, have failed to respond to the frequent appeals 
which have been made to them to give a sufficiently prominent 
place in the curriculum to handicraft instruction. The purpose 
of such instruction is not to teach any particular trade, but rather 
to create among the children of our elementary schools a bent 
for practical work, demanding taste and skill, thus enabling 
them to avoid what are known as ‘blind-alley’ occupations. 
Employers are now generally agreed that the movement in the 
direction of practical teaching must be pushed further, and it 
is hoped that Local Authorities may succeed in urging upon 
the Board the paramount importance of making some form of 
manual training an obligatory subject in the school curriculum. 

Nevertheless, when we compare the state of education now 
with what it was only a few years ago, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the improvements that have been effected. The 
Act of 1902, by throwing upon Local Authorities the responsi- 
bility of providing, or of assisting in providing, education of 
every grade and type, has. aroused a measure of public interest 
in the subject which never previously existed, and, moreover, 
it has practically laid to rest the spirit of religious controversy, 
which so greatly impeded progress under the old School Board 
management. Those who tell us differently can have had very 
little experience of service on a Local Education Authority, and 
no first-hand. knowledge of the devotion of its members to their 
work, of the ability they display, and of the absence of all 
political and religious bias in the discharge of the duties which 
they have voluntarily undertaken. 

There still remains, however, a serious defect in our system 
which it may require legislation to remove. It has been fre- 
quently pointed out that there is a vast waste of educational 
effort, owing to the fact that children who leave school at an 
early age and go at once to work quickly forget the greater part 


- 
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of what they have learned, and are unfitted to profit by the 
facilities for specialised instruction which are now freely offered 
to them. Mr. Pease, in his recent speech at the Mansion 
House, stated that about 1,500,000 children are thus affected, 
and a strong appeal was made to employers to afford them 
facilities, during working hours, to attend Continuation Classes. 
It cannot be expected that children of fourteen years of age, 
after a long day’s arduous work, will be fit to give full attention 
to evening studies, and it is essential that these children should 
have opportunities of further training during the day. The case 
is different with young people over sixteen years of age. With 
them the change from practical routine work to strictly intel- 
lectual pursuits may, indeed, help to quicken their capacity for 
scientific or literary studies. If the promised legislation can find 
a remedy for this acknowledged defect, without too seriously 
interfering with the exigencies of trade and commerce, it will 
undoubtedly be supported by all who are interested in the 
improvement of our educational machinery. 

We are very often told that we lag behind Germany in our 
recognition of the value and importance of education in better- 
ing the position of our working classes and in promoting our 
commercial and industrial interests. Those, however, who are 
personally familiar with the conditions of education in this country 
and have had opportunities of comparing it with what is being 
done in Germany, know that this is no longer the case. Some 
twenty years ago there may have been grounds for such a state- 
ment. We in this country may be slow to grasp new ideas and 
to act upon them, but when once aroused we speedily overtake 
other countries who may have started in advance of us. Recently, 
there has been a growing and a very unfortunate tendency to 
look to Germany, the country par excellence of bureaucratic 
control, for guidance in educational, and indeed in many social 
reforms, but those who are so ready to institute comparisons, 
unfavourable to ourselves, between German and British institu- 
tions, too often overlook the different social conditions and tradi- 
tional habits of the two peoples. It is true there are ideas under- 
lying German systems of education and methods of instruction 
which have proved, and may still prove, helpful to us, but it is 
generally admitted by those who have had adequate opportunities 
of studying the German school system that we should be very 
ill-advised in attempting to transplant it wholly, or in part, to 
our own soil. In this view I am supported by Professor Sadler, 
who, in one of his valuable reports dealing with German schools, 
has pertinently said : 

Much can be learned from a study of their methods and also from 
the scientific precision of their educational aims, but it is a different 
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thing to argue that the best way to secure the future of British industry 
and commerce would be to imitate the German form of educational and 
academic organisation. It is a large assumption to start with, that an 
educational system can be transferred from one country to another, as 
if it weré a system of gas-lighting or electric traction. Moreover, the 
German system of education is but a part of their social order, and in 
order to make a true copy of it; it would be necessary to introduce into 
England a degree of State control which would not only be alien to our 
more recent traditions, but extremely unlikely to commend itself to English 
tastes. 


What Professor Sadler has said in the passage I have quoted 
deserves to be most carefully considered by those who would 
advocate some adequate and comprehensive measure of educa- 
tional reform in the hope that we should be thereby assimilating 
our present methods to some German ideal. There is much to 
appeal to the imagination of those who are for ever cupidi rerum 
novarum in the suggestion, that our Universities and schools fail 
of their purpose for want of that degree of continuity and co- 
ordination which may be essential to any national system of 
education. Whether we already possess what may be described 
as a national system of education has recently been disputed, 
but personally I should be prepared to admit that a system which 
covers the whole area of education and is largely supported and 
controlled by the State is national, and we should be on our guard 
lest any further nationalisation of our schools, if accompanied, 
as it would be, by an increased measure of Government control, 
might not prove harmful. The realities underlying the ideas con- 
veyed by the words ‘co-ordination’ and ‘national system,’ or 
even ‘ the scientific precision of educational aims,’ may be bought 
too dear and at too great a sacrifice of institutional and 
intellectual freedom. 

It is our secondary education that has lent itself most easily 
to attack, as necessarily less strictly organised than any other part 
of our system. Only recently has it come under the supervision 
of the State, and no impartial observer can doubt that it is owing 
largely to the influence exercised by the Board, through their 
Principal Assistant Secretary of the Secondary Branch and his 
staff of experienced inspectors, that the teaching in our secondary 
schools has been in many ways improved, and made more 
aecessible to large sections of the people. 

Whatever may be the defects of our State-controlled elemen- 
tary schools—and there are many directions in which improve- 
ments might be effected—recent legislation has certainly enabled 
larger numbers of the children trained in those schools to obtain 
instruction in schools of a higher grade. Whether we have shown 
sufficient wisdom in the arrangements made for the transfer of 
children from elementary to so-called secondary schools is still 
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an open question. There are at present few, if any, qualified 
children to whom is denied the opportunity, if they desire it, of 
passing from the elementary to a higher grade of school, Unfor- 
tunately, however, of those to whom these advantages are offered 
there is still a large percentage who are unable to profit fully 
by the teaching they might receive, This is due to many causes, 
social and economic, but largely, no doubt, to the fact that the 
schemes of instruction provided in the schools to which these 
children are transferred are not sufficiently well adapted to the 
kind of work in which the great majority of them are likely to 
be subsequently engaged. 

Whether the curriculum of the secondary school should have 
any special reference to the probable occupations of the pupils 
in attendance has become a matter of immediate practical import- 
ance, having regard to the increasingly large proportion of 
scholars occupying free places in our secondary schools, the cir- 
cumstances of whose parents compel them to look upon the educa- 
tion of their children mainly from a utilitarian standpoint. We 
cannot expect our schools, State-aided as so many are, to maintain 
such high ideals as will satisfy the extreme advocates of what 
is called a liberal education. After all, we must remember that 
learning for its own sake, for the mere intellectual pleasure it 
affords, for the cultivation and improvement of one’s own mind, 
is a somewhat selfish and certainly a self-centred enjoyment, 
The enrichment of the mind is, of itself, an end worthy of atten- 
tion and attainment, but the final aim of self-development should 
be to provide us with the mental, moral, and physical equipment 
that best fits us for complete living, and has some reference 
to our environment and to the general conditions in which 
we move and work. The education which we receive at school 
must, therefore, in the first place, be directed towards placing 
us in the most favourable position for earning our own livelihood. 
It is only when that object is secured that we can hope to gain 
the freedom and independence of thought and action that will 
enable us to devote our energies to altruistic pursuits, or even to 
the best means of enjoying our leisure in accordance with the 
bent of our own tastes and intellectual activities. To some 
extent, therefore, what we understand by ‘ vocationalism ’ should 
influence the general courses of study provided in all our schools. 
This is almost a self-evident proposition. But the question now 
being considered, as affecting the organisation of a complete 
national system of education, is the extent to which the voca- 
tional idea should affect the curriculum in secondary schools. 
Its urgency and importance have not been overlooked by our 
Board of Education. The Memoranda on Teaching and Organisa- 


tion in Secondary Schools, recently published, testify to the care 
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and thought which the advisers of the Secondary Branch of the 
Board have given to a subject, the difficulty of which is partly 
due to the variety in the types and grades of school which have 
been generally regarded as secondary. Latterly, the word ‘ Inter- 
mediate’ is with advantage being substituted for secondary, as 
more correctly expressing the wide range of schools which the 
word is intended to cover. It includes every grade of education 
between that provided in the public elementary school and the 
University or Higher Technical Institution; and with a view to 
the avoidance of terms that seem to indicate class distinctions, 
it might be advisable, in future, to give to our elementary school 
the more expressive title of ‘ Preparatory ’ school, as more clearly 
indicating the aim and purpose of the education which it is 
intended to provide. ’ 

The kind of instruction to be given in our preparatory schools 
is a matter of the highest importance, but it involves too many 
practical problems to be here considered. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether vocational teaching of a distinctly specialised 
character should form part of the instruction in those schools. 
The time is too limited and the difficulty of determining the 
future avocations of the children is insuperable. I have else- 
where’ explained how, by making some form of handwork, 
differentiated in urban and rural districts, an essential part of 
the curriculum, and not, as now, an extra subject, the education 
provided in these schools might become a suitable preparation 
for subsequent vocational training. If, further, the size of the 
upper classes could be sufficiently reduced to enable the teachers 
to give more individual attention to each pupil, the capacities and 
intellectual aptitudes of the several children might be more care- 
fully considered with special reference to their future work, and 
their fitness for higher education or for some particular industrial 
occupation might be more easily determined. 

The question of the relation of vocationalism to the curriculum 
of Intermediate or Secondary Schools is one of much greater 
difficulty. In order to understand all that is involved in it we 
must remember that there is, and should be, considerable variety 
in the character of these schools. When Matthew Arnold, with 
such reiterated emphasis, urged us to organise our Secondary 
education, he scarcely realised the complexity of the elements 
which we were asked to co-ordinate. That difficulty has been 
duly recognised by the Board of Education in the Memoranda to 
which I have referred. Mr. Bruce, in his introduction, pertinently 
points out that 

Secondary schools have a two-fold function. They provide a general 
preliminary education for those who aim at occupations or professions 

* The Book of School Handwork (Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd.). 
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which require highly trained intelligence, and they are further 
for the education of a very large number of pupils who leave school at or 
about the age of sixteen and at once enter upon & commercial industry or 


farming occupations ; 
and the Report further states : 


The nature of the curricula which can be approved for schools will 
necessarily depend on the special circumstances of each particular case ; 
that is, the previous education of the pupils, the nature of their home 
life, the length of time during which they will remain at school, and 
the occupations to which they will subsequently proceed. 


It is satisfactory to note that the Board fully realise the 
importance of securing that variety, freedom, and elasticity in 
the organisation of our Intermediate education which all teachers 
have strenuously advocated. 

It is only by bearing in mind the diverse conditions that have 
to be observed in settling the curricula of these schools that any 
definite pronouncement can be made as to whether—and if so, to 
what extent—a vocational bias should be given to our Secondary 
education. Speaking generally, I should say that, as the leaving 
age of the pupils of these schools advances, the necessity of any 
special instruction having a direct reference to the future occupa- 
tions of the pupils recedes. It is in the lower grades of Inter- 
mediate schools that vocational teaching will prove most 
attractive and most valuable. On the other hand, in the higher- 
grade schools there should be different types of curricula varied 
according to certain fundamental differences in the intellectual 
aptitudes of the pupils. The arrangements suggested by the 
Board ‘are in many respects similar to those that have been for 
many years adopted in Germany. In all the large German 
towns three types of higher secondary schools are provided. 
These are the Gymnasium, giving Greek and Latin instruction ; 
the Real-Gymnasium, in which Greek is not taught; and the 
Oberreal-Schule, in which no classical instruction is provided, 
the time thus saved being devoted to modern languages, science, 
and mathematics. A somewhat similar classification is indicated 
in the Board’s Memoranda, but they suggest that provision might 
be made in the same school for different curricula, by arranging 
for a uniform course of instruction in the lower forms of the 
school, and by offering alternatives in the upper divisions, these 
alternatives being (1) classics, including ancient history and the 
Greek Testament; (2) science and mathematics; (3) modern 
humanistic studies. The scheme here suggested is in many ways 
an improvement on that adopted in the German schools. 
Whether it can be fully developed in the same sehool, or whether 
it can be more efficiently organised in separate schools, is a 
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question which must be left to be determined by each separate 
Local Authority. It will, however, be seen that the first of 
these alternatives corresponds to the Gymnasium type of school, 
the second to the Oberreal-Schule, and the third to the Real- 
Gymnasium. But the suggested curriculum of thé Board in this 
third type is more educational, indicating a higher order of 
culture, than that provided by the German system. 

In any proposals for the better organisation of our Secondary 
education it would, I think, be highly undesirable to introduce 
@ definitely vocational or professional bias into these alternative 
curricula. The education should be liberal in the correct mean- 
ing of that term—i.e. all the subjects should be taught and 
studied free from any direct reference to the subsequent occupa- 
tions of the pupils. At the same time it should be understood 
that different courses of instruction, whilst corresponding to 
broad divisions of professional activity, may equally well provide 
a truly liberal education. Whilst it is essential that the teaching, 
eveh in the upper departments of these higher schools, should be 
general and not specialised, it is also important that it should be 
distinct from the kind of instruction proper to the University. 
In this opinion I am supported by the Board, who very clearly 
state : 

Specialisation proper to the upper part of a Secondary School is to 
be distinct from the specialisation which is underlying and appropriate 
to a University, and it is the duty of the Board to secure that the higher 
work done in the schools, while constituting a proper preparation for 
University work, does not anticipate it either in the methods of study or in 
the nature of the curriculum. 

The principle here enunciated is in general agreement with the 
suggestions of the Consultative Committee, wha advocate ‘the 
acceptance of a clear line of demarcation between school and 
University studies, the school course being preparatory to the 
University course without anticipating it.’ With these opinions 
I entirely concur; but they would seem to differ, to some extent, 
from those of the Commissioners on University education in 
London, who, in their Report, incidentally refer at some length 
to the organisation of Secondary education and the curricula of 
Secondary Schools. As regafds the preliminary studies of medi- 
cal students in physics, chemistry, and biology, the Commissioners 
clearly state that such students 

should become familiar with the whole range of the conceptions with which 
these sciences are concerned ; should appreciate and assimilate the methods 
by which they proceed ; and should be trained in the technical knowledge 
and skill required for the employment of these methods, 


but add ‘The best time and place for this instruction is the 
last two years of a good Secondary School course.’ At the 
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same time they endorse the suggestion that the teacher of these - 
subjects, 

in order to awaken and sustain the interest of his students, will probably 
find it necessary to illustrate the application of the principles of the 
science he is teaching by selecting examples which have a bearing upon 
their future work. ? 


It cannot be denied that teaching, so illustrated, would be 
vocational in character and would anticipate the methods of study 
appropriate to University work. Moreover, it would be found 
practically impossible in any Secondary School, where the pupils 
may be destined for very different careers, to give instruction 
with so distinctly a professional bias. 

In schools of a lower grade, where the leaving age of the 
pupils is fifteen or sixteen, new elements enter into the con- 
sideration of the question of vocational instruction. These 
schools are of very different types. There is the modern County 
Secondary School, which provides courses of instruction some- 
what similar to those of the old Grammar School, and there are 
various Intermediate Schools, some of which will be known as 
Junior or Lower Technical Schools. The curriculum in these 
Lower Technical Schools should have distinct reference to local 
requirements ; but in both types of school the cardinal subjects 
indicated in Clause 1 of the Memoranda—English, mathematics, 
science, and drawing, and at least one other language, to which 
I would add some form of handicraft—should be taught. The 
time allocated to each of these subjects would vary in the different 
types of school. In the ordinary Grammar School type the 
teaching should be practical without being definitely vocational, 
and the curriculum should be so arranged as to admit in certain 
cases of the transfer of pupils to schools of a higher grade, whence 
they might easily pass to the University at or about the age of 
seventeen. Mr. Bruce, in his introductory remarks to the 
Memoranda, refers to the widespread conviction that 
even the general education of boys and girls will gain in effectiveness if 
their work at school is to some extent brought into direct connection with 
their probable occupations in after life. : 


This might be the case if it were practicable, but much depends 
on the ‘ extent’ and more on the possibility of ascertaining ‘the 
probable occupations’ of the pupils in after life. Where, how- 
ever, such occupations can be ascertained, or are already deter- 
mined, a vocational character may be given to the curriculum. 
The mental bias of the pupil is a consideration of the greatest 
consequence in determining the kind of education which he 
should receive. There are children who, at a comparatively early 


* Final Report, p. 164. 
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age, show a decided aptitude for practical work and very little 
for literary studies. They prefer doing to reading, and are found 
to be diligent, attentive and thoughtful when actively engaged 
on some kind of practical work. It is these children who should 
be drafted into the Junior Technical Schools. 

One of the many difficulties of giving a vocational bias to any 
general school curriculum is that the tastes and mental aptitudes 
of children differ often very widely from those of their parents, 
ahd consequently the occupations of their parents cannot be 
taken as indicating the employment for which their children 
are best suited. For these reasons it is desirable in the ordinary 
Intermediate School that, whilst the methods of instruction in 
nearly all subjects should be practical in character, stimulating 
the activity and initiative of the pupil, the curriculum should be 
general and liberal. 

For children who, on leaving the preparatory school, are at 
once able to obtain employment as apprentices or in any other 
capacity, it is very desirable that they should attend day classes 
for some hours in each week, and that employers should be 
required to afford facilities for such attendance. In many Ger- 
man towns there is found an excellent system of Continuation 
Schools, in which the young employees receive special instruction 
in the theory and practice of their trades, and continue at the 
same time their ordinary education. The schools are largely 
supported by the municipality and are under the direction of 
the employers engaged in the particular trades to which the 
instruction applies. Attendance at those schools is obligatory, 
bu$ compulsion is practically unnecessary, seeing that the teach- 
ing provided in the school increases the value of the pupils’ 
services to their employers. To meet the requirements of those 
engaged in different industries the number of schools in any one 
town must correspond to the number of different industries 
therein practised. In Munich alone there are, I am informed, 
fifty-five Continuation -Schools, each providing instruction in % 
separate trade, in addition to about a dozen others in which the 
teaching is not so fully specialised. Excellent as such a system is, 
it will be seen how difficulf, if not impossible, it would be to 
imitate it in this country, and consequently how inapplicable 
is the example of Munich, so often quoted, to our own industrial 
conditions. Nevertheless, the problem of providing vocational 
training for children who go to work at the age of fourteen is 
an urgent one, and is the more difficult of solution seeing how 
important it is that the instruction should be given in the day- 
time rather than in the evening, when young people between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen are generally too jaded to reap 
its full advantages. 
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From the foregoing necessarily incomplete statement it will 
be seen that no rule of universal application can be laid down 
as to the extent to which a vocational bias can be given to the 
teaching provided in any Secondary or Intermediate School. 
Experiments may be usefully tried by local authorities, with 
whom the responsibility for organising secondary education in 
their localities must finally rest. The problem cannot be solved 
‘by educational theorists. Careful consideration must be given 
to the views of those who are practically acquainted with indus- 
trial requirements. Two general principles, however, may be 
accepted. (1) In the higher grade Secondary Schools, the courses 
of instruction, although they may be with advantage dif- 
ferentiated as suggested in the Board’s Memoranda, should be 
distinctly liberal in character, without reference to any one branch 
of professional or industrial activity, and the instruction both as 
regards methods and aims should not overlap University educa- 
tion. (2) In the lower-grade schools vocational teaching may 
with advantage be introduced, but whilst the character and extent 
of the teaching must depend on a variety of circumstances, it 
should always be associated with general education, and some 
provision should be made in the daytime for the further instruc- 
tion, on strictly practical lines, of all children between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen. 

PuHitip MAGNovs. 


Note.—Since the above was written, I have read the thoughtful 
and comprehensive Report of the Unionist Social Reform Com- 
mittee on Education, recently published by Mr. John Murray. 
With most of the conclusions of that Report, bearing on the 
subject to which this article refers, there will be general agree- 
ment. Before deciding, however, to make attendance at Con- 
tinuation Classes obligatory on all children leaving school at the 
age of fourteen, we should carefully determine the character of 
the instruction to be provided in those classes, and the steps to 
be taken to secure efficient teachers. But our first efforts should 
be directed towards making our elementary teaching a more 
suitable preparation than now for vocational training. 

P. M. 
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THE SOCIAL DAWN IN INDIA 


THaT India has undergone remarkable developments since the 
century opened is generally recognised; but their extent and 
significance are interpreted with a variety of opinion compar- 
able to the extraordinary diversities of physical and natural 
features, of ethnic types, of languages, creeds and customs, and 
of political conditions included within the vast boundaries of the 
Indian Empire. We are told that India is already fitted for 
representative institutions of the most advanced Western type, 
and we have a few writers prepared to encourage efforts, puny 
as these have been, to subvert alien rule and put in its place 
some undefined form of indigenous government. At the other 
end of the scale we have reactionary commentators who con- 
sider that the political reforms associated with the names of 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto were utterly uncalled for, sub- 
versive of the whole theory and practice of the Indian Govern- 
ment; that, as an article in the February Blackwood asserts, 
we must abandon the futile effort to graft Western institutions 
on the East, and continue on the old patriarchal lines. Between 
these two extremes there is a wide range of opinion as to 
the manner in which British rule should be adapted to chang- 
ing conditions. There are many voices, both English and Indian, 
ready to make suggestions on this the most complex and diffi- 
cult task ever undertaken by a democratic country, and it may 
be that none of them are without signification. We can best 
appraise their relative value by studying the degree and nature 
of the changes in India which have the greatest potency for 
the future—those relating to the social, religious, and economic 
bases of the life of the Indian peoples. 

Unfortunately generalisations respecting these changes are 
too often made from most inadequate data. Only 2.2 per cent. 
of the people live in large cities of more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, and it is by no means unusual for a European to reside 
in Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras for years without gaining insight 
into the real India. Nor can conclusions drawn from life in 
a single province be taken as applicable to the Empire as a 
whole, with diversities of races and climes far more numerous 
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than those of Europe. To say nothing of the ‘ week-end visitor,’- 
there are even excellent people who having never been east 
of Suez yet think they know India because they have come 
in contact with a few of her educated sons sojourning here 
for study or pleasure. That these gentlemen represent an 
important class growing in nutnbers and influence is unques- 
tionable; but if the day has long gone by for contemptuous 
allusions to the men of HEinglish education as a ‘ microscopic 
minority,’ it has certainly not come for regarding them as 
typical of the Indian peoples generally. . 

There can be no better corrective for loose getieralisation 
on wholly insufficient data than the study of the irrefutable 
evidence of the 1911 Census Report prepared by Mr. E. A. 
Gait, O.8.I., C.I.B., which has been issued in India and is 
about to be presented to Parliament. The Dependency is divided 
for census purposes into nineteen Provincial or Native State 
areas, each controlled by a superintendent. Their reports, with 
the accompanying tables, were all before Mr. Gait when he 
prepared this final volume, in the light of exceptional experience 
gained as a provincial superintendent in two of the three pre- 
vious synchronous enumerations in India. For nearly two years 
past he has been a member of the new Government of Behar 
and Orissa, and this has stood in the way of that complete 
absorption in his theme which is apparent in the general report 
of the previous census prepared by the late Sir H. H. Risley, 
the well-known ethnologist, and himself; but Mr. Gait has 
written with lucidity and care, and the present work gives us 
the most complete and informing picture of India’s 315 millions 
at the commencement of the second decade of the twentieth 
century which it is possible to provide. 

Regarded simply as a4 human document, the report is of 
surpassing interest, for it relates to the largest aggregation of 
people ever brought within the scope of a synchronous and 
uniform enumeration, substantially exceeding the combined 
populations of the three continents of America, Africa, and 
Australia. It opens up many fascinating lines of study; but 
the present purpose is to survey the leading features of the 
material provided for estimating the inter-related social and 
economic changes now in progress. 

Obviously the report has its limitations, for no statistics can 
tell us all, nor from them can we fully estimate the working 
of hidden causes; but the enumeration is more elaborate than 
the census of any Western country, for in addition to the cus- 
tomary information it records occupations, religions, and caste. 
These particulars are essential in a land where questions of 
social progress are much more closely bound up with religious 
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sanctions than in the West. Hinduism, to which two thirds 
of the people belong, is not only a complex congeries of creeds 
and doctrines, but is permeated by an elaborate system of 
caste whereby the accident of birth determines once for all 
the whole course of a man’s social and domestic relations, any 
deviation therefrom being punished by means of governing elders 
or panchayats. For example, only a month ago three prominent 
and wealthy Bhatias of Bombay, one of them ex-Sheriff of the 
city, were excommunicated for visiting England and refusing to 
undergo repulsive penances on their return. 

Since Mr. Gait nowhere enters upon a direct discussion of 
the extent to which caste is being affected or undermined by 
educational progress, the conditions of modern life and the leaven 
of such British conceptions as that of equality before the law, 
we have to be content with incidental indications. Possibly 
his reticence may not be unconnected with the fact that when 
the Morley-Minto reforms were under discussion there was some 
controversy as to the proportion of Hindus belonging to the 
* depressed classes ’—beginning with those from whom Brahmans 
will not take water, and descending to the many millions whose 
very touch is pollution. Whereas at the beginning of the century 
the orthodox Brahman would have emphatically denied that 
these outcastes could be properly counted as Hindus, their 
organs in the Press were indignant four or five years ago at 
the suggestion made by the advocates of separate Mahomedan 
representation that these pariahs, estimated to form one third 
of the total population classed under ‘ Hinduism,’ ought not 
to be reckoned as within its pale for political purposes. Some 
of the gentlemen consulted by the provincial superintendents as 
to a definition of the boundary line of Hinduism actually claimed 
that all non-Moslem and non-Christian inhabitants of the country 
should be reckoned as Hindus, thus sweeping into the net 
not only Animists but also Buddhists and Sikhs, and 
even Parsis. The surprising variety of opinions prevented the 
adoption of any definite test, and it may be noted that on 
this occasion Mr. Gait has omitted the table of social group- 
ings given by Sir Herbert Risley at the end of his remarkable 
chapter on ‘Caste, Tribe, and Race,’ in the previous report, 
which provided data for the calculation by a competent authority 
that of 197 million Hindus included in this ethnographic group- 
ing no less than 88 millions belonged to the depressed classes, 
and therefore suffered in greater or less degree from an elaborate 
and relentless system of social oppression. 

In the absence of definite information it would need great 
skill and knowledge to work out the proportions from the 
elaborate tables of ‘caste, tribe, race, or nationality’ in the 
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present report. But there is much incidental evidence of the 
working of the leaven whereby numbers of the outcastes are 
escaping from their ‘ birth’s invidious bar.’ For generations 
the educated classes left them to their degradation, and the 
only workers for their uplift were the Christian missionaries. 
But a new consciousness of responsibility in this matter has 
been awakened in recent years among educated Indians, and 
sincere if not very widespread ameliorative efforts are now being 
made by indigenous missions and societies. That the under- 
lying aim is largely political is unquestionable. Speaking at 
a meeting of one of the societies at Karachi last Christmas, 
Lala Lajpat Rai observed that the question was not one merely 
of charity and good-will but of national self-preservation. The 
fact is that many Indian politicians have taken to heart the 
warning of Lord Sydenham, during his successful Bombay 
Governorship, that anielioration of the wrongs of the depressed 
classes is an essential prelude to the development of that nation- 
hood of which they dream. The significant fact in respect to 
these societies is that they are composed of Indians working 
for Indians of lower social status, and, as Lord Sydenham says, 
they help indirectly to mould opinion, and thus to produce 
effects which cannot be evaluated in figures or embodied in 
reports. 

Unlike its predecessors, the British Government does not 
officially control the caste system, and communities seeking 
emancipation from social thraldom are not precluded by State 
action from making the attempt. When a low caste grows 
more prosperous and abandons the degrading occupation formerly 
followed, its members naturally endeavour to acquire a better 
status. The first half-unconscious step, to which they are urged 
by the degraded Brahmans they induce to minister to them, 
is to give up their ‘impure ’ or heterodox practices and to model 
their conduct in life on that of the higher castes. The next 
step is to endeavour to slough off the old caste designation ; 
and at each succeeding census the provincial superintendents 
are overwhelmed with communal petitions for recognition under 
a different nomenclature. While the practice in dealing with 
such applications has not always been uniform, as a general 
rule the new name is recognised if its adoption causes no risk 
of confusion. But the census authorities also hear from the 
opponents of change. A society, appropriately established at 
Benares, exists for the declared object of preventing the present 
social organisation from being subverted. 

Moreover the Brahmanic system, which has shown extra- 
ordinary powers of absorption since the distant centuries, when, 
overthrowing the reformed Buddhistic faith, it re-established 
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jts supremacy, can, and does, adapt itself to changing condi- 
tions, suffering many infractions of ancient custom provided 
that the more important restrictions, particularly those con- 
cerning marriage, are observed. Some years ago the Brahmo 
Samaj, the deistic reform movement founded by Rammohan 
Roy about 1830, and now led by Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
seemed destined to make great headway among the educated 
Bengalis; but it is not doing so, and numbers only some 5500 
adherents. This is accounted for by the greater latitude of 
thought and action now allowed to the advanced Hindus of 
Bengal. Large numbers of them have thrown off many of the 
trammels of caste, specially those of commensality, without let 
or hindrance from their neighbours. Brahmoism is thus no longer 
needed, says Mr. Gait, as a refuge for the Hindu nonconformist ; 
and the present tendency is for Brahmos, other than those of 
the Sadharan Samaj, to be re-absorbed in Hinduism. Another 
reason for this stagnation is that the intolerance of idolatry 
emphasised by the founders of Brahmoism has lost its force. 
Idolatry is now regarded by many advanced Hindus as a stage 
in the evolution of religious beliefs; and they no longer think 
it necessary to join a reform moyement merely because the Hindu 
masses are in a lower stage than that to which they have them- 
selves attained. 

The only other modern reform movement enumerated in 
the table of general distribution by religion, the Arya Samaj, 
is making headway in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
The total strength at the census was 243,000, or about two and 
a half times what is was ten years before, and six times the 
number returned in 1891. The rapid increase is due to elaborate 
missionary organisation. The majority of converts are from Brah- 
manic Hindus, but special efforts are directed to the re-conversion of 
proselytes to Christianity or Islam, whilst persons born in these 
faiths are occasionally won. Although the movement originated 
among the higher castes, a large proportion of the new adherents 
are Meghs and other men of low caste, who are admitted as 
‘clean’ after going through purifying ceremonies. The utmost 
emphasis is laid upon educational progress, and a leader of the 
cult in the Punjab estimates that in that province about two 
thirds of the total number of Aryas consists of persons who 
have been purified or raised socially through the efforts of the 
Samaj. The founder, Swami Dayanand, inculcating monotheism 
and proclaiming the infallibility of the Vedas, sought to reform 
Hinduism into, or replace it by, a national religion. For this 
purpose it was necessary that its acceptance should not inyelve 
renunciation of Hindu essentials; hence such prohibitions as 
that against cow-killing. As the United Provinces superinten- 
dent (Mr. Blunt) observes, this religion possesses a definite creed, 
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téaches doctrines of a bold and masculine type, and is free 
from the formléssness and indefiniteness of Hindu polytheism 
on the one side and the weak eclecticism of the Brahmos on 
thé other. The Samaj denounces the evils of early nuptials 
and countenances widow marriage. The Aryas are not recog- 
nised as Hindus by the orthodox, but they will no doubt be 
so in time. 

The losses from orthodoxy to the new faith are no longer 
being made up by the re-absorption of Sikhs into Hinduism, for 
there has been a great Sikh revival in the Punjab, the home 
of the cult, where its adherents have risen by 37 per cent. 
in the decade. Sikh preachers, we are told, have been doing 
a great deal towards the reclamation of the depressed classes, 
who are being freely admitter to their fold. Long ago Buddhism 
practically disappeared from the land of its birth, for Burma, 
where there are upwards of ten million Buddhists, is India only 
in a political sense; but one of the most significant of recent 
religious developments is the formation of a South India Sakya 
Buddhist society with missionary aims, which has met with 
some success. Mahomedanism has small but continuous acces- 
sions from the Hindus, and it is noteworthy that in Burma 
while the Hindu settlers have a tendency to become absorbed in 
the Buddhist population around them it is not so with the 
Mahomedan. When a Moslem marries a Burmese wife the 
children are brought up to his religion. As a set-off to its 
losses, Hinduism receives, and in some degree elevates, acces- 
sions from Animism, the term used to cover the miscellany 
of superstitions existing among the primitive and only partially 
civilised hill and forest tribes, who form some 3 per cent. of 
the population. The process of absorption into the Brahmanic 
system is, however, gradual, and it is extremely difficult to say 
at what stage an Animistic tribe can be regarded as having 
become Hindu. 

Unquestionably, however, the most important element of 
religious evolution in raising the Indian masses is the growth 
of Christianity. There were considerably more than three and a 
half million Indian Christians (excluding, of course, Europeans 
and ‘ Anglo-Indians’ as the Eurasians are now officially termed), 
and the gain in this community as a whole during the decennial 
period was no less than 32.6 per cent. Nearly two fifths of them 
are Roman Catholics, one ninth Roman Syrians, and one twelfth 
Jacobite and Reformed Syrians, while the remainder belong 
to the manifold forms of Protestant faith represented on the 
Indian mission field. The local distribution of Christians is 
very irregular, and, except in the case of the ancient colonies 
of Syrians, the main factors are the location and strength of 
the missionary agencies and the period for which they have been 
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established, but much also depends on the amenability of the 
classes they seek to convert. The greatest success of the mis- 
sionaries is generally amongst the aboriginal tribes, such as 
the Khasis of Assam, the Mundas and Oraons of Chota Nagpur, 
and the Karens of Burma. 

In the case of the Hindus the high-caste convert has literally 
to lose all to follow Christ ; but the low-caste convert has much 
less to lose, while he gains materially in the facilities for educa- 
tion, assistance in getting employment, and the like ; and he can 
drop his despised caste designation. But it may be pointed out 
that the social difficulty for caste converts grows less with the 
increasing number of Christians. The missionaries have raised 
their converts’ standards of cleanliness in dress and habits, and 
their position in general estimation has improved accordingly. 
As Mr. Blunt says in the United Provinces report : 

If the missionaries could and can get little out of the first generation, 
the second generation is‘in their hands from the earliest years. The 
children of the converts born in Christianity are very different to their 
parents; their grandchildren will be better still. It is this which provides 


the other side to the black picture so often drawn of the inefficiency of 
Christian conversion. 


In this connexion mention may be made of the earnest work 
of the Salvation Army amongst the criminal tribes and depressed 
classes generally, of which Mr. Harold Begbie has written so 
enthusiastically in Other Sheep. In several provinces, Commis- 
sioner Booth-Tucker, himself a former Indian civilian, has entered 
into special arrangements with Government for the reclamation 
of tribes whose criminal proclivities it has been found impossible 
to curb by means of police surveillance. The Salvationists en- 
deavour to improve the moral and material condition of these 
people by sympathetic supervision, and by teaching them various 
industries which will enable them to earn an honest livelihood. 
It should be added that since the census was taken there have 
been remarkable outcaste mass movements to Christianity. 
Reuter’s Calcutta correspondent telegraphed last October a sum- 
mary of details given by the organ of the Methodist Episco- 
palians reporting the recent baptism of nearly 150,000 in seven 
districts, and that it was hoped that 24 million converts would 
shortly be obtained. Whatever may be the numerical successes 
of missionary effort, statistics cannot give the full measure of 
the influence of Christian propaganda. Mr. Gait points out 
that through the mission schools and colleges Christian thought 
influences large numbers who remain Hindus, and Christian 
ideals and standards are everywhere gaining ground. 


There is a growing tendency to monotheism amongst the educated classes 
throughout India. The European reader of Indian newspapers is frequently 
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astonished at the writers’ familiarity with the Bible, while no politician 
ean fail to take note of the influence of Christian thought on social 
questions, such as polygamy, child marriage, and the inequalities of the 
caste system. 


The Census Commissioner sums up a survey of the varying 
marriage customs of India with the observation that the relations 
of the sexes in India are steadily becoming more regular. The 
statistics of civil condition, however, do not reveal any marked 
departure as yet from the ancient marital customs. There are 
in India 24 million wives under ten, and nine millions under 
fifteen years of age. Owing to early marriage and the disparity 
which often exists between the ages of husband and wife, as 
well as the social ban against re-marriage, no less than 17 per 
cent. of the total female population are widows, as against only 
9 per cent. in Western Europe, and more than one third of a 
million are so under the age of fifteen. The practice of infant 
marriage has been denounced by social reformers from the time, 
a quarter of a century ago, when the late Mr. B. M. Malabari 
commenced the campaign which resulted in raising the age of 
congent for married as well as unmarried girls from ten to twelve 
years. 

Mr. Malabari’s efforts raised a storm of opposition from 
orthodox Hindus ; but at the present time Government proposals, 
based on more comprehensive Bills introduced by Indian 
members, are before the Viceroy’s Council for strengthening the 
law in various ways, including raising the age of consent out- 
side the marriage relationship from twelve to thirteen, and pro- 
tecting girls between thirteen and fifteen by the creation of a 
new offence of misdemeanour. The social reformers ask for 
stronger measures, but an alien Government is rightly anxious 
that its legislation should be acceptable to the mass of the people 
instead of going in advance of public opinion. The figures so 
far as they go point to a slight diminution of the practice of 
infant marriage, while the more enlightened members of the 
higher caste who do not allow widows to re-marry are beginning 
to realise how wrong it is to expose their daughters to the risk 
of lifelong widowhood, and the feeling against infant marriage 
is thus being created amongst them. At the other end of the 
social structure, however, there is a movement in the opposite 
direction. As the prohibition of widow marriage is a badge of 
respectability, some of the lower Hindu castes show a strong 
inclination to prohibit or at least discountenance the practice. 

The tendencies to social progress are, of course, greatly 
stimulated by the growth of literacy. The general instruction 
issued for the first time to enumerators, that no one should be 
regarded as literate unless he could write a letter to a friend 
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wa read his reply, however necessary for the sake of uniformity 
and precision, renders comparison difficult. But though this 
census, unlike its predecessors, took no account of the large 
number of people who can laboriously decipher the pages of a 
printed vernacular book without being able to write, the number 
of literate persons rose during the decade from 15.7 to 18.6 
millions, being an increase of 18 per cent. The relatively high 
advance in female literacy is a most cheering feature for the 
social reformer; the proportion of literates per thousand males 
rose from 98 to 106, that for females much more markedly, from 
seven to ten. The rate of increase was equally great in the 
previous decade ; hence the total number of females who can read 
and write is now a million and a quarter, compared with less than 
half a million twenty years ago. 

There has also been rapid progress in the knowledge of the 
alien tongue in which the chief administrative business of the 
country is carried on, and which has long been the lingua franca 
of the higher educated classes. The number of persons possess- 
ing knowledge of English in March 1911 was nearly half as 
large again as at the beginning of the century. The number 
is still inconsiderable in proportion to the population, for of 
every 10,000 persons of each sex it comprises only 95 males and 
10 females. But alike in general and in English literacy, progress 
will be much more rapid in the current decennium than in that 
of the report. In his speech to a deputation from the Calcutta 
University in January 1912, His Majesty the King, referring 
to the Delhi announcement that large sums were to be allotted 
for the expansion and improvement of education, said : 


It is my wish that there may be spread over the land a network of 
schools and colleges from which will go forth many loyal and useful citizens, 
able to hold their own in industries and agriculture and all the vocations 
of life. And it is my wish, too, that the homes of my Indian subjects may 
be brightened and their labour sweetened by the spread of knowledge, with 
all that follows in its train—a higher level of thought, of comfort, and 
of health. It is through education that my wish will be fulfilled, and 
the cause of education in India will ever be close to my heart. 


To the policy thus graciously announced, Sir Harcourt Butler, 
the Education Member, has bent his great abilities, and educa- 
tiona! diffusion will be one of the most outstanding features of the 
present Viceroyalty. The Government has in this matter the 
hearty co-operation of Indian leaders ; indeed, both Mr. Gokhale 
and the Aga Khan advocate the adoption of free compulsory 
education for boys on a local option basis. The time is not ripe 
for this reform in a poor country where it is difficult to obtain 
competent teachers for existing primary schools, but the fact 
that it is pressed for shows how far we have travelled since the 
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closing years of the nineteenth century, when educated Indian 
opinion discouraged the application of funds to primary instruc- 
tion for the masses in the interests of higher education for the 
few. 

The spread of literacy and of more enlightened social usages 
has been accompanied, as every student of Indian problems 
knows, by higher standards of comfort and a very noticeable rise 
in prices and wages. There have been marked developments in 
the creation and extension of industries on a capitalistic basis. 
Indeed, some writers, and notably Sir Theodore Morison in his 
Economic Transition of India, have likened the economic changes 
now proceeding in India to those which revolutionised the con- 
ditions of English life at the dawn of the nineteenth century. But 
the census returns do not point to the coming of an industrial 
revolution sweeping enough to make India other than a pre- 
dominatingly agricultural country. While many disintegrating 
influences are at work to break down the self-contained solidarity of 
village life, there has been a growth rather than a decline in the 
vast relative proportion of the population dependent upon agri- 
culture. In addition to the 72 per cent. supported by ‘ the ex- 
ploitation of the earth’s surface,’ 5 per cent. of workers whose 
principal occupation is non-agrarian claimed some form of agricul- 
ture as a subsidiary means of livelihood. The number of landlords 
and cultivators rose in the decennium from 155 millions to 175 
millions, the rate of increase being 13 per cent., or double that 
of the general population. 

The changes in the village economy being brought about 
by improved means of communication, and the increasing use 
of machine-made goods, have not led to rural depopulation. 
Nine-tenths of the people are still supported by the simple 
occupations commonly followed in every village. Many rural 
industries have been more or less destroyed ; but the hereditary 
workers in them have been drawn not so much to the towns 
as to agricultural pursuits. Indeed, the proportion of the urban 
to the total population fell during the decade from 9.9 to 9.5 per 
cent. (or less than one eighth of the proportion in England and 
Wales); but the main explanation is that the plague was far 
more prevalent in towns than in rural areas, and there can be 
no doubt that though India will always remain mainly agricul- 
tural, the tendency to urban aggregation will be appreciable. 
With the steady growth of large industries and of the exploita- 
tion of commercial products, the demand for labour is leading 
many of the landless classes to seek their livelihood in the big 
centres of industry, where the pay offered is far better than that 
for field work. 

The broad conclusions to be drawn from this survey are 
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that many factors are at work in delivering the less fortunate 
classes of the Hindu population from the social thraldom of 
the Brahmanic system. Hinduism is losing ground, not by 
leakages to other faiths, since these are made up by Animistic 
accessions, but because the elaborate social system is unfavour- 
able to virility. At each of the four enumerations the percentage 
of Hindus to the total population has declined, from 74.32 in 
1881 to 69.39 in 1911. Mr. Gait tells us that the Hindus are 
less prolific than the Mahomedans, Buddhists, Animists, and 
other communities, owing to their social customs of early marriage 
and compulsory widowhood. Educated Hindu opinion is at last 
recognising that this state of things is unsatisfactory, and slowly 
but surely it is undergoing modification. Similarly it is seen 
that the building up of real nationhood is impossible so long as 
many millions of nominal Hindus are regarded by the higher 
castes with unutterable loathing and contempt; and thus a 
healthier public spirit is being created. Meanwhile, the propor- 
tion of untouchables in the population is being diminished by 
conversions to other faiths, particularly Christianity, which have 
the effect of raising the status and outlook of the converts, while 
similar influences are lifting masses of the primitive tribes from 
semi-barbarism. Even economic changes are working in various 
ways toward raising the general standard, and the campaign 
against illiteracy, seriously and earnestly pursued by Govern- 
ment with the hearty support of public opinion, is contributing 
enormously to a better social order. 

First applied by the pioneers of Christian missions, and there- 
after by Government in manifold forms, the leaven of enlighten- 
ment has already worked so far that it seems no longer a wild 
dream to imagine the day when the whole vast lump of India’s 
population will be leavened. The twilight of the dawn of social 
regeneration already appears in the Indian sky, and constitutes 
one of the most beneficent achievements of the British con- 
nexion of which the Great Akbar prophetically dreamed in 
Tennyson’s lines : 
but while I groan’d, 
From out the sunset pour’d an alien race, 


Who fitted stone to stone again, and Truth, 
Peace, Love, and Justice came and dwelt therein. 


F. H. Brown. 
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LORD MORLEY’S REFLECTIONS’ 


Les vrais hommes de progrés sont ceux qui ont pour point de départ 
un respect profond du passé. Tout ce que nous faisons, tout ce que nous 


sommes, est l’aboutissant d’un travail séculaire. 
Renan, Sowenirs d’Enfance et de Jewnesse. 


In a passage of mournful and haunting beauty the aged Renan 
reminds us of the importunity of childhood’s memories ; at times 
there arose from the depths of his heart, like the muffled tones 
of the submerged belfries of legendary churches on the Breton 
coast, the plaintive appeal of old forgotten far-off things summon- 
ing him to his prayers. He could not choose but hear, and with 
noble eloquence he pleads with the men of affairs to love the 
past even as they hope for the future; to believe that they may 
seek new truths without forsaking old ones, and that at least we 
owe it as a courtesy to our fathers to admire where we will not 
imitate and to bow where we cannot pray. The intercession is 
characteristic. Here, as elsewhere, Renan seems to mediate 
between the old school and the new. The child of tradition he 
had become its most destructive critic, and as his Church had 
appealed to history so he answered her. In him the historic 
method achieved its first, and perhaps its greatest, triumph, and 
hardly had he done his work before he paled at the sight of it. 
Perchance he had reason. It is indeed open to argument 
whether the inductive method of treating institutions, introduced 
by the Historic Method, has not been as great an instrument 
of dogmatism as the method of deduction which it displaced. 
The victors of that method gave no quarter, and races and 
religions alike went down before them. Nothing was so 
characteristic of its triumph in all fields of speculation a genera- 
tion or two ago as the zeal with which men set themselves to 
make History the handmaid of ‘ Politics.’ History, it was argued, 
showed an irresistible ‘tendency’ in a cherished direction, and 
different historians at different times discovered an inexorable 
movement from status to contract, communism to individualism, 
aristocracy to democracy, authority to liberty, custom to law, 
myth to religion, religion to morality. Others again have seen 


2 Notes on Politics and History. Macmillan. 1913. 
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in history the divine hegemony of a race or the apotheosis of a 
creed.* Never was there such a confusion of tongues since the 
day of Pentecost. The one thing in which all were agreed was 
that nothing has succeeded like success. That the race is always 
to the swift and the battle to the strong is a maxim to which, 
as it suited their occasion, writers so different in temper and 
outlook as Mommsen, Treitschke, Fustel de Coulanges (to say 
nothing of a score of others) have each in turn subscribed. It is 
of this appropriation of history to politics that Stubbs must surely 
have been thinking when he satirised the attempt of men to prove 
that ‘ all things would have been exactly as they are if everything 
had been diametrically opposite to what it was.’* Truly history 
is an intractable thing, and even Treitschke, who did more than 
anyone else to apply Schiller’s famous aphorism Die Weltge- 
schichte ist das Weltgericht, is forced to confess that, as in the 
trials of early law, the ‘judgment’ rests very largely with the 
parties and is not always above suspicion. Dead men tell no 
tales, and ‘ trial by battle’ wears a conclusive air as to the merits 
of old controversies. The maxim in his hands, as in those of so 
many others, becomes little more than a variation of the trite 
and cynical saying that every nation gets the government it 
deserves. The manifest injustice at times of the world’s history 
he only escapes by the ingenuous reflection that the law ‘ holds 
good in the long run,’ and by the admission that progress is not 
in a straight line but in a series of ‘ spirals.’ * 

It is surely the height of arbitrariness to assume that we are 
wiser merely because we are later, or that the civilisations which 
have perished therefore deserved to perish. There is retrogres- 
sion as well as progress in history, and Tel-el-Amarna, Susa, and 
Knossos should teach us that the extinction of a culture may cost 
the human race very dear and compel it to learn many things 
in religion, jurisprudence, and art all over again before it can 
take up the thread of ‘ Progress’ at the point to which the dis- 
placed peoples had brought it. Where the polemical historian 
sees ‘the immortal working of the moral powers of history ’— 
das unsterbliche Fortwirken der sittlichen Machte der Geschichte * 
—it is equally possible for others to see waste, cruelty, the destruc- 
tion of moral ideals, and the permanent conversion of Europe 
into an armed camp. It is idle to condemn the men of the past 
after the event—to accuse them of shortsightedness, security, or 
pacifism merely because it was upon them that the tower of Siloam 

2 As to race one might quote a hundred historians of the Germanist school. 
As to religion let a single instance out of a thousand suffice: ‘To be deep in 
History is to cease to be a Protestant.’'—Newman, Hssay on Development, p. 8. 

* Stubbs, Rolls Prefaces, p. 185. 


* Treitschke, Politik, s. 10. 
* Treitschke, Was férdern wir von Frankreich? p. 7. 
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fell. This is no less true of the history of thought than of the 
history of action. The historian must always be on his guard 
against a dogmatic rationalism in his criticism of early beliefs 
and an intolerant contempt for them. It is no bad rule to hold 
with Fustel de Coulanges that the more unfamiliar, the more 
forlorn, the more repugnant, early ideas are to our own the 
more we should believe them—understanding by belief not 
adherence but credit. Unfamiliarity is often the hall-mark of 
antiquity. This enlightened tolerance towards the past was never 
better exemplified than in Baur’s treatment of the Miracles. For 
him the important thing is not whether what the disciples believed 
was ‘true,’ but whether they truly believed it. This is the real 
distinction between the historian of dogma and the dogmatist. 
The historian, as Harnack reminds us, has to remember that 
the miraculous is always relative to the state of contemporary 
knowledge. 

If, therefore, by truth we mean not veracity, which is pri- 
marily the historian’s business, but value, which is the pursuit 
of the philosopher, then we must recognise that as a law of life 
history has its limits. The rules of conduct, whether public or 
private, political or ethical, secular or religious, must be sought 
and found, where Kant sought them, in the investigation of the 
content of one’s own experience. These are things which each 
generation of men must work out for themselves ; it may be with 
fear and trembling. History cannot perform for us the office of 
philosophy. Itis nota criticism of life, though it may occasionally 
supply the materials for one. Even when we have advanced from 
the conception of the historian’s object as Was ist geschehen to 
Wie es eigentlich gewesen, from ‘ What happened’ to ‘ How or 
why it actually happened,’ from the descriptive to the causal, 
we are still a long way from the imperious contemporary problem 
‘What ought to happen?’ The ‘laws’ of history are laws of 
generalisation, not commands of perfect obligation. To regard 
them otherwise is to put a yoke upon free-will and to substitute 
an otiose acceptance of the past for the enterprise of the human 
spirit. 

. Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all time, all influence, all fate ; 
Nothing to him comes early or too late. 


Is it not possible that it was of this exacerbation of contem- 
porary politics and theology by historians wearing the livery 
of parties and sects that Renan was thinking when he pleaded 
for a more reverent attitude towards the past? ‘Truly it would 
‘be no bad way of learning charity to our neighbours to begin by 
learning it towards our ancestors. Successful or unsuccessful, 
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they were not the blind tools of impersonal forces which we alone 
have subdued to our imperious yoke, as some of us would have the 
rest of us believe, and we may be at least as fallible as they. 
Possibly, indeed, we are more fortunate; we have an eager ex- 
pectation about the future which was denied to them ; we believe 
in the progress of the human mind if we believe in nothing else, 
and historians of repute are already telling us to write history 
with an eye on the future. ‘ J’aime le passé,’ said Renan, ‘ mais,’ 
he adds wistfully anticipating the triumphs of modern science, 
‘je porte envie 4|’avenir.’ No one now believes, with Thucydides 
and Machiavelli, that ‘ the future will in all probability resemble 
the past,’ or that the world is for ever moving in cycles. 
We have an immense belief in our capacity for consciously 
directed development. That, perhaps, is indeed the reason 
why we are always appropriating the past to our present 
controversies. ‘We shall always want,’ Mr. Bradley has 
told us,° ‘ and we shall always have, new metaphysics.’ 
The same seems to be true of schools of history. If, indeed, the 
philosophy of history is, in the language of Hegel, ‘ nothing but 
a thoughtful consideration of it,’ then this continual readjust- 
ment of our point of view towards her is certainly inevitable and 
may possibly be wholesome. 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der taglich sie erobern muss. 


There will be—nay there already is—a division of labour in 
the field of history ; on the one side the ‘ colligators of facts,’ the 
palaeographer, the numismatist, the philologist, the ethnologist, 
the economist, the legal historian; on the other, the thinker of 
wide vision and large discourse who interprets their labours and 
aynthesises their results. It is better that the specialist historian 
should stick to his last and leave the philosophy of history to 
those who can bring to the reading of her secrets a wide know- 
ledge of men and affairs, a deep tolerance of human infirmity, 
and that immense patience which is the secret of all true states- 
manship. Lord Morley has all these gifts and he has them in 
abundance, and his political experience has cured him—if indeed 
he ever had it—of that peculiar infirmity of the scholar’s mind— 
a contempt for the activities of his own day and generation, a 
contempt which is too often accompanied, curiously enough, by an 
impatient faith in the weapons of force, for there is no one so 
violent on occasion as your man of speculative habits. 

In these Notes on Politics and History Lord Morley has 
delivered himself of a searching criticism of contemporary civilisa- 
tion, and if he is often elusive he never fails to be suggestive. 


* Appearanee and Reality, p. xiii. 
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He propounds far more questions than he answers. The indolent 
reader had, therefore, better leave this book alone for. it will 
assuredly more often provoke him than satisfy him. But a more 
bracing challenge to exercise his wits the thoughtful reader could 
not desire. If we were asked to put in a word the aspect of contem- 
porary civilisation which seems to have most strongly impressed 
itself upon Lord Morley in these pages, we should say it was 
turbulent change. Indeed, the student of public affairs cannot 
fail to remark to-day an enormous impetus to legislative innova- 
tion coupled, by no means inconsistently, with an impatience of 
legal restraint. Were Maine alive to-day he would find it difficult 
to maintain his favourite thesis that nothing is so characteristic 
of democracy as conservatism. ‘A vast and mobile electorate,’ 
to adopt Lord Morley’s expression, is clamorous for change and 
in its eagerness to subdue all things to its mood will scarcely 
tolerate the legal and political institutions that have served the 
less impatient humours of their fathers. In America and in 
England alike there is a revolt against representative government 
as a slow and antiquated thing; in the one, as in the other, a 
rapid current in the direction of the substitution of the mandatory 
delegate of a trade union or of a ‘ primary ’ for the representative 
of a constituency, an imperative demand for ad hoc legislation as 
a means of settling industrial disputes or composing the feuds of 
the trust and the consumer. In this country the trade unions 
have demanded—and have obtained—a complete immunity from 
civil liability for the acts of their agents, with results that may 
well be described as startling’; in Australia* and in the United 
States bold legislative experiments are being, or have been, 
attempted to control a maximum price. In our own country we 
are attempting to establish a minimum wage. The whole trend 
of modern legislation marks, as I have ventured to say else- 
where, a progress from contract to status—the legal relations 
of parent and child, of husband and wife, of employer and 
workman, of doctor and patient, of landlord and tenant, are 
all undergoing a change in the direction of legislative regula- 
tion. Whether these changes keep pace with or outpace 
the development of individual character is an anxious and 
urgent question. In spite of this tendency to increase the 
functions of the State—perhaps because of it—there is everywhere 
what Lord Morley aptly calls a ‘latter-day antinomianism,’ an 
increasing disrespect for constituted authority—civil commotion 
in Ulster, ‘sympathetic’ strikes in one or more of our great 


’ See, for example, Vacher v. London Society of Compositors, A.C. [1913], 
p. 107. 

* The King and the A.-General of the Commonwealth v. the Adelaide Steam- 
ship Co., A.C. [1913], p. 78I. 
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industrial towns, hints at revolution by our Conservative Party, 
and threats, and more than threats, of a ‘sex war’ by the 
champions of Women’s Suffrage. Men are at one and the same 
time eager for legislation and impatient of law. Meanwhile each 
of the great political parties is competing with the other in talk 
of profound constitutional reconstruction—of the Referendum, 
of ‘ Federalism,’ and of a new Second Chamber. 

Where in all this ferment of change are we to look for per- 
suasion, if not for authority? Lord Morley bids us look to the 
influence of educated opinion, and his message was directed, 
happily enough, to one of those great provincial Universities 
which represent one of the most hopeful developments of our 
time. In them, if anywhere, is, he thinks, to be found the 
corrective to otiose and second-hand opinions. Maine was no 
sympathetic student of Democracy, but he was undoubtedly 
on strong ground when he urged against it that its greatest 
weakness was its passion for fluent generalisations and its 
enervating ‘ levity of assent.’ 


Crowds of men can be got to assent to general statements, clothed in 
striking language, but unverified and perhaps incapable of verification ; 
and thus there is formed a sort of sham and pretence of concurrent opinion. 
There has been a loose acquiescence in a vague proposition, and then the 
People, whose voice is the voice of God, is assumed to have spoken.® 


True, indeed, and the trouble is that, as Machiavelli *® charac- 
teristically remarked, it is very plausible to liken the voice of 
the people to the voice of God, because widespread beliefs tend 
to bring about their own fulfilment. It is this substitution of 
perceptual experience for conceptual experience, of apprehen- 
sion for thought, that has impressed itself most deeply upon 
modern students of society, and a whole school of thinkers— 
Bagehot, Tarde, Le Bon, Ostrogorski, Wallas—have devoted them- 
selves to studying Democracy as the field of exploitation of a kind 
of vague, subconscious, and wholly unthinking opinion, blow- 
ing where it listeth, now hot, now cold, alternately tempestuous 
and quiescent. The congregation of men in large cities, the 
growth of a community able to read without being able to think, 
the cheap Press, rapid locomotion, constant fluctuation of wages 
and prices, have all tended to minister to this instability of 
mind. Not reason, as in the rarefied pages of Aristotle and 
Locke, but Instinct, Suggestion, Mimicry, Habit, are now the 
field of study in political science." The ‘State of Nature,’ 


* Popular Government, p. 108. 
%® Discorsi, i. 58 
12 Political science has thus become an empirical science, but has only become 
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instead of being behind us, is always with us because society’ is 
continually reverting to type. Aliud agens populus—the mind 
of the people is prone to incorrigible vagrancy. 

For this habit of loose thinking and vicarious reasoning the 
chief corrective is, as Lord Morley insists, a re-examination 
by our Universities of the foundations of political belief, and, 
above all, the refinement of our political vocabulary. We are 
glad he has touched on this, and we could wish he had pur- 
sued it. Every day we use terms like ‘right,’ ‘liberty,’ 
‘ representation,’ ‘ property,’ without any appreciation of what 
we mean. Nearly all of them have, like most political 
terms, a legal pedigree, and were originally capable of an 
exact and definite meaning; but the currency is constantly 
being debased to new and alien uses. As Cornewall Lewis 
acutely remarked, the tendency of popular use is to untechni- 
calise technical terms, and, “‘like an animal imperfectly 
domesticated, a technical term of this sort in politics is per- 
petually in danger of losing its refinement and reverting to a 
state of wildness.’’** Hence the weakness of political science 
in comparison with the natural sciences. Politics is at once an 
art and a science, and it has to use the same terms indiscrimi- 
nately for both. On the other hand, the effect of modern legisla- 
tion is to take words out of their popular usage and appropriate 
them to a legal purpose; the term ‘ workman’ has now come to 
have a definite legal connotation, as the result of legislation like 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which in no long time will 
react upon its political use. The term ‘liberty ’—of which Lord 
Acton said there were two hundred definitions and for which he 
spent a lifetime in seeking a new one—has a long legal pedi- 
gree, the investigation of which would illuminate an intermin- 
able controversy. No one, I believe, has yet pointed out the 
curious change by which it passed from a concrete form into an 
abstract one, from the plural into the singular, from ‘ liberties’ 
into ‘ liberty,’ and therewith from meaning something objective 
to something subjective. In its medieval use it meant the 
appropriation by an individual or a corporation of a portion of 
public power, usually in the form of an exemption from public 
authority, and it cannot be doubted that this association had 


such at the expense of losing its certitude, if not its solvency. As an acute 
thinker has remarked, ‘The empirical sciences arte in the same position as 
many a commercial house of uncertain credit; so long as they are only called 
upon to meet current obligations as they arise they are solvent, but a sudden 
demand for immediate liquidation in full of all outstanding claims spells irre- 
mediable ruin.'—Taylor, The Problem of Conduct, p. 184. 

18 Treatise on the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 
chap. iv. section 6. 
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much to do with the purely individualistic and negative concep- 
tion of liberty which so long enjoyed authority with English 
thinkers, from Locke to Mill, as opposed to the more 
philosophic conception of liberty as a social conception—i.e. 
a self determined by its relations to the larger whole of 
society." So too with the term ‘right,’ which is coloured by 
its use at the hands of English lawyers as something capable of 
being possessed by defiant individual appropriation and which 
has led to our treatment of such essentially public things as 
peerages, advowsons, offices, and even electoral rights as ‘ things ’ 
assimilated to the law of real property. The fact is, we are 
still struggling in our political discussions with a conception of the 
relation of the individual to the State which proceeds on the 
legal doctrine of protection of possession. Hence the slow 
recognition of property as something which has a social charac- 
ter which not only bestows rights but imputes duties, and whose 
justification, as Dr. Rashdall puts it, in a notable book ** that 
has just appeared, ‘must depend upon no a priori principle but 
upon its social effects.’ In Germany, where juristic speculation 
has been much more influenced by philosophy than in our own 
country, Ihering long ago pointed out that the basis of property 
in jurisprudence is really ‘social acquiescence’ and not, as 
Savigny had insisted, adverse possession of the individual ripened 
by prescription. 

But both State and Society are conceptions which English- 
men have been slow to grasp; and, although Maitland traces 
some kind of recognition of ‘the publick’ in eighteenth 
century statutes, it is at best but a faint-hearted recognition. 
When the movement for the protection of commons arose 
about the middle of the last czrtury, the advocates of the 
rights of the public found that what in the popular sense 
was the strength of their case was at law its weakness. 
They pleaded immemorial user by the general public of certain 
commons, only to be told by the judges in almost so many words 
that what is everybody’s right is nobody’s right, that the public 
is not a person and is incapable of rights.** A similar reluctance 


13 This latter view owes most in this country to T. H. Green’s Principles of 
Political Obligation and Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the State. 

14 Property: its Duties and Rights—Historically, Philosophically, and Re- 
ligiously Regarded. By various writers, with an introduction by the Bishop of 
Oxford. 

16 Of. Buller, J., in Fitch v. Rawlings, 2 H. Bl. 393 : ‘ How that which may 
be claimed by all the inhabitants of England can be the subject of a custom I 
cannot conceive. Customs must be in their nature confined to individuals of a 
particular description, and what is common to all mankind can never be claimed 
asacustom.’ Cf, Jessel, M.R., in Hammerton v. Honey, 6 W.R., 603. 
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was exhibited towards the recognition of the formative influence 
of custom and social opinion in creating new law. Now the 
tendency is all the other way, and the Lord Chancellor’s insis- 
tence in his memorable address at Montreal on the legislative 
efficacy of social opinion comes on the heels of a perceptible 
change in the habits of mind of English judges,’* indicating 
greater receptivity to current usage. There was at one time 
an equally strong presumption in the Courts against any kind of 
collective action, whether it were that of a trade union or a joint- 
stock company or a Nonconformist chapel, and Stephen hardly 
exaggerated when he said that by the law of England every 
club was a conspiracy. So slow was English law to recognise 
that the will of all was an intrinsically different thing from the 
will of each. Yet it is law, as the instrument of political 
authority, which moulds political thought. 

This is a digression, but a digression for which Lord Morley’s 
challenging words are our excuse : 


There is no unkindness, and there is useful truth, especially under 
popular Governments, in pressing people to realise the bearings of the 
commonplace that time and mutations of political atmosphere are inces- 
santly attaching a different significance to the same ideas and the same 
words. We are so apt to go on with our manful battles as if the flags and 
banners and vehement catchwords all stood for the old causes. . . .Now, if 
ever, what mistakes and confusion are likely to follow an ill use of political 
words, and of the ideas that words stand for. What would become of a 
lawyer in the Courts who argued his cases with the looseness in point and 
language, the disregard of apt precedents, the slack concatenation of 
premiss and conclusion, the readiness to take one authority for as good as 
another—which even the best of us so often find good enough for politics? 
{s there any other field where Bacon’s hoary idols of Theatre, Tribe, Market- 
Place, and Cave keep such contented house together ? 


For this looseness of mind the study of history may do 
much, but the study of law will probably do even more. History 
is captivating to the mind, but her snare lies in this fact that 
when we read our own opinions into her she cannot contradict 
us. ‘ She is,’ as Lord Morley remarks, ‘ very convenient to 
the politician—a plausible parallel makes him feel surer of his 
ground.’ The historians themselves are often the worst of 
sinners in this respect, for they cannot resist the temptation 
to improve upon their material. In the composition of their 


18 See for some notable examples of this Bechuanaland Exploration Co. v. 
London Trading Bank (1898), 2 Q.B. 658; and the words of Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams recently in The Harrowing Steamship Co. v. Thomas & Sons (The 
Times, March 15, 1913) : ‘The Courts had modified the natural construction to 
make de-isions accord with commercial practice and convenience which he had 
hea- . described as commercial equity.’ 
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forensic narratives the early writers of history, from Livy to 
Thucydides, made their characters say what ‘ they ought to have 
said’—what was ‘appropriate to the occasion.’** To the 
Athenian historian, despite all his pains to get at the facts and 
avoid old wives’ tales, it seemed not illegitimate to make 
his speeches plausible when he could not make them credible. 
In so doing he was subjecting his material to canons of 
dramatic art, but is the modern philosopher any less fallible 
when he subjects it to the thesis and antithesis of the Dialectic? 
History indeed may enlarge the mind of the statesman, but 
it will teach him very little that he cannot learn better in 
the rough and tumble of politics. 


Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt. 


The strict historian sees too much of accident—Mommsen, 
Gardiner, and Stubbs have all emphasised it—to believe in 
teleological explanations of history. Stubbs was doubtful if 
history would make men wise, but he was sure it would make 
them sad. The truth is that man can never hope to divine the 
future by reading the past. Even Machiavelli and Thucydides, 
with all their insistence on the cyclical character of circumstances 
and their tenacious belief in history as the school of the states- 
man, have to account for an incalculable element which they 
would fain dismiss as Fortuna or Téyn, and the virti which 
is the Florentine’s touchstone of a true statesman reduces 
itself to something very like a volatile opportunism. History 
may repeat itself—over long periods of time—but politics never 
does, for politics is an affair of immediate adaptation of means 
to ends, and the combinations of circumstances with which 
statesmen have to deal are never the same. The statesman 
who studied history to discover which way the trade-winds 
blew and who tried to shape his course by a Tendenzkritik of 
the main stream of human progress might easily become a 
failure and would certainly be a prig. That is not to say 
that he will not learn—what, indeed, his own faith should have 
taught him—that chicanery, bad faith, dishonest dealing exact 
in the long run a terrible penalty which, though he himself 
may not pay it, will have to be paid by those whom he 
serves. We may find admissions, however faint, of that truth 
in places where we should least expect to find them." It is a wise 








™ Thucydides : ra déovra pdduora. . 
18 Cf. Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen, ii. Kap. 29: ‘In dey meisten 


Fallen ist eine offne und ehrliche Politik erfolgreicher.’ 
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conservatism that history seems to teach the statesman—the 
knowledge of a nation’s temper, to adopt the words of Burke, 
and the judicious management of it. And so Lord Morley: 


How often do miscalculations in the statesman, like narrowness and 
blunder in the historian, spring from neglect of the pregnant and illuminat- 
ing truth that deeper than men’s opinions are the sentiment and circum- 
stances by which opinion is pre-determined. ‘ What it is important for us 
to know with respect to our own age, or every age, is not its peculiar 
opinions, but the complex elements of that moral feeling and character, in 
which as in their congenial soil opinions grow.’ In these words you have 
a truth, abounding in enrichment, power, insight, and self-collection, for 
every patient student of mankind—such a student as in our better hours 
of the diviner mind it is the business of us all to try to be. 


Man, he reminds us elsewhere, is ‘born intolerant.’ That is 
only another way of saying he is born prejudiced. The author 
of the Essay on Compromise would assuredly be the last to sub- 
scribe to the sophistries of Burke as to the fortifying offices 
of prejudice, but Lord Morley is none the less alive to the 
immense inertia with which the statesman has to reckon and 
to contend. Amid all the change we see around us there are, 
he reminds us, ‘some stupendous fixities of human things.’ 
The truth is forced upon every thoughtful student of history. 
Often enough a social revolution turns out to be little more 
than a kind of eccentricity in the orbit of national life, and 
nothing is more remarkable than the way in which after such 
crises nations ‘ revert to type.’ Tocqueville remarked with per- 
fect truth in his Ancien Régime that the reason why the theories 
of the French Revolution commanded such a wide acceptance 
was that they were so plastic. Every European nation could put 
its own interpretation upon them. Each domestic revolution 
reverted to type. Viollet has shown in the case of France itself 
that the legal changes in the structure of society which endured 
most were those which innovated least. We see the same process 
of local adaptation of general conceptions in the transmission 
of political ideas. The nineteenth century was a great age of 
conscious imitation in the arts of government. One school, 
represented by Guizot in one generation and by Gneist in another, 
studied to naturalise the English Constitution on the Continent. 
The two-chamber system and the law and custom of Parliament 
were imitated in nearly every country in Europe, but 
in nearly every case it was possible to imitate them because 
it was possible to misunderstand them. In nearly every case 
they underwent a process of unconscious modification in the 
country of their adoption. An intermediate generation—the 
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generation of Tocqueville and Laboulaye—alarmed by the advent 
of democracy turned aside to study America as the country 
which, they fondly thought, had found in Federalism a middle 
term between Liberty and Democracy; but they saw it with 
the eyes of Frenchmen and read in its constitutional restric- 
tions the protection of individual ‘rights’ where its founders 
had merely sought to protect the rights of States. Every nation 
has thus its own Zeitgeist which assimilates in its own way the 
ideas it borrows from elsewhere. This ‘time-spirit’ is for ever 
transforming what it works upon. A people’s power over an 
idea is limited by its own past. This lesson is written 
upon every page of Sorel, whose motto might almost have been 
History is Character. And national character, like individual 
character, is, it may be remembered, formed as much by the 
‘instincts immature, the purposes unsure ’ of the sub-liminal self 
as it is by the higher activity of the conscious self. Instinct, 
habit, suggestion, sentiment play their part as much as reason 
in the development of nations, and it is upon these non-rational 
guides that they are thrown back in the crises of their fate. 
In that sense the history of a nation, like that of an individual, 
is its destiny. Happy the statesman who has read it, for he 
will be able to meet his enemies in the gate. 


Lord Morley asks—and does not answer—the question: Is 
there Progress? We all believe in Progress to-day, but do we 
achieve it? Whether at the moment we are achieving it 
who shall say? Have we, indeed, any clear conception of what 
it means? We are, as Anatole France reminds us, working upon 
the roaring loom of Time even as the weavers who produce 
the Gobelin tapestry—we work without seeing the pictures which 
we weave. But that in the long run there is a quickened social 
consciousness, a deeper appreciation of our mutual obligations, 
it is impossible for any intelligent student to doubt. Private 
morality—the code of honour which governs merchants and 
neighbours, husband and wife, parent and child, may change 
little from age to age; but what is quite certain is that public 
morality—the relations of class with class, of State with State 
—has enormously improved. Our penal law, our law of bank- 
ruptcy, our Poor Law, our law of master and servant, are infinitely 
more humane than they were. Noone would dare to write to-day, 
as Burke in all honesty wrote a hundred years or so since, of 
the multitudes of poor wretches ‘inevitably doomed’ by the 
laws of political economy to a life of misery and servitude. 
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No political economist would venture to contend to-day, as 
Nassau Senior contended barely a half-century ago, that profits 
inexorably necessitate the fatigue of the eleventh hour of a 
working day. Our attitude to subject and to alien races is wholly 
different from what it was.’* There are now few, if any, right- 
less persons in the eye of the law.*® Education is liberal, 
speculation is free. Nor has this development of public morality 
stopped at the frontiers of each nation. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the growth during the last fifty years of a real inter- 
national morality quite independent of that purely diplomatic 
policy which, in Bismarck’s phrase,” like ‘a fluid element’ is 
always changing its specific gravity with the political tempera- 
ture. The prohibition of the slave trade, the regulation of 
trades dangerous to life and health, the rights of neutrals, the 
duties of belligerents, the ever-expanding system of private 
international law, the rules as to the acquisition of territory 
by occupation, all these might be cited as examples of a growing 
recognition of the fact that there are obligations which transcend 
the limits of States. In all this there is Progress. 

It is not difficult to read between the lines of Lord Morley’s 
stimulating essay that this is also his opinion. He is no mere 
laudator temporis acti. He sees around him ‘ equity, candour, 
diligence, application, charity, disinterestedness for public ends, 
courage without presumption,’ and in a passage of noble elo- 
quence he recites the tribute of Sophocles to the unconquer- 
able mind of Man. His, indeed, is a message of hope and 
encouragement to the younger generation, and surely it is a 
matter for congratulation that almost the last, as he is one of 
the most illustrious, of the’great writers of the Victorian Age 
should speak to us in accents of such resolute hopefulness. 
It would be as presumptuous to praise him as it is vain to 
imitate him. Sufficient if we say that as is the thought so 
is the expression—English as pure in its diction, as supple in 


1 The conception that aliens, at least aliens not of the Christian faith, can 
have any rights at all is a purely mcdern one. It was seriously argued in an 
English court at the end of the seventeenth century that ‘if a man do beat 
@ pagan or an ‘infidel . . . he may plead his being a pagan’ in an action for 
damages. (Sandys v. The East India Company, State Trials, x. 373.) 

20 The recognition of the child, the ‘ young person,’ and the married woman 
will at once occur as obvious examples. The effect, however, of the Infants’ 
Protection Act upon the liability of an ‘infant’ in contract, and of the Married 
Women’s Property Act upon the liability of a married woman in tort, has been, 
in some directions, to confer privileges while assuming merely to grant rights. 

21 «Die internationale Politik ist ein fliissiges Element, das unter Umstanden 
zeitweilig fest wird, aber bei Veranderungen der Atmosphare in seinen 
urspriinglichen Aggregatzustand zurickfallt.—Gedanken und Erinnerungen, 
Bd. II. Kap. 29, Seite 287. 
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its idiom, as anything that the author of the Miscellanies has 
given us—and we know no higher praise. 


Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 


Little remains ; but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


J. H. MorGAn. 
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THE SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN: 
HER CAUSE AND CURE 


THERE are probably few thinking men and women who have not, 
at some period or another, been depressed by the contemplation 
of what we are often told is the increasing disproportion of the 
sexes in England. I imagine that this consideration presents 
itself most vividly to the man of the middle classes, with a fixed 
income which dies with him. In his middle age he is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule if he has not two or three women more 
or less dependent on him. His sons, very likely, are still single, 
postponing the assumption of such responsibilities till the latest 
possible moment—a fact which naturally increases the burdens 
of the middle-aged fathers of other girls, It is. one of the 
shibboleths of both schools of feminine thought that there are 
‘too many women,’ and while the anti-suffragist uses it as an 
argument against giving women the vote, because they could 
swamp the men, the suffragist sees in it grounds for demanding 
for women freedom and economic independence. I am not con- 
cerned in this article with either point of view, but rather with 
the premiss on which they are based. 

Presumably, when we speak of a superfluity of women, we 
mean that there are more possible wives than possible husbands, 
more women workers than there is women’s work to be done, 
and that, therefore, a number of women are condemned to 
celibacy, sterility, and to overcrowd each other in the limited 
range of trades and professions open to them. In short, we 
assume that society has more females than it can usefully employ. 
It is this assumption which must first be examined. 

The total number of males in the United Kingdom is 
21,946,000; of females 23,275,000, giving a disproportion or 
excess of 1,329,000 females, or 1061 women to every 1000 men.’ 
The disproportion would be greater if Ireland, where the sexes 
nearly balance, were left out of the reckoning, and, taking 
England and Wales alone, the female ‘surplus’ is 1,179,000. 
But if we take the figures relating to persons between the ages 
of 15 and 35 we find only 7000 more single women than single 
men, as compared with 39,000 in the Census of 1901.7 Even 


1 Sixteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics for United Kingdom [Cd. 7131], p. 276. 
2 Dominions Royal Commission. [Cd. 7210.] 
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remembering the mortality among young unmarried men during 
the South African War it is difficult to account for this drop. 
Possibly the figures are affected by the increasing tendency of 
males to postpone marriage which swells the total of bachelors 
under 35. The 1911 Census* shows a proportion of 480 males 
to 520 females between the ages of 15-35, with a total surplus 
(without reference to age) of unmarried females over unmarried 
males of rather more than a quarter of a million in a total popula- 
tion of 45,000,000 ; while of the total female surplus (1,179,000) no 
fewer than 610,000 are given as ‘ over 40 years of age,’ and there 
is a surplus of widows over widowers of 749,000. The age statis- 
tics are probably below the true figures, so that we are led to the 
conclusion that even if the marriageable ages of the sexes were 
the same (instead of being far more elastic for men) the number 
of young women actually doomed to celibacy for want of a man 
is smaller than we had supposed, and that the really formidable 
excess of women is made up largely of middle-aged and old 
women, of whom, again, a large proportion are widows. 

The longevity of women—especially widows—under modern 
conditions of life and hygiene is really responsible for a great 
deal of the so-called ‘superfluity.’ As a matter of fact, although 
we do not by any means come up to Oriental standards of filial 
piety, there are few people who would declare that there is no 
useful place in society or in the home for the widowed mother 
or granny whose principal life work is over. In a purely 
utilitarian society her claims might be disregarded, as in those 
savage countries where old age is the signal for death, but I am 
inclined to think that the actual contributions of middle-aged 
or even of elderly women to society, apart from their moral 
claims on the younger generation, are nowadays of considerable 
importance. To this subject I must return again. 

The point on which we want evidence is how far the present 
generation of young women could find, apart from economic or 
psychological considerations, mates of a suitable age, and the 
latest Census figures show that, despite the excess of unmarried 
females in the population as a whole, there are actually only 
7000 unmarried and marriageable women for whom no husband 
of corresponding age is available. As a matter of fact there is 
an actual excess of unmarried men between 20-35, so that this 
figure of 7000 must be made up of girls under 20. Since a large 
number of men marry after the age of 35, the possible range of 
husbands for these 7000 is, however, indefinitely increased, but 
the excess of mateless women over 35 is also increased in ratio. 
For national purposes, however, we need only concern ourselves 


* Census Report, 1911, vol. vii. 
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with the matrimonial prospects of the woman on the right side 
of 35, and it is a relief to find that, speaking numerically, they 
are rosier than we have hitherto been led to believe. But while 
this is the case it is an undoubted fact that the matrimonial 
prospects of British spinsters, especially of the middle class, are 
growing worse and worse, because of the fall in the marriage 
rate, which has declined from 16.0 per 1000 in 1897 to 15.2 in 
1911. It is more than probable that this decline is almost entirely 
to be traced in the middle class. Other circumstances injurious 
to matrimonial prospects are the tendency to postpone marriage 
and the fall in the birth-rate, to which allusion must be made 
later on. 

Another assumption, or shibboleth, in which most of - us 
have been wont to place implicit belief, is that women can no 
longer be housewives, because they are being increasingly driven 
into ‘the labour market,’ a supposition which is, of course, 
usually correlated with the number of ‘ superfluous’ women to 
whom family life is not open. We have now, in Vol. N., 
Occupations and Industries [Cd. 7019], of the 1911 Census, full 
statistics as to the employment of women, and it must be a 
surprise to many people to find that the actual proportion of 
‘occupied ’ females as compared with ‘occupied’ males, though 
slightly higher than in 1901, is actually lower than in 1881. The 
figures are as follows‘: 


Females over Ten Years in England and Wales 


ae 
Total Occupied Occupi 
1911 , ‘ ; . 14,857,113 4,830,734 32.5 
a 4,171,751 31.6 
M@ .oicn >. ee 3,945,580 34.4 
1881 . - : . 9,992,513 3,402,809 34.0 


The figures for males were as follows : 


Males over Ten Years 


Percentage 
Total Occupied Occupi 
; ar ; ; . 13,662,200 11,453,665 83.8 
1901 - ; ‘ . 12,134,259 10,156,976 83.7 
1891 ; ‘ s . 10,591,967 8,806,415 83.1 
We 2.) A er 7,758,907 83.2 


Thus, while the proportion of men at work has remained 
steady during the last thirty or forty years, that of women has 
shown a slight decrease. Any variation, therefore, in the propor- 
tion between men and women occupied has favoured a decrease in 
the right direction, as follows : 2.2 men to women in 1881 ; 2.2 in 
1891 ; 2.4 in 1901; «nd 2.3 in 1911. 

The Dominions Commission, already quoted, contributes 

* See article on Census of 1911, Anti-Suffrage Review, February 1914. 
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another suggestive observation as to the connexion between 
‘surplus women ’ and women wage-earners, for it has caused the 
figures to be analysed by districts of residence, from which it 
appears that the excess of women occurs mainly in residential 
towns and districts, and is chiefly composed of ‘elderly ladies 
with domestic servants.’ Such ladies, living chiefly on the ‘ un- 
earned increments’ bequeathed by some defunct male relative, 
are seldom competitors in the labour market. 

At the risk of overloading my theme with figures I must here 
draw attention to the interesting fact that, so far, men do not 
seem to be failing to meet the claims of their families to any 
increasing extent, since only 43 millions out of 14¢ millions of 
females over the age of ten are forced to work for any form of 
wages. Ten million females, at all events, are spared the neces- 
sity for competition in a labour market where they are woefully 
handicapped by nature in the struggle for existence. The pro- 
portion of men is roughly 11 millions ‘occupied’ to 2 millions 
returned as ‘ retired or unoccupied.’ 

But to go back once more to our ‘surplus’ of unmarried 
women—the quarter-million of ‘ unappropriated blessings ’ of all 
ages for whom no corresponding male is found. There are some 
3% millions unmarried females returned as ‘ occupied,’ of whom 
some 380,000 are 15 years old or under, and do not come into the 
‘marriageable’ category. Out of the total female population 
68.7 per cent. are ‘ occupied’ between the ages of 15-20, 62.0 per 
cent. between 20-25, and only 33.8 per cent. between 25-35, after 
which age the drop is again considerable. This clearly confirms 
the general experience that the industrial woman usually marries 
at or before the age of 25, and that the rising age of marriage 
is therefore chiefly due to middle-class customs. I am inclined to 
think, moreover, that the large organised industries, in which 
women’s work is continuous and well paid, employ a good 
number of women whose definition of ‘marriage’ is a legal 
bond into which they do not enter with any special haste so 
long as they are young and strong. Marriage does not 
necessarily mean a release from wage-earning, since, as one of 
these women said to me, the men would think a woman lazy 
if she didn’t expect to go out to work. Consequently I hazard 
the suggestion that among the thousands of ‘ unmarried ’ women 
workers of marriageable age in these trades a considerable pro- 
portion are, physiologically speaking, ‘married.’ On the other 
hand, a sensible proportion of unmarried mothers will certainly 
return themselves as ‘ married,’ but as we are not concerned with 
the moral aspect of the question, but merely with the problem 
of the enforced celibacy of a proportion of our women, this is not 
material to the argument. 
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The fact that, despite the drain of emigration and foreign 
service, there is actually an excess of unmarried men over women 
between the ages of 20-35 is surely not without its bearing on 
certain social problems. 

The largest class of female workers is, of course, that com- 
prising domestic servants (numbering 1,232,577), among whom 
we must look for the bulk of our unmarried working women. 
I am inclined to think that the marriage age in this industry 
is nearer 30 than 20, and that this fact accounts for the 
relatively large number of wage-earning women in this age-group, 
and also for the big drop at 30, rather than any special condi- 
tions among factory workers. The actual decrease in the number 
of our household props is difficult to trace because of changes in 
the methods of making out census returns, but there is a decrease 
of 33,000 in London alone. The trades connected with dress 
making and dealing are the second largest employers of female 
labour with 720,726, and the textile industries are third with 
a total of 642,041, and an increase in the last ten years of 20,000. 
I have already dealt with marriage conditions among the women 
workers of such industries. The increase among women indus- 
trially employed is only apparent, not relative to the increase of 
population, and there does not seem to be any ground for sup- 
posing that economic conditions are affecting unfavourably their 
marriage prospects. 

As a matter of fact the largest increase in any class of employ- 
ment is in that comprising food, tobacco and drink dealers, 
lodging and eating house keepers, inn and hotel keepers. In the 
last category women have increased by 136.4 per cent., and 
eating and lodging house keepers by 79.9 per cent. This increase 
is not favourable to the matrimonial prospects of women. Keepers 
of inns, hotels, lodging or eating houses are usually women past 
their youth—the ‘over 40’ surplus finds a natural outlet in 
such occupations. The tendency of men and women of all classes 
to shirk home ties and responsibilities and to live, feed, and 
amuse themselves in herds makes the growth of eating and board- 
ing houses, hotels, and restaurants inevitable. The discomforts 
and limitations of the ‘ individualistic home,’ with its incompetent 
young housewife, are not confined to any class, and the result is 
to play into the hands of the older women, who are prepared to 
cater for man’s comfort on a cash basis. Feminists are never 
tired of urging that domestic work should be properly organised 
as a trade process on a business basis. One result of such 
organisation will certainly be the growing tendency of young 
men, and even of young married couples, to avoid family responsi- 
bilities and to live in houses worked and managed by women 
who are past the age of true family life. As a method of 
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providing employment for the ‘ over 40’ surplus this may have 
advantages. From the national point of view, or from that of a 
normal woman who needs a normal married existence, it has 
none. As has been said already, by providing ‘homes from 
home’ for men, the spinster or widow who is past marriage is 
interfering with the matrimonial prospects of her younger sisters. 
No one can blame her, but it seems pertinent to inquire how the 
marriageable woman, who is really the most important to the 
State, is to protect herself from such injurious competition. 

Before entering into that question, however, let me take a 
rather different body of statistics as bearing on the people who 
are usually supposed to be feeling most keenly the pressure which 
drives women to seek gainful employment—the middle classes. 

I have before me figures* compiled from returns made by 
Bureaux which deal with women workers of many kinds, superin- 
tendents and forewomen of factories and workshops, dressmakers, 
milliners, clerks, typists, secretaries, lady housekeepers, and 
mothers’ helps. These Bureaux are situated in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, and two, with which I am_ personally 
acquainted, specialise in finding employment for ‘ gentlewomen.’ 
Now this is the class among which one expects to find, for 
economic reasons, the greatest pressure on the unmarried to 
drive them into the labour market. The age of marriage in this 
class is steadily rising for a variety of reasons, and this alone 
makes it often impossible, even in comparatively comfortable 
homes, for girls to pass straight from their father’s house to that 
of a husband. And yet the applications for employment to these 
Bureaux decreased from a monthly mean of 816 in 1908 to 
675 in 1912, whereas the number of situations offered in- 
creased from 707 to 739. Possibly—nay, certainly—a consider- 
able proportion of the situations offered are of the ‘mother’s 
help’ or housekeeper kind, and are therefore undesired, though 
not necessarily undesirable. But the fact remains that the actual 
demand for women workers at these Bureaux exceeded the supply. 
I hasten to say that those with whose work I am acquainted are 
quite up to date in methods and means of information. Of course 
there are other agencies, continually multiplying, for introducing 
workers to different forms of work, but when we are asked to 
believe in a compelling force which drives women into underpaid 
employment the figures given by these Bureaux are not without 
significance. Classification of the figures shows that while there 
were more applications for dressmakers, milliners, apprentices, 
learners, and domestic workers than could be supplied, there was 
a surplus of secretaries and clerks, and this despite an increasing 
demand for them. A similar tale of the demands of employers 

* Sixteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics for United Kingdom. [Cd. 7131.) 
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exceeding the supply of workers comes from the Government 
Labour Bureaux throughout the country, while registry offices 
which deal exclusively with domestic workers have only one 
report. The largest of the London agencies now charges em- 
ployers fees ranging from 17s. 6d. or more for introducing a 
suitable servant. For, while the number of girls willing to 
undertake this class of work decreases, the number of would-be 
mistresses gets larger and larger as the standard of luxury rises 
and as the number of gently bred women who understand domes- 
tic duties becomes rapidly less. We grow more dependent as our 
staff breaks beneath our hand. But whatever may be the reason, 
and whatever the conditions, the broad fact remains that, as a 
whole, the women of our country, despite the diminution in their 
matrimonial prospects and their increasing longevity, are not so 
far being driven in appreciably larger numbers to become bread- 
winners, and that, if they are obliged to support themselves, there 
are more posts open than there are women to fill them. That 
there are not enough posts of exactly the kind preferred by the 
modern girl does not affect the argument. 

It is interesting to note the figures for the professions which 
entail brain work. Teaching, which is notoriously over-stocked 
with women, has only absorbed an extra 16,000 in the last de- 
cade, but allowing for a diminution in juvenile teachers the 
percentage of increase is 11.4, as compared with 30.2 for men 
teachers. There are, of course, more than twice as many women 
as men in the teaching profession, but the latter have gained 
ground in the last decade. On the contrary, women employed 
in Government or Local Government offices have nearly doubled 
their numbers, and are now 50,975 strong. Taken all together 
the women employed in teaching, in other professional work or 
in Government offices number 347,048, an increase of 52,401. 
‘Government offices’ covers a range of clerical employments 
partly recruited from the secondary schools, from a class which, 
a few years back, would have naturally gone into domestic ser- 
vice, so that the actual increase of wage-earners among the 
women of the professional or upper-middle class is not particu- 
larly striking, having in view the increased burdens placed by 
social conditions and by taxation on families in this rank of life. 

It is, of course, obvious that the stream which used to flow 
into the domestic channel must have been diverted into more 
congenial paths, and probably the greater part into the under- 
paid and often overworked ranks of the inferior shop-girl. The 
girls of the shop-keeping class ascend a step into clerical work 
or teaching, and the professional man’s daughter usually tries 
for the superior grades of the same two classes of employment. 
It is an endless procession away from the family doorstep, and 
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on the other side of the door lie the despised domestic duties 
which no one wants to do, The object of this article is to show 
how far the problem is still a psychological one, and not, as is 
usually assumed, a matter of economic necessity. It is demon- 
strably false to assume that a vast number of our young women 
are necessarily doomed to celibacy, and can never hope 
for @ home of their own. If they are so doomed it is 
the fault of their bringing-up, since the supply of possible 
husbands and possible homes is far more adequate than 
is usually supposed, and moreover, there is not, behind 
the majority of women, the compelling economic necessity to 
earn their daily bread in the first post that offers rather than 
qualify themselves for a life in which sound health and domestic 
tastes are of supreme importance. 

I have been reproached by many critics, friendly as well as 
otherwise, because, in a recent book,* I did not ‘ face the problem 
of the women who are denied the possibility of domestic exist- 
ence and driven to seek more or less economic independence.’ 
I did not, in short, bring foward any panacea for an insoluble 
problem. The ‘ problem’ of the unmarried woman has no true 
solution. Women were not meant to be single any more than 
men, and if they are forced to remain single both they and the 
society of which they form part are bound to suffer. To suggest 
a ‘solution’ for the difficulties of those condemned to enforced 
celibacy would be both futile and ridiculous, and I confined myself 
to showing what I believe to be contributory but not irremediable 
causes for the enforced celibacy of many women. My case 
would have been strengthened by the statistics now available, 
since it is evident that the proportions of the sexes of marriage- 
able ages are more reasonable than I had supposed, and that the 
ability of men to support families is greater than appears on 
the surface. At the same time I admit the grave danger, especi- 
ally in the middle classes, arising from the advancing age of 
marriage. The increasing reluctance of men to assume family 
responsibilities is not only answerable for moral evils and dangers 
but it decreases the matrimonial chances of girls of their own 
period, and puts a heavier burden on older men who are fathers 
of girls. It is, however, an inevitable result of the demand of 
the middle-class girl to be freed from the trammels of domestic 
work. She becomes a luxury which a man can only afford when 
he has thoroughly established himself. There are, of course, 
contributory psychological causes, but the root of them all is 
summed up in one word—luxury. It is only under the artificial 
conditions known to sociologists as luxury that men and women 
alike lose sight of the fundamental purposes of nature, and seek 
to order their intercourse with each other in a manner which 
* The Vocatien of Woman. 
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will interfere as little as possible with their ideals of personal 
comfort. 

The only way to remedy this state of affairs is to reconstruct, 
by means of education and training, the ideals of the young. 
We need not ask that they should put their theories of happiness 
on one side in the interésts of the race; such an appeal would 
be contrary to nature, for youth and pleasure are natural play- 
mates. But we can do a good deal by replacing the false gods, 
by setting up a truer standard of happiness and self-realisation, 
and we should begin with the girls. In all matters of sexual 
relations it is women, in reality, who lead. I am prepared to 
be met with a chorus from those who find in the mature 
marriages now becoming more and more usual the higher form 
of union. The common sense of the question is this: if a 
woman has to wait till she is 30 or over before marriage she 
is so much the less likely to be a healthy woman and have healthy 
children ; and if a man does not marry till he is middle-aged, he 
either runs risks himself or imposes them on other people. He 
will also be past his prime when his growing family needs him 
most—an economic argument which is frequently lost sight of 
by the opponents of early marriage. No intellectual communion 
of mature minds can compensate for the physical disadvantages 
of too long deferred marriage. But unless women are prepared 
to make marriage economically possible for young men they will 
be condemned, in increasing numbers, to celibacy, not because 
there are not enough young men, but because men will 
increasingly learn to do without marriage. And may I say here 
that for one man who hesitates to marry on account of a possible 
family, there are dozens who hesitate because the kind of girl 
they would like to marry could not be expected, even in an 
emergency, to cook a dinner or open her own front door. Women 
have got to choose between celibacy and ‘ menial duties.’ The 
feminist solution is to make all women competent bread-winners, 
with the idea that they can thus be jointly responsible for the 
home and family. I cannot do more than touch on this theory, 
the main objection to which is that it lays an intolerable burden 
on woman and penalises motherhood. It is in no spirit of 
antagonism to the widening of what is called ‘woman’s sphere’ 
that this article is written. Modern industrialism robbed women 
of their home tasks, and while the working woman followed these 
into factories her middle-class sister was driven for a time to 
fill up her idle hours with the sham of ‘ fancy-work ’—aptly so 
called. Now she is reconquering painfully some of her lost ground, 
but is handicapped everywhere by her inferiority as an industrial 
unit. The pioneers of ‘ progress, or whatever it may be’ (to quote 
Mr. Max Beerbohm) concentrated their efforts on the reduction 
of this handicap, in the fond belief that it could be removed by 
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education and training. They succeeded in breaking down many 
doors, with the result that women now compete with men in a 
number of professions, always under disadvantages. Here and 
there, however, they have created fresh industries or fresh pro- 
fessions, or rather men have created them with women’s labour, 
but in the tale of their successful rivalry the fundamental facts 
are apt to be overlooked. What shall it profit woman if she gain 
the whole world of work as her sphere and lose her prospect of 
marriage? The cheap labour of women is one of the foundations 
of a luxurious civilisation ; luxury is inimical to home and family 
life, and so a vicious circle is established. To be more precise, 
the middle-class girl who has tasted the sweets of economic inde- 
pendence, and has been trained to despise domestic work, cannot 
readily face losing the first and adopting the second as her life 
work. Her standard of personal indulgence is higher than her 
mother’s, her sense of duty less developed ; and the same is true 
of her male contemporary. He—the middle-class young man— 
has been sedulously trained in the belief that no self-respecting 
girl can find happiness in a round of domestic duties. The ‘ nicer’ 
he is the more will this consideration weigh with him, and if he 
is not ‘nice’ but merely selfish he will still hesitate to marry, 
because of the sacrifices necessary to enable him to meet the claims 
of a modern wife. Therefore we find the numbers of un- 
married men between 25 and 35 increasing from 317 per 
1000 in 1881 to 386 in 1911, and it is no consolation that some 
women marry later in life, for the inexorable census shows a 
decrease in the proportion of married persons in every age group 
and for both sexes. The fact is that the fall in marriage statistics 
is greater than appears, because of the relatively large proportion 
of the population which, during the last two decades, reached the 
marriage age. We are still living on our capital of normal families 
born in the late ‘seventies and early ‘eighties and before the 
decline in the birth-rate began to be a factor. This brings me 
to a more obscure, but none the less real, menace to the matri- 
monial prospects of future generations of women. 

It is well known that nature provides more boy than girl 
babies, but, owing to the difficulty of rearing boys, that females 
predominate in every age group over five years. Infant mortality 
being heavier in urban than in rural districts, town dwellers will 
rear fewer boys—an additional reason for trying to check the rural 
exodus. This condition does not, however, affect so strongly the 
middle class, which is menaced far more by the increasing 
tendency, voluntary or otherwise, to limit families. To keep a due 
proportion of the sexes more boys than girls should be born to 
every couple, and when the limit is two or three there is less 
chance of achieving this. Moreover, it is asserted by many authori- 
ties that luxury among women leads to an excess of female births. 
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Among middle-class women there now obtains a standard of per- 
sonal comfort which is, sociologically speaking, luxury, and those 
who marry young are usually the best provided for. Their less 
fortunate sisters, who have to support themselves for a time, 
are far more likely to find marriage postponed, and even when 
they achieve it they frequently ‘can only afford’ one child, or 
are at an age when a normal family is far less easy to face with 
equanimity. At the present moment we have a larger proportion 
of young adults than France, Germany, Holland, or Sweden, but 
fewer children than any country except France. This means 
in the future a diminishing ratio in the population of marriageable 
age, and also of the age of highest economic efficiency. As a 
large proportion of young male adults are always needed for ser- 
vice abroad these facts point to a not very distant period when 
our census returns will cause serious disquiet on more than one 
ground. 

It is impossible to deal in this article with the subject of 
emigration. Briefly I do not regard it as any adequate solution 
of the problem of the superfluous woman, because of the psycho- 
logical factor. We do not possess ourselves an adequate supply 
of the kind of woman the Dominions want. 

The truth, as demonstrated in the reports quoted, is that the 
superfluous woman is chiefly superfluous because she cannot 
fill the vacant niche. We are breeding teachers, typists, and 
Government clerks, and we want mothers, wives, and cooks. 
We are permitting women who are past the age of child-bearing 
to assume the place in society which used to be reserved for the 
house-mother. We are making it possible for men to enjoy home 
comforts without wives. I shall be told that the work of mothers 
and wives, in an individualistic society, has no exchange value, 
and that the modern specialist woman desires work with some 
commercial status. This argument, however, does not account 
for the scarcity of cooks, and we must qualify the statement by 
saying that the modern woman wants paid work, preferably of 
a clerical nature. If this is true—and I fear it is—we have three 
courses open to us. There is, of course, the feminist dream of 
a society in which the individualist home is merged in a sort of 
communal existence, and all menial duties are done in the mass, 
as it were, by ‘trained experts.’ But where the supply of 
‘experts’ is to come from they do not say. Or we can change 
our society, and on a Socialist basis recompense everyone with 
the means of subsistence, in which case wifehood and motherhood 
may again rank as desirable professions (though I doubt it). 
Finally, we may try to rear a different kind of woman. I think 
the last alternative is really simpler and more promising. 


ETHEL COLQUHOUN, 
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A CABINET MINISTER FOR WOMEN 


All who joy would win 
Must share it—Happiness was born a Twin.—Byzon. 


In this article I do not propose to enter upon the question of 
the justice of giving women the vote, for on that point sufficient 
has been said already, but I should like rather to lay stress on 
the expediency of allowing them a voice in national affairs and 
to show the part which the women of Great Britain have already 
played in public life, which seems to me a practical basis on 
which my sex might found its plea for opportunities of greater 
usefulness. I have nowhere seen this aspect of the gain which 
men themselves would derive from taking advantage of women’s 
services as permanent and official counsellors to the State better or 
more strongly put than in the article ‘ Voice for Women—without 
Votes,’ by Mr. S. M. Mitra, in the November number of this 
Review, which emphasises the expediency of man’s co-operating 
with woman to make more systematic use of the peculiar gifts 
which each sex possesses. That the whole art of government is 
expediency, and that it will remain so for centuries, are facts which 
women have to realise. If they had done so sooner, and had 
shown men the advantages to everyone all round of allowing 
women with brains and tact freer scope for public service, I 
think they would have achieved more than by the argument 
based simply on justice. Mr, Mitra proposes that there should 
be a Cabinet Minister to look after women’s interests, aided by 
an Advisory Council consisting of eight women and four men, 
with a woman president and a man secretary, the men to be of 
political experience. This women’s department would act as a 


channel through which all matters affecting woman’s welfare 
would pass, and, through a man Cabinet Minister, would reach 
the ear of Parliament. My sex would thus have a potent voice 
in national affairs, and masculine opposition to woman’s taking 
part in the rough and tumble of political life would be entirely 


obviated. 
This scheme for straightway giving women practical equality 
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of opportunity at the topmost rung of the political ladder, the 
Cabinet, is one which I think ought to engage the support of 
the peeresses of England to carry it through. So far the peeresses 
are about the only women who have not combined as a class in 
favour of any woman movement. There have been actresses’ 
and teachers’ leagues, working women’s associations, unions of 
middle-class women, all manner of societies organised by women 
with comparatively little time and money to further what, accord- 
ing to their ideas, is the woman’s cause. Peeresses alone have 
made no move to work together irrespective of party to promote 
women’s interests. 

And yet in past history English noblewomen have enjoyed a 
great share, and taken initiative, in the practical politics and 
public life of their country. Beginning in early times, we find 
that in the Saxon Witenagemots, or ‘ councils of wise ’ or ‘ noble- 
men,’ the forerunners of the present Parliament, women of noble 
rank often took part. In Wightred’s council at Beconceld, 
A.D. 694, the abbesses sat and deliberated, and the decrees were 
signed by five of them with the King, bishops, and nobles.’ 
Abbesses were often ladies of royal birth, or belonged to the 
nobility. Weighty testimony has been borne to the value of 
such women’s help. Of the Abbess Hilda, who organised monas- 
teries and presided over an ecclesiastical synod, the Venerable 
Bede wrote that ‘ her prudence was so great that not only indif- 
ferent persons, but even kings and princes, as occasion offered, 
asked and received her advice.’* As women of birth had attended 
the Saxon Witenagemots, so later in history they were summoned 
to send proxies to Parliament. In the reigns of Henry the Third 
and Edward the First four abbesses were summoned to Parlia- 
ment—i.e. those of Shaftesbury, Barking, St. Mary of Winches- 
ter, and Wilton.* In Edward the Third’s reign ten peeresses 
were summoned to send proxies to Parliament, a privilege which 
was confined to the peerage and shared by both sexes.* After 
the reign of Edward the Third the custom of summoning noble- 
women to send proxies to Parliament seems to have fallen into 
disuse,® though husbands were summoned in right of the lands of 
their wives, and acted thus as their direct and permanent repre- 
sentatives in the council of the nation.* 


2 Gurdon’s Antiquities of Parliament, p. 201 (1731). 

a . Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, p. 202 (Everyman's 
ibrary). 

by. Hoiory of the English Parliament, by G. Barnett Smith, vol. i. p. 11 (1892) ; 
Gurdon’s Antiquities of Parliament, p. 202. 

“Ibid. pp. 202-3; Sir William Dugdale’s Summons to Parliament, p. 265 
(1685) ; Jura Anglorum, by Francis Plowden, p. 384 (1792). 

5 History of the English Parliament, by G. Barnett Smith, vol. i. p. 11. 
* A Constitutional History of the House of Lords, by Luke Owen Pike, p. 103 


(1894) 
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Noblewomen in early days who were possessed of land and 
titles in their own right owed military service to the State. 
Numerous instances are preserved in Parliamentary writs of mili- 
tary summonses addressed to them. Certain noblewomen were 
commanded to send their service to take part in the Welsh wars 
in Edward the First’s reign,’ also to perform military service 
against the Scots and in Gascony under the same King,* while 
cases are found in which ‘women and persons unfit for service, 
who are willing to make fine for the service due to the King in 
Scotland,’ were allowed to pay ‘20l. for every knight’s fee, and 
so in proportion for the quantity of service due. Otherwise they 
are to appear [by their substitutes] at the muster. . . .’*° Arch- 
bishops, bishops, heads of religious houses including abbesses, 
clergy, widows, and female tenants, whether holding in Capite, 
by Sergeanty, or of wards in the King’s hands, are among those 
enumerated as liable for military service,’° and many noblewomen 
were summoned by name thus to contribute to the defence of 
their country. Evidently whether the land was held by men or 
women the owner was liable to military service, and women 
shared equally in the burden with men. 

The responsibilities of women did not end with sending repre- 
sentatives to Parliament and providing money and fighting men 
for the wars. They held offices in those times which a woman 
nowadays is not considered suitable to fill. They administered 
justice in their own courts among their tenants in days when 
heads of the manors had wider powers than magistrates now 
possess.** In the reigns of Edward the Second, Henry the Sixth, 
and Edward the Fourth the Abbess of Shaftesbury held a court 
every three weeks inside the entrance of the abbey, and ‘also 
held another court,styled Curia Legalis Foedorum Baroniae . . ., 
which seems to have been held every three weeks for pleas of 
debt, etc., as appears by several court rolls in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth.’*? Women were Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace, 
and as such administered justice. .Yet nowadays woman’s judg- 
ment is considered so ill-balanced, so easily swayed by emotion, 
as generally to render her unfit for office of judicial and legal 
character! How is it that she has fallen from her high 
estate? 

Other posts which women of rank filled in person or by 

















* Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, vol. i. p. 196. 
* Ibid. pp. 334, 259. * Ibid. p. 371. 1° Ibid. pp. 196, 281. 
“ See Report of Municipal Corporations, p. 385 (1835), with regard to a 
— confirming Aliva, wife of John de Mowbray, in ‘all manner of juris- 
ctions. 
*2 History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the United King- 
dom, by H. A. Merewether and A. J. Stephens, vol. ii. p. 595 (1835). 
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deputy were those of Marshal, Governor of a castle, and High 
Constable. In some instances we have easily accessible record 
as to the manner in which they fulfilled their responsible charges, 
as in the case of the brave Nicolaa de la Haye, who as Governor 
held the Castle of Lincoln for King John during many stormy 
days of siege and war, and was appointed Sheriff of Lincoln.” 
Nor must Black Agnes be forgotten, the valiant Scotchwoman 
who withstood the English attack upon Dunbar Castle.* The 
Countess of Derby, Lady Arundel, and Lady Harley, who during 
the Civil War stoutly defended Latham House, Wardour Castle, 
and Brampton Castle respectively against their foes, are others 
who have left brave memories behind.’* Occasionally the title 
remains, as, for example, the Governorship of the Isle of Wight, 
which is at the present day vested in H.R.H. Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, but the office does not offer scope for the training 
of women because it no longer entails the duties and responsi- 
bilities which a similar position carried with it in early days. It 
would afford matter for very interesting research if a careful 
inquiry could be made into the history of the extinction of these 
privileges as far as my sex is concerned, to ascertain whether they 
were lost through any faulty administration on the part of the 
women who held them, or simply through a gradual tendency of 
women to leave such sterner functions in the hands of men, till 
now the force of custom has crystallised into a prohibition against 
women altogether. 

I do not think that the women of past years can be accused 
of indifference to politics. Among old books in their libraries 
many peeresses must have come across amusing accounts of the 
zeal with which women entered into the political life of the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Addison tells how party 
patches were the fashion, Whig ladies patching on one side of the 
forehead and Tory ladies on the other, while there was a neutral 
party which patched indifferently on both sides. Critics declared 
that the patches turned according to the principles of the man 
most in favour at the moment, but there were those who admitted 
that several women of honour patched on principle, and with an 
eye to the interest of their country. Evidently pronounced 
feminists existed then as now, for we hear of a lady who, in draw- 
ing up her marriage articles, stipulated that, whatever. her hus- 
band’s opinions, she should be at liberty to patch on which side 
she pleased! Sometimes an unlucky mole or an unhappy pimple 


8 Rotuli Hundredorum, vol. i. p. 309. 

1 4 Group of Scottish Women, by Harry Graham, pp. 30-37 (1908). 

18 History of the Great Civil War, by Samuel R. Gardiner, vol. i. pp. 207, 
316, 364 (1893). 
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necessitated a patch on the wrong side of the forehead, and led 
to mistaken ideas of the wearer’s political views.** 

Though women might not sit in Parliament, they were allowed 
some centuries ago, as they are now, to be present at the debates. 
How warmly they appreciated this privilege is amply proved by 
contemporary memoirs and letters. ‘True, the men did not always 
seem anxious to have them there in large numbers, for Lord 
Shaftesbury is recorded as having complained to the House in 
1675 of ‘those droves of ladies that attended all causes.’ But 
it took a great deal to check the peeresses of that day once their 
interest was aroused. In March 1739, when it was proposed, on 
the occasion of the debate on the conduct of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, to reserve the gallery of the Lords for the use of members 
of the House of Commons, some nine or ten dames, burning with 
zeal and desire for political knowledge, proceeded in a body to 
the door of the House at nine o’clock in the morning, with the 
Duchess of Queensberry at their head, where, on being politely 
refused admittance, they declared their determination io enter 
in spite of the Chancellor and the whole House. There they 
stood, surrounded by a noisy, jostling crowd, till five in the after- 
noon, when the Peers proving adamant, the Duchess of Queens- 
berry and the Duchess of Ancaster ordered perfect silence for half 
an hour, which ruse so surprised the Chancellor that, thinking 
they had departed, he ordered the door to be opened to admit 
the Commons, whereupon the ladies in a body rushed in, stormed 
the seats, and took their places in the front row of the gallery, 
where they remained triumphantly till after eleven, when the 
Lords rose. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in her account of 
these bold assertors and sufferers for liberty, speaks of their action 
as one ‘not to be paralleled in history, ancient or modern,’ and 
mentions how little she felt in her own eyes for having been 
ingloriously sitting over a tea-table while they were struggling for 
their sex’s privileges.’ 

In the reign of George the Second women seem to have begun 
regularly to attend the sittings of the House of Commons. Edward | 
Porritt quotes Grantley Berkeley as authority for the statement 
that, as early as 1716, women were admitted not only to the 
gallery but to the floor of the House. They ‘ were occasionally 
in the lobby,’ he says, ‘ lobbying in behalf of private legislation, 
as early as 1698’; but, except during the Pensioner Parliament, 
the earliest evidence he finds of women regularly attending the 


1° Spectator, No. 81, June 2, 1711. 

11 Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, edited by her Great- 
Grandson Lord Wharncliffe, vol. ii. pp. 37-9 (1861) ; A Group of Scottish Women, 
by Harry Graham, pp. 137-8. 
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House as spectators is in the year 1755.** ‘Till 1778 they 
were admitted to seats in the gallery, but in that year a 
debate of great public interest proved the cause of their undoing. 
Many women were unable to find seats owing to the number 
of visitors present, so the House was cleared of men strangers, 
whereupon the women entered in crowds, filling both the galleries 
and the seats below the bar. Annoyed at this, a member de- 
manded that the House should be cleared of all strangers, and 
for about two hours a state of tumult reigned. The result was 
that women were strictly prohibited from attending in the House 
of Commons.’* But we know that the famous Jane Duchess 
of Gordon, nothing daunted, appeared in the Strangers’ Gallery 
in man’s attire.*° Writing subsequently to the prohibition 
against women’s attendance as spectators, Pearson, who was 
for many years principal Doorkeeper of the House, remarks under 
the heading ‘ Long Speeches’ : ‘ I was in hopes that long speeches 
would have been knocked on the head when the ladies were 
excluded from the galleries. They often used to keep the members 
up.’ 21 

But women of quality took a more strenuous part than 
this on the political stage of the eighteenth century. Two 
keen competitors were Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire and 
the above-mentioned Jane Duchess of Gordon. The Duchess 
of Devonshire and her sister, Viscountess Duncannon, went 
electioneering and, sparing no exertion, drove in person to the 
voters’ houses, where, by persuasion and promises, they con- 
trived to win over the surly or inflexible.” The men of those 
days did not mind publicly admitting how much they owed 
to feminine efforts in their behalf. ‘Sacred to Female 
Patriotism’ was the device upon a banner proudly waved by 
a horseman in the procession in honour of Fox’s election for 
Westminster, in gallant acknowledgement of the distinguished 
canvassers, the Duchess of Devonshire and other eminent 
women.** 

The Duchess of Gordon’s public services, like those of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, were too many to enumerate here. I 
can only mention how she used to send for members of Par- 
liament, and by questions, remonstrances, and all means in 

1* The Unreformed House of Commons, by Edward Porritt, assisted by Annie 


G. Porritt, vol. i. p. 580 (1903). 
1” Memoirs of the House of Commons, by W. C. Townsend, pp. 460-1; The 
Unreformed House of Commons, by Edward and Annie G. Porritt, vol. i. p. 581. 
2° Memoirs of the House of Commons, by W. C. Townsend, p. 461. 
** Pearson's Political Dictionary, by Joseph Pearson, p. = ( 
22 Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time, by Sir N. 
pp. 11-12 (1856), 
* Ibid. p. 14. 
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her power, strive to strengthen their adherence to the Govern- 
ment, even acting as a whipper-in of ministers.* Now, when 
there is so much talk of popularising the Army, it may be 
interesting to recall how this same Duchess of Gordon did 
the work of a recruiting sergeant, going to the Highlands in 
mid-winter and raising a body of volunteers among the peasantry. 
Later on, when in 1793 France declared war against Great 
Britain and Holland, she aided in raising another Highland 
regiment, known as the, Northern, or Gordon, Fencibles, wear- 
ing a Scottish bonnet on her head and holding a guinea between 
her lips for the men to take it as a bullfinch takes seed from its 
mistress.** 

The zeal of my sex for politics abated not a whit either 
in face of obstacles or with advancing years. In the early 
part of last century the only point of vantage, or rather dis- 
advantage, in the House of Commons from which they were 
allowed to steal a peep at the orators below was a dark hole 
under the ceiling called the Ventilator, in the centre of which 
was a wooden lantern. Into these poor quarters many peeresses 
ventured in their enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge, not with- 
out some risk either, as instanced in the mistake made by 
an affectionate husband, who, seeking his wife in the gloom 
of the Ventilator, found himself embracing the ampler propor- 
tions of the Dowager Duchess of Richmond.** Weighty con- 
siderations against providing more comfortable quarters for the 
ladies were put forward privately by married members, who 
did not want their better halves to come looking them up at 
inconvenient moments, when they were supposed to be absorbed 
in the business of Parliament. 

Now I hope I have shown, by instances both grave and 
gay, that women of rank, from the earliest periods of our 
recorded history down to the present time, have taken interest 
in the political life of the community and have exhibited an 
enthusiastic desire to learn something of the great art of State- 
craft. The woman question cannot be shelved for long. A 
beginning will have to be made sooner or later. Would it 
not be fitting, then, that peeresses to-day, continuing the tradi- 
tion, should unite without regard for party in favour of a Cabinet 
Minister to represent women’s interests in Parliament, aided 
by a Woman’s Advisory Council ; thus ensuring that everything 
affecting woman’s welfare would be reviewed in all its bear- 


” a eae Memoirs of His Own Time, by Sir N. W. Wraxall, vol. iii. 
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ings by experienced members of both sexes in each other's 
presence, and the result placed before Parliament through the 
Cabinet Minister in charge? It seems an excellent means of 
utilising the valuable assets which my sex possesses—intuition, 
imagination, sentiment, sympathy, and tact—which to a great 
measure have been allowed to run waste simply because women 
insisted on laying stress on justice, whereas to politicians the 
word ‘expediency’ has a better ring. It is a proposal which 
would benefit not one class only, but every section of women, 
and to my mind it would be most appropriate that when the 
Lords themselves seem to be losing ground we should come 
to the rescue of our husbands, and, by a scheme of wide public 
benefit such as this, make it patent that the peeresses of England 
are eager to raise the position of their sex and of their nation 
in the eyes of the world. 

Some may ask whether peeresses have any special qualifica- 
tion for heading this movement. Circumstances naturally bring 
them into contact with the cleverest brains, and so, as a matter 
of course, if they co-operate for the purpose, they cannot help 
having a specially good chance of prevailing on men of. power 
and influence to see the new Women’s Department quickly made 
an established feature of the British sociological and political 
structure. It has often struck me how many opportunities are 
lost for lack of a Peeresses’ Association. For instance, in the 
Coronation year if there had been any sort of Peeresses’ League 
on true Imperial grounds advantage could have been taken of 
the presence of so many Indian Princesses in this country, 
who, between them, in commemoration of the Coronation, would 
have been pleased to make a present to our Navy of a cruiser 
or a torpedo-boat, not for its intrinsic worth, but for its Imperial 
value and effect on European international politics, show- 
ing to all nations that the mighty aristocracy of India is behind 
England. And with regard to the woman question I have 
no doubt whatever that if peeresses, leaving aside for the pre- 
sent the vexed problem of the vote, would unite in favour of 
this scheme for a Women’s Department, the matter could be 
engineered with comparative speed. It is a measure which 
could be introduced in the Lords without much difficulty and 
carried without passing any complicated Bill. 

Those who argue nowadays that the Lords do nothing for 
the people forget the many occasions in English history 
when nobles struggled for the rights of liberty. It was the 
barons, not the commoners, who compelled King John to set up 
that great landmark of the people’s freedom, Magna Charta. 
Even in comparatively recent years it was to the great Tory 
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philanthropist Lord Shaftesbury that the factory movement owed 
its initiation, while the Ragged School Union, reformatories, 
refuges, working men’s institutions, and legislation bearing on 
coal mines were among the results of his untiring efforts on behalf 
of the working classes. One may also note in passing that, in 
spite of the general assertion on public platforms that the nobility 
is played out, a democratic government is all the while engaged 
in manufacturing lords at a very high speed. In any case it 
should be remembered that as a rule to-day’s leisured classes 
were yesterday's hardworking classes, and similarly the careful 
student of political history knows that the House of Commons 
is the great nursery of the House of Lords. 

The list of records and honours held to-day by British women 
shows the rapid advance which they have lately made, and should 
prove conclusively to all that they have by no means been stagnat- 
ing in a backwater. Within the last eleven years the Hughes 
Medal of the Royal Society, honorary membership of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, the degree of D.Sc. Edinburgh, professor- 
ships on the staff of London University, the Diploma in Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the only lectureship in Palaeobotany at University 
College, London, have been conferred on women. Some women 
are Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, two are certify- 
ing J.P.s for lunatics, two are on the Advisory Council for Medical 
Research, last year a woman was president of the Botanical 
Section at the meeting of the British Association, while another 
was president of the London District of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists. Women have served on Royal Commissions. Other 
positions held by women are membership of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Victoria and Albert Museum, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and of the London County Council. Women are 
inspectors of Boarding-out Poor Law Institutions in connexion 
with the Local Government Board, Public Trustee (children’s 
visitor), factory inspectors, inspector of prisons, senior and assist- 
ant investigator (for women’s industries) under the Board of 
Trade, members of trade boards, appointed by the Board of Trade 
on the panel of chairmen at the Court of Arbitration, and on the 
labour panel, officers in connexion with the Women’s Department 
of the Labour Exchanges, medical officer and inspectors of schools 
under the Board of Education, Commissioners on the National 
Health Insurance Commission, and hold other public offices under 
local authorities too numerous to give in detail. All these have 
been thrown open to them within the last few years, so it surely 
must be admitted that there is little sign of stagnation so far as 
woman’s part in improving the sociological structure of the country 
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is concerned. Compared with that of men, my sex’s progress is _ 
indeed remarkable. The creation by men of the various existing 
sociological institutions took many centuries to accomplish, where- 
as women have successfully invaded most of them during the short 
space of the last forty years. 

The question of woman’s voice in the British Parliament 
depends entirely on whether we women are willing, at least as a 
preliminary measure, even if some of us do not agree that ‘ voice’ 
is equivalent to ‘ vote,’ first to agitate for a voice in Parliament 
through a Cabinet Minister, and thus acquire a political training 
of a high order which so far has not been within the reach of 
women. To my mind the matter reduces itself to this : Can we 
convince the man legislator that we are qualified to take upon us 
the responsibility of helping to guide the State, without a pre- 
liminary training of some years’ duration in the Woman’s Council 
under the guidance of men? Man’s view of woman’s capabilities 
is a question of his and not our psychology. Since we are anxious 
that he should look at things from our point of view, or, in other 
words, understand our psychology, which bases its argument on 
justice, should we not set him the example by appealing to him 
through his psychology, which founds its reasoning greatly on 
expediency? To my idea the Woman’s Council and Cabinet 
Minister will constitute a very practical step towards establishing 
a legitimate working partnership between man and woman. 
According to some, in the man-made government man only is a 
‘person’ and woman is nobody. In all matters of feminine 
interest what we women want is to raise the nobody a little 
higher, thus bridging the gulf between the ‘person’ and the 
nobody until the two become political comrades. This is the 
only practical way by which we can pour more justice into man’s 
cup of expediency, and thus ensure the harmonious working of 
feminine reasoning and Parliamentary tactics to the profit of 
both sexes. Is it not worth while, then, for women to take 
advantage of the excellent scheme proposed by our fellow-subject 
who hails from the banks of the Ganges, where centuries before 
Imperial Rome they built up Imperialism and even anticipated 
the Hague Conference? 

Whether ‘female suffrage’ in England would ever mean 
‘equal suffrage’ is doubtful. Moreover, as most peeresses are 
well aware, the leaders of neither political party are sufficiently 
interested in votes for women to make woman suffrage a Govern- 
ment measure, so it is only foolish for us to throw dust in our own 
eyes by trying to believe we shall soon get a thing which we know 
in our heart of hearts is still very far from realisation. As Mr. 
Mitra so pertinently remarks, woman’s political co-operation is 
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wanted to ‘ humanise industry.’ The Woman’s Advisory Council 
would be a splendid means to convince Parliament how man’s 
standard of progress could be improved for real and lasting national 
greatness. The possibilities of woman’s advance under this 
scheme seem to me enormous, and all might accept it for the pre- 
sent, if only on the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. Then when the vote comes we shall be the better pre- 
pared to make use of it, and the delay in its arrival will not be 
so disappointing if our time is filled up with interesting political 
work under the aegis of Westminster, work of greater magnitude 
and more complicated nature than has yet fallen to the lot of 
Englishwomen. 

There is no denying the fact that woman resents the com- 
plexity of masculine institutions, which do not give her the scope 
she wants for feminine initiative. It may be quite true also 
that women are difficult to understand ; but are not some of the 
greatest men of England of very complex nature? Were not the 
threads of Mr. Gladstone’s mind hard to unravel? Was he not 
charged with inconsistency? There are, no doubt, specific 
qualities and tendencies in the minds of man and woman, but 
it should not be forgotten that the minds of certain stocks of men 
differ from others. Is not the Scot prone to absorption in one 
thing at a time, unlike his Southern neighbour? Does not the 
Englishman think he is logical in spite of his logic, and does not 
the Scot defend himself by logic? 

Of course it was not possible for Mr. Mitra to go into every 
detail in his article, or to set forth a strong constitutional frame- 
work for this new Goverhment department. Considerations of 
space compelled him, no doubt, to practise economy of words. 
But as he has taken so much trouble to evolve the scheme, we 
may safely suppose that he will be only too pleased to help us 
in developing it in every detail, so as to embrace the multifarious 
activities of our sex. He has already made out sufficient to show 
that his project will help women to a clear and enlightened sense 
of citizenship, not only of these islands but of the world-wide 
Empire to which, as mothers and wives, they have contributed 
so much. His plan is not a bold one, at the same time it is not 
one which the nation can only try timidly. It completely dis- 
entangles woman’s cause from the network of promises and 
understandings which have to be carefully studied in handling 
votes. If a similar plan had been adopted a decade ago, by this 
time our cause might have considerably advanced, and bitter 
discussions would have been averted. 

There should be nothing in the national government to chill, 
check, or destroy woman’s faith in it. What I am anxious to 
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impress on my fellow-peeresses is that by taking our stand on 
the firm foundation of expediency, as advocated by Mr. Mitra, 
we shall be able effectually to prevent our Government from 
following their favourite policy of 


Promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 
And end by letting things alone. 
Lucy Byron. 
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RECENT GERMAN FICTION 


LATELY, in an article which appeared in a Vienna paper, Karl 
von Thaler laments the disappearance of the poetic element in 
German fiction, and, commenting upon Schiller’s pronouncement 
of the novelist being the half-brother of the poet, declares that 
if he had lived to read present-day German novels the author of 
Don Carlos would probably have designated the modern German 
story-teller as—at most—the poet’s step-brother. 

This opinion is likely to be shared by any student of recent 
German fiction. But whether the fault lies in the producer or 
in the consumer it is not easy to decide. That demand creates 
supply is a trade axiom; but another trade axiom declares the 
reverse to be equally true. Once accustom the reading public 
to a certain cast of novel, and all other sorts run the risk of being 
thrown aside, as ‘not up to date,’ by all those whose guiding 
ambition is to keep pace with the times—and do they not nowa- 
days form the mass? 

Nor is it the ‘ tender passion’ alone which loses value in the 
process, but every other sort of tenderness as well. Whereas it 
used to be customary to treat of moonlit nights and spring morn- 
ings and all their attending emotions, of devoted friendships and 
quixotic renunciations, and sometimes quite unpractical yet soul- 
inspiring aspirations, it has now become ‘the thing’ to talk of 
the Stock Exchange, of trade competitions, of chemical experi- 
ments, and of technical inventions—most particularly of these 
latter, since this is the age of engineers. Even the smallest cog- 
wheel and even the most ordinary screw-driver is nowadays 
supposed to possess more literary worth than whole miles of the 
most entrancing landscape, or whole cartloads of the most per- 
fumed roses; just as steam-whistles have long since screamed 
both the lark and the nightingale out of fashion. In one word, 
whereas it used to be the idea that fiction was to emancipate us 
from daily life by lifting us, at least momentarily, above its ugli- 
nesses, the present plan seems to be to hold up the mirror—not 
so much to nature as to the achievements (or failures) of culture, 
or to present us with as faithful a photograph of our daily sur- 


roundings as close observation, aided by handbooks, can achieve. 
Lae? 
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Truth, we are told, is the great object aimed at; undoubtedly a 
worthy one. But there remains the question whether so com- 
plete an ignoring of one whole side—and, as some foolish idealists 
pretend, the most important side—of human nature can lay claim 
to truthfulness. To make a fortune or to achieve some great 
technical task is assuredly a good thing, but not necessarily soul- 
satisfying. There are things that are better, though they do not 
make nearly so much noise. We seem to have read somewhere 
that ‘ Without ideal the people perisheth,’ and if this be true, 
then the enormous production of German fiction would scarcely 
save the multitude from starvation in the midst of plenty. 

As perhaps the most typical example of the modern realistic, 
and more especially technical novel, Der Tunnel by Bernhard 
Kellermann may well be cited. The enormous ‘boom’ with 
which it was introduced is likewise typical of modern ‘ literary’ 
methods, and is partly responsible for a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment awakened by its perusal. Clever, undoubtedly— 
enormously clever and with some moments of real power, but so 
much more like smart journalism than genuine literature. One 
of the most surprising things about it is that it should have 
been written by a German instead of by a Yankee, for the whole 
is saturated by Americanism, the ‘tunnel’ being nothing less 
than a submarine connexion between the Old World and the New. 
One of the class of ‘futuristic’ tales, therefore, Jules Verne 
brought up to date, almost as fantastic as was the old school in 
this respect and with far richer material to draw upon. I am 
told that not even an engineer could pick a hole in the technical 
details of the story. This must be extremely satisfactory—to 
engineers ; while the ordinary reader is apt to turn almost giddy 
at the enumeration of instruments, appliances, and processes 
which convey nothing to his unenlightened mind. To wander 
during two volumes in a wilderness of machines cannot well help 
becoming monotonous to any but an expert. 

Besides machines there are also women in the story, and even 
love is mentioned—but especially there are millionaires and mil- 
liardaires—necessarily, since how could a subatlantic tunnel be 
built without money-kings? But none of these is the hero; it 
is the tunnel that remains that from first to last, and is so already 
before the first stroke of the pickaxe falls on the selected spot. 
It is around it that everything and everybody groups; it is its 
black mouth which swallows not only the millions but also 
thousands of lives and hecatombs of shattered hopes. In render- 
ing this impression the author has been supremely successful. 
The one figure which can rival the tunnel in interest is that of 
its creator, Mac Allan, whose dominating personality seems in a 
way to melt into that of his own work. He is first shown us 
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during a concert at New York which bores him immensely, but 
which he is attending in hopes of an introduction—in the interest 
of his project—to one of the milliardaires afore-mentioned. This 
Croesus, whose bulldog face is depicted as preyed upon by a re- 
pulsive disease, and of so awful an aspect that strong nerves are 
required to bear its first sight, is said to be a portrait. He gives 
Mac Allan a small, tired hand that is soft as silk and says to him 
‘I have occupied myself exhaustively with your project. It is 
bold, it is great, it is possible! What I can do shall be done!’ 

Falling from those diseased lips these few words mean the 
fulfilment of the engineer’s hopes. Very soon a meeting is called 
by the Croesus Lloyd, and the scene on the roof-garden of 
the Atlantic Hotel in which Mac Allan lays his project before the 
assembled millionaires is almost the best in the book. They 
came in all possible manners—in cars, special trains, yachts, aero- 
planes—some, in fact, with modest black bags in their hands— 

. . . but they came. Lloyd had summoned them in an affair of the 
utmost importance, and that solidarity which money creates in a far 
higher degree than does blood forbade them to hold back. Lloyd called 
the project ‘ the greatest and most audacious of all times.’ That would 
have sufficed to fetch them up out of hell, for the creation of new under- 
takings was for them life itself. 

Meanwhile public curiosity is on the rack; the Stock Ex- 
change in a fever. Any tip as to the subject of the conference 
would mean millions. Reporters beleaguer the ‘ Atlantic,’ and 
thirty-six stories below the roof-garden a sea of upturned faces 
surges around the building, all eyes fixed on the garlands of 
light up above. It is on a hot summer night that the meeting 
takes place. 

Down there New York . . . perspired like a wrestler after his work. 
It panted like an engine that has done its three hundred miles, and now 
fetches breath in a siding. The motor-cars, working through the softened 
asphalt, buzzed and grunted down the Broadway; the close-packed trains 
of the electric cars hammered out their signals; somewhere far off a shrill 
bell screamed: a fire engine tearing through the streets. A humming 
as of gigantic bells hung in the air, mingled with far-off cries, as though 
somewhere in the distance crowds of men were being slaughtered. 

Up on the roof-garden the millionaires are alone, but for 
Mac Allan and a few privileged reporters, bound upon their word 
of honour not to leave the roof until the close of the meeting. 
Under the intent gaze of all these eyes Mac Allan, mastering his 
excitement—for it is his fate that hangs in the balance—steps 
up to a blackboard and, taking a piece of chalk from his pocket, 
‘draws two lines upon it, one of which he designates as America, 
the other as Europe, and in a few bold words pledges himself 
within fifteen years to connect them by a submarine tunnel, 
through which the trains will run in forty-eight hours. Just in 
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the first moment the announcement seems to fall flat. The well- 
trained features scarcely twitch. Mac Allan enters into details. 
And now the audience seems half asleep. 

. . . but just this was a sign that they had set to their work. Most 
of the grey and white heads were bowed; only two or three perspiring 
faces were turned skywards, where the stars sparkled -like fragments of 
glass. One turned a cigar between his protruded lips, and glanced up 
at Allan; another, chin in hand, nodded reflectively at space. Out of 
almost all the eyes the good-natured, childlike expression was gone, and 
had given place to a pensive, ghostly, wide-awake look. 


Then, while he speaks, some of these eyes begin to study 
Mac Allan’s person; from the cut of his shoes up to that of his 
hair they dissect him, inch by inch, much as one might do a 
boxer on whom it is proposed to lay money. The man was all 
right, no doubt—so perhaps the project was equally so. And 
then, would Lloyd have guaranteed twenty-five millions if the 
smallest screw were anywhere loose? : 

Such and such-like reflexions lead to the acceptance of the 
project. A few weeks later the work is in full swing. A mush- 
room town has grown up around the point of attack whose aspect 
is quickly transformed. 

To-day a sandy plain sown over with many-coloured posts—to-morrow 
a bed of sand—the day after a gravel-pit—a quarry—a huge basin of 
conglomerates, sandstones, and lime—and at last an abyss swarming as 
though with microbes. Those were men—tiny as seen from above—white 
and grey with dust, dust in their hair and eyelashes, a mass of wet 
dust between their lips. Twenty thousand men threw themselves day and 
night into this pit. As a lake sparkles, thus sparkled down there the 
pickaxes and spades. Horn signals sound—dust rises—a stone colossus 
totters forward, falls into pieces—knots of men move frantically in the 
dust-clouds that roll upwards. The baggers yell and groan, the Pater- 
noster lifts whine and rattle unceasingly, cranes swing round, cars whirl 
through the air, and day and night through the pipes the pumps send 
up a stream of dirty water. 

The boring machine comes into action—a hideous monster, 
its belly filled with electric cables, its head with naked men— 
dragging after it a tail of wire. ‘Thus it crawls forwards, groping 
with its claws, howling and thundering as it eats its way into 
the stone—day and night—for years.’ 

A Tunnel Syndicate has been formed, and money begins to 
flow in. Mac Allan is the man of the day. His audacious enter- 
prise, his ruthless energy appeal to modern imaginations, spurring 
on men to the seemingly impossible. 

Here Kellermann takes breath for a moment in order to give 
us some very apposite reflexions. 

Men have always admired audacity and wealth. Audacity is a victory 
over death, and wealth a victory over hunger; and nothing do men fear 
more than death and hunger. Sterile themselves, they have ever thrown 
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themselves upon the ideas of others, in order to inflame their own fancies, 
to save themselves from their own flatness and dullness. They were a 
crowd of newspaper readers who three times daily warmed their souls at 
the fates of unknown people. They were a crowd of lookers-on who hourly 
amused themselves with the thousand and one capers, the thousand and 
one catastrophes of their fellow-men, in sullen fury at their own impatience 
and beggarliness. But few chosen ones could allow themselves the luxury 
of personal adventures. All the others lacked time, money, and courage 
for experiments. Life had left them nothing. The whirling brace which 
girdled the world swept them onwards, and he who trembled and _ lost 
breath was whirled off and dashed to pieces, unnoticed by his fellows . 
for compassion too had become a luxury... . Life was hot and quick, 
mad and murderous, empty, senseless. Thousands cast it away. A new 
melody, pray! Not the old airs! 

And Allan gave it them. He gave them a song of iron and of crackling elec- 
tric sparks, and they understood it; it was the song of their time, and they 
heard its merciless rhythm in the roaring trains above their heads. This 
man promised them no claims in heaven; he did not pretend that the 
human soul possessed seven stories. This man worked no humbug with 
antiquated, uncontréllable things of the future; this man was the Present. 
He promised something palpable, which everyone could understand. He 
wanted to dig a hole in the earth; that was all! 


Undeniably such passages as this are first-class photographs 
—almost cinematographic in their movement—of present-day 
moods. And note, too, how the materialistic needs of humanity 
are pushed into the foreground, to the detriment of the idealistic. 


With such bits of realism as this the book abounds. 

In the eleventh year of tunnelling there comes the inevitable 
catastrophe—an explosion, from unknown causes, which wrecks 
many miles of the track and costs 2700 lives. It is at 400 kilo- 
meters from the tunnel’s mouth that the explosion takes place, 
and the picture of the half-frenzied survivors, treading each other 
down as they run from before the pursuing smoke, is worthy of 
Dante’s Inferno. ‘ Wait, Mac, wait till we come!’ they shout 
astheyrun. The fortunate foremost who reach the last train still 
in the tunnel shoot down the engineer who refuses to start until 
it is full, and set the engine agoing. 

And then the herds of those left behind set out on the four-hundred- 
kilometer road, over beams and rubbish. And the further they rolled 
onwards the more threatening grew the cry: ‘ Mac, you are a dead man!’ 
But behind them—far behind them—there came more and ever more. 

And now there began that terrible race in the tunnel—that race for 
life of which the newspapers were full. 


At the tunnel’s mouth meanwhile the crowd is waiting. ‘We 
are the last,’ say the passengers in the train that comes to light. 
‘Everything within the last thirty kilometers is dead.’ ‘ You 
are the what?’ ‘The last.” Upon this the crowd of waiting 
women go mad, and, led by a frantic Italian whose husband has 
indeed come back in the train, but as a corpse, it rolls off towards 
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Mac Allan’s house bent upon instant retribution. Mac Allan him- 
self is in New York, but his wife and child can pay for him. And 
so they do; the gentle Maud being felled by a stone from the 
frenzied Italian’s hand, while the small Edith succumbs to a brutal 
blow. Sobered by the sight of its own work, the crowd disperses, 
and a few hours later Mac Allan, sitting by the deathbed of his 
wife, for the time feels as though he hated the tunnel. 

Yet this is only an illusion. He had loved Maud, but she 
had never been to him what the tunnel was; and, absorbed by 
it, he had neglected her to the point of all but driving her into 
his best friend’s arms. Scarcely is the double funeral over than 
his lifelong purpose once more has hold of him. For the moment 
the work is stopped, since the workmen have struck in a body. 
No amount of assurances can lure them back into the tunnel. 
Blind terror possesses them. During a monster demonstration 
in New York Allan is hanged in effigy. From the most popular 
man in America he has become the most abhorred. But his 
purpose is not really dead. Knowing that time alone can disperse 
the panic preying on the workmen, and in order to fill this weary 
interval, he sets out for Europe. In Paris, where hé has spent 
his honeymoon, the memory of Maud threatens to strangle his 
energy ; but it requires only the sight of a film representing the 
tunnel works, of himself superintending the first stroke of the 
pickaxe, to stir up the old passion within him. He has found 
himself again and flies back to New York to set the work once 
more agoing. 

And then, after the material catastrophe comes the financial. 
The Tunnel Syndicate, with Lloyd at its head, which has held 
out bravely till now, falls victim to a talented defrauder, originally 
a Hungarian Jew, by name Samuel Wolfsohn, who, ‘ having shed 
the end syllables of his name as a lizard does its tail,’ had reached 
New York as Sam Woolf. The portrait of this eternally per- 
spiring financial genius, who, however often he may wash his 
hands, leaves a fingermark upon every banknote he touches, who 
grows steadily fatter though daily sweating out pounds of grease, 
and who knows ‘ how to press the right tip into the right hand 
at the right moment,’ is perhaps the most successful of the thumb- 
nail sketches in the book. Sam Woolf, then, has been speculating 
on his own account with the Syndicate’s money, and, for once, 
has been unfortunate. The scene in which Allan tears the mask 
from his face and gives him a twenty-four hours’ tether, would 
deserve to be quoted in full, only that space forbids. The con- 
cluding words must suffice : 

But the eyes shouted at him in their silent language that from this 
man neither mercy nor indulgence was to be hoped. Nothing! Nothing 


at all! Suddenly he recognised that Allan was a born American, and he 
only a made one; and Allan was the stronger of the two. 
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Just as the twenty-four-hour tether runs out Sam Woolf, un- 
able to shake off the detectives on his heels, flings his fat body 
under the wheels of an approaching train. 

But this is not the end of Mac Allan’s trials. The Syndicate 
building, stormed by the shareholders, burns down, and the long- 
deferred bankruptcy has to be declared. Allan, however, is not yet 
beaten. He has escaped from the fire with the plans of the tunnel 
in his hands, flying over the neighbouring roofs and pursued by 
@ cinematograph operator who thinks nothing of risking his life 
in order to obtain a valuable film. The engineer’s name now 
stands in public execration. No hotel will receive him for fear 
of popular disfavour. And soon upon the social boycott there 
follow the rigours of Justice. He is tried for deliberate duping 
of the public, and condemned to six years’ prison; but, having 
appealed from instance to instance, is finally acquitted. 

And now at last the feminine element begins to stir somewhat 
more plainly in the story. For Lloyd has got a beautiful, golden- 
haired daughter, who had loved Allan even before he had become 
Maud’s widower. Boldly she presents herself to the social pariah, 
and with her blue eyes looking straight into his says ‘ You are 
pining after the tunnel!’ He starts, as though a finger were 
laid upon an open wound. For of course he is pining—home- 
sick for the smoky air and the noises and the stench of that be- 
loved hole in the earth. Encouraged by Ethel, he once more 
approaches the Croesus, humbly craving his help. But the milliar- 
daire is little inclined to burn his fingers a second time. It 
requires all Ethel’s arts—it requires her marriage with Allan to 
conquer Liloyd’s reluctance. Allan makes her his wife, without 
love, deliberately selling himself for the sake of the tunnel ; and 
on the evening of their wedding-day, in one of the most human 
scenes of the book, Ethel, having confessed that for years past she 
has been plotting for this end, speaks thus to Allan : 

I do not want that you should be unhappy, Mac; on the contrary, 
from the bottom of my heart I wish that you should be as happy as 
things allow. I am not so foolish as to suppose that you have married 
me out of love. There is no need to try to make me believe that you 
love me, just a little. I ask nothing from you, Mac—only the right to 
be always a little at your side. 

She adds that she is firmly resolved to gain his love in time, 
and leaves the room, while Allan, standing beside the chimney- 
piece, immovable, looks with tired eyes around the sumptuous 
hall in which he is a stranger, and reflects within himself that life 
by the side of this woman will perhaps be less desolate than he 
had feared. 

The tunnel, which was to have been finished in fifteen years, 
is completed in twenty-five. 

Men had undertaken it, men had completed it. Out of blood and 
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sweat it was built; nine thousand lives it had devoured, nameless mis- 
fortunes it had brought into the world; but now it stood! And nobody 
was astonished ! 

It is as a white-haired, flabby-cheeked, bent old man that 
Mac Allan guides the first train through the tunnel, while on both 
sides of the Atlantic special trains are filling the hotels with the 
curious and the idle, and wireless messages encircling the globe 
report his progress from hour to hour. Europe is reached with 
a loss of only twelve minutes upon the forty-eight hours stipulated. 

Of Kellermann’s style it may be said that it is highly appro- 
priate to the story—almost as breathless, as perspiring, as noisy, 
as are the events themselves, bristling with substantives which 
descend like blows on the head, and with adjectives which for 
explosiveness would vie with any bombs. The snatching at effects 
is everywhere too apparent, with this extenuating circumstance, 
that the effects are usually achieved, which does not happen to 
all such snatchers. 


Presuming that the reader has for the moment had 
enough of machines and electricity, I think it time to 
turn his attention to the other class of novels—those whose 
authors—to return to Schiller’s pronouncement—still deserve 
to rank as the poet’s half-brothers. And here a strange 
and probably symptomatic circumstance strikes the observer. 
It is not only that such stories have become rarer, but 
also that they show a certain bent; and this in exactly the 
ablest hands. Among the products of the last twelve months 
three such tales are especially conspicuous in the way I mean— 
the works of authors all standing in the front rank of German 
fiction writers. To call these three stories merely ‘improper’ 
would not express what I mean. There is something quite 
different from downright indecency in this trio—something far 
more nearly related to the refinements of that moral perversity 
which forms one of the poisoned blossoms of hyperculture. In 
their way each of these tales is a work of art, though inspired 
by the same polluted source. It would seem that the modern 
artist in words requires at least one touch of vice—the more 
unnatural the better—to spur his Pegasus to flight. 

Of the three Rudolf Bartsch’s latest work, Die Geschichte 
von der Hannele und ihren Liebhabern, is relatively the most 
harmless—the history of one of those irresponsible pagan souls 
who—to speak paradoxically—seem to consist only of a body; 
the unbridled adventures of a half-child with the eyes of a dove 
and the instincts of a bitch, who, while treading down the lives 
of men like grass, remains unconscious of guilt. The whole set 
forth with that exuberant voluptuousness of language of which 
Bartsch holds the secret. 
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Arthur Schnitzler stands as second in the group under dis- 
cussion. His theme is at once more unusual and more unsavoury 
than that of Bartsch. Frau Beate und ihr Sohn calls itself a 
novelette ; but within the restricted space Schnitzler has admir- 
ably succeeded in extracting all the unpleasantness that the 
subject could be made to hold. The two parallel love affairs of 
mother and son are about as distasteful as they could possibly 
be—the seventeen-year-old Hugo falling victim to a passée cocotte, 
while his still beautiful mother sinks into the awkward and 
unpractised arms of one of his school friends, whom she does not 
even pretend to love, but in whom she sees an escape from the 
weariness of widowhood. In themselves both these adventures 
are quite sufficiently ugly ; but it is in their side-issues—the sensa- 
tions and reflections growing out of them—that Schnitzler has 
contrived to lay a whole train of disturbing thoughts. Thus 
Beate, whose dead husband was a celebrated tragedian, begins 
after the discovery of her own frailty to doubt of ever having 
loved him. ‘That passion which she had thought to feel for 
Ferdinand Heinold, had it not rather belonged to a dozen men— 
to Cyrano, to Hamlet, to Richard II.—to all those figures which 
he had impersonated before her eyes? Why, therefore, mourn 
for a lover who had never been a lover in his own person? and 
how suppose that Hugo’s schoolfellow Fritz could alone content 
her in the future? Then, in the concluding scene of the book, 
when Beate, reading in Hugo’s eyes that her shameful secret is 
discovered, and filled with self-disgust, lures him out on to the 
lake, in order to cancel their double sin by a double sacrifice— 
since according to modern tenets suicide is supposed to wash 
everything as clean as snow—there comes a moment when her 
impressions grow so confused that she is not sure of whether 
she is holding her son or her husband in her arms, and upon 
whose lips it is that she presses the last, sacrificial kiss. That 
Beate should have felt moved to drown herself is, given the 
circumstances, not very astonishing, but why Hugo, who 
apparently was a normal, healthy youth, should not have made a 
better fight for his life will probably remain dark to all but 
German readers. 

But what shall I say of the third in this especial trio of books? 
for Thomas Mann’s Der Tod in Venedig is at once the most 
artistically perfect and by far the most morally repulsive of the 
three. Gustav von Aschenbach is a renowned author, who, while 
seeking repose from work on the Lido, falls under the double ban 
of the beauty of Venice and of that of a dark-eyed Polish boy, 
whose perfect features and godlike form embody for him the spirit 
of the place. Artist in every fibre of his being, he is powerless 
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to detach himself from the contemplation of this masterpiece of 
Nature. Art, says Thomas Mann, is in itself a heightened life— 

. it lays on the face of its servant the marks of imagined and 
moral adventures, and develops even in cloister-like seclusion a certain 
habit, an over-refinement, a weariness and inquisitiveness of the nerves, 
such as a life full of the wildest excesses and enjoyments can scarcely 
produce. 

It is to this over-refinement and nervous inquisitiveness that 
Aschenbach’s moral sense succumbs. 

Beyond the distant worship of the godlike boy, nothing really 
happens in the story up to the day when the renowned author dies 
rather suddenly in his basket chair upon the shore, while 
‘Tadziu,’ the beautiful Pole, stands against the horizon, at the 
edge of the waves, smiling back at him and pointing somewhat 
vaguely across the sea. 

According to some critics the whole tale, and in especial the 
figure of Tadziu, is not meant to be taken literally, but only 
symbolically, which to anyone with old-fashioned prejudices 
would certainly be a relief. Seen from this point of view, Tadziu 
becomes a mere vision, and in pointing across the sea may be 
supposed to be pointing to a better world beyond, in which the 
spirit of beauty is delivered from earthly chains. 

No one but the author can say whether this was really 
his intention. At any rate, the average reader is likely to be 
quite as much disquieted by the subject of the tale as entranced 
by the exquisite beauty of its presentation. 

One or two samples of description are all that can here find 
place. Take this picture of a gondola—so often attempted, so 
rarely hit off : 

Who has not felt a passing shudder, a secret reluctance and oppression, 
when for the first time, or after long disuse, he has stepped into a Venetian 
gondola? This strange conveyance come down unchanged from the age 
of ballads, and as strangely black as among all things only coffins are 
black—does it not seem to speak of dumb and criminal adventures in 
water-lapped nights? Yet more does it recall death itself, biers and 
gloomy ceremonies, and a last silent journey. And has anyone noticed 


that the seat of such a coffin-black bark is the most voluptuous, the most 
relaxing seat in the world? 


And here is another fragment of description well worthy of 
preservation. Seated in his gondola, Aschenbach is threading a 
network of canals : 


The air was still and odorous; heavily the sun burned through the 
vapours which were turning the sky to slate. Water beat sobbing against 
wood and stone. The call of the gondolier, half warning, half salutation, 
was answered as though by some strange agreement out of the stillness 
of the labyrinth. From small, high-lying gardens clumps of flowers, 
white and purple, almond-scented, hung down over crumbling walls. 
Arabic window-casements loomed out of the shadows. The marble steps 
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of a church descended to the water; a beggar, cowering upon them, loudly 
proclaimed his misery, holding out his hat and showing the white of 
his eyes, after the manner of the blind. A dealer in antiquities, at the 
door of his tavern, with obsequious gestures invited the passenger to 
tarry, in the hopes of cheating him. That was Venice—the flattering and 
equivocal siren—that town, half fairy-tale and half tourist-trap, in whose 
tainted air Art once rankly flourished, and out of which musicians drew 
the inspiration of tones which soothed like love-sick lullabies. To the 
adventurer it seemed as though his eye were drinking that voluptuousness, 
as though his ear were wooed by those melodies. He remembered too that 
the town was sick, and concealed it out of money-greed—and more eagerly 
he spied after the gondola he was following. 

Inadequate though every translation must necessarily be, such 
a passage as this goes far to justify the almost unanimous agree- 
ment of critics that Der Tod in Venedig is the most perfect 
monument of the German language which the past year has pro- 
duced. That so much beauty of words should have been lavished 
upon so ugly a theme is, as already said, symptomatic of the 


times. 


But it will not do to leave the English reader with the 
impression that all modern German novels are either technical 
or perverse. Thank goodness there are still a few writers over 
in possession of healthy minds and clean hearts, and able to 
discover poetry in the most ordinary details of everyday life—and 
is not that the best sort of all? Emil Ertl is one of these, and 
his latest story, Der Neuhduselhof, touches you as a breath of 
fresh air might touch one who has been wandering through noisy 
workshops or over-heated and over-perfumed hothouses, and this 
in spite of the fact that the Neuhauselhof stands not among green 
fields but in the heart of Vienna. 

Ertl has frequently been likened to Dickens; and doubtless 
there is something Dickensian in his humour, his love of detail, 
his tenderness, his simplicity, as well as in the leisureliness of 
his narrative, so at variance with the breathless fashion of the 
day. While the dramatic vigour of our own Boz does not lie 
within his grasp, in the minute depicting of a locality and the 
rendering of its atrthosphere he has never come so near to Dickens 
as in this last story, whose real hero is not a man but a house, 
just as a tunnel was the hero of that other story before discussed. 

The Neuhiuselhof is one of the old-fashioned, fast-disappear- 
ing, venerable family buildings which, because of the many yards 
of precious space wasted, are an eyesore to the modern builder— 
a house with a large inner yard out of which seven or eight stair- 
cases lead to the various lodgings. On one of the very first pages 
of the book Ertl breaks into a song of praise of these old Viennese 
dwellings. 

Oh, ye old, roomy courtyards with the bright red geraniums at the 
windows, with the flowering oleander tree in the green tub, which belongs 
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to all, loved by all, whom careful hands push under the hole eaten by 
rust into the rainpipe as soon as a few cooling drops fall into the summer 
furnace! Ye old, roomy, uneven courtyards with your piece of clear or 
cloud-flecked sky high above steep brown roofs! Oases of peace in the 
midst of the noisy movement of the town, recreation grounds of the humble 
and the oppressed, fairy gardens and dream kingdoms of playing children— 
may God preserve you of all Samis and Lasassen! For all your 
unconspicuousness, ye are comforters in sorrow, deliverers from earthly 
cares, distributors of happiness to many disinherited, many exiles in the 
paved desert, who, out of a few flower-pots, a plant in a tub, and a rag 
of sky, just big enough to cut out of it a blue waistcoat, make up for 
themselves a little bit of God’s Nature. 


It is out of the daily lives of all the different lodgers of the 
Neuhiuselhof that the story is made up—the connecting thread 
being a somewhat far-fetched plot which had better be at once 
designated as the weakest point of the book. Events are made 
to turn around a complicated and improbable sounding will, 
according to whose stipulations a whole row of persons figure 
successively as the rightful heirs of the Neuhauselhof. There is 
no need to trouble the reader with the ins and outs of the matter. 
It is not in the plot that the interest of the story lies, but in the 
pictures of the different family groups, which can best be likened 
to a set of highly finished miniatures. 

To start with Herr Kaschper and Fraulein Malvine 

Neuhiusel, the actual possessors of the house—we see them 
almost as plainly as in the flesh: she with her aggressively 
sharp nose, her pinched lips and her head bowed as though 
under a martyr’s crown, while with sour-sweet patience she 
waits at the breakfast table for the appearance of her lie-abed 
brother, refraining out of an excess of good manners even from 
stirring her coffee, on which with a sort of desperate resignation 
she sees the detested skin slowly forming; he, a good-natured 
colossus with two perennial jokes at which Malvine is called 
upon to laugh daily: one the story of a giant stag which in 
long-past sporting days he pretends to have seen; the other a 
suggestion that a certain portrait on the wall which has hung 
on the same spot for forty years should change places with a 
certain landscape ‘by way of variety.’ The surroundings of 
this old-world pair are as quaint as themselves. In especial we 
are introduced to a glass press full of . 
.... costly Bohemian glass, old Viennese porcelain, snow-white Graces 
in biscuit china, mannikins with nodding heads, gilded rococo gentlemen 
and ladies, Easter eggs of paste, in whose interior whole Swiss landscapes 
with glaciers and lakes were to be spied through a peephole; ruby-red and 
sapphire-blue wine-glasses upon whose surface passionate stag-hunts, foam- 
ing waterfalls, magic moonlight nights, or idyllic pastoral scenes were 
cunningly engraved. 


Among the lodgers the variety is great, both in character 
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and social status. In the bel étage, for instance, there lives 
Herr Taxationsrat Wipperich, who looks as if he had swallowed 
his own walking-stick, who coughs delicately between his sen- 
tences and seems to be continually washing his hands in empty 
air, as though to disclaim all connexion with the vulgarities of 
life. His daughter, the bright-eyed and ready-tongued Klotilderl, 
has not taken after her father, either in the way of rigidity of 
principle or of ultra-fastidiousness. Next in social status ranges 
Herr Trebensack, who having discovered late in life that he is a 
born entomologist, spends what remains to him of time in catch- 
ing butterflies and classifying beetles, in bitter regret of the many 
years wasted in unsuccessful business enterprises. He, too, 
rejoices in the possession of a daughter, the plump Olgerl, and 
in that of a wife, who gives him his orders in a deep bass voice 
and threatens to commit ‘Balkan atrocities’ among his beetles 
whenever he proves recalcitrant about dressing in time for any 
social function. 

There is, furthermore, Herr Kranzle, the eternally 
enamoured, whese long row of love affairs are ‘ pale and chaste 
as the light of the moon on a blue spring night.’ From cellar 
to garret of the Neuhiauselhof there is hardly a window to which 
this strictly platonic Don Juan had not sent up sighs, hardly 
one through which he had not handed or thrown a bunch of 
flowers. 

Then in the humbler regions of the house there dwells Sami 
Lasus and his son Markus—Lasus being one of those whose 
Hebrew heart aches at thought of the sinful waste of good 
building-ground represented by the roomy courtyard. Here also 
dwell representatives of almost every trade; the pork butcher 
Wurzinger, whose murderous operations have the effect of elec- 
trifying the Neuhauselhof in two opposite ways—sending one 
half of the lodgers up their respective staircases with their fingers 
in their ears, while the other half flock to the spot of execution 
with something of the bloodthirsty curiosity of Spanish audiences 
at a bull-fight. And Hackenbolz, the bachelor turner, in horn 
spectacles, through which he daily studies his evening paper 
down to the last full-stop, and who is ‘ slow and deliberate in 
his movements, as are carpenters and joiners and all men who 
have to do with wood.’ And Homolka, the tailor, a Slav patriot 
and stage enthusiast, who spends all his spare cash on theatre 
seats, and his time in mending and turning garments made by 
other tailors. 

In one of these lower lodgings there also dwell Frau Peternell, 
the consumptive widow of a schoolmaster, with her son, Peter ; 
and in another a certain pseudo-English teacher who calls her- 
self Kate Luley, though everyone is quite aware that she is 
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simply a ‘ Luley-Kathi.’ She figures as the aunt of a sweet 
little thing called Steffi, though in point of fact she is her mother. 

Needless to say that between all these groups numerous 
affairs of the heart are in full swing. Thus at the opening of 
the story Herr Kranzle has finally and irretrievably lost his 
heart to Olgerl Trebensack, while Klotilderl Wipperich has 
secretly engaged herself to the most recent lodger of all, an 
eccentric and mysterious painter by name Zacharias Hasenéhrl, 
who has set up his studio in an attic, and whose appearance on 
the scene deeply disturbs Fraulein Malvine, he being suspected 
‘of being the lost heir of the Neuhauselhof—or rather its rightful 
possessor. For a time it looks as though the one hope of saving 
the situation lay in Herr Kaschper having a son of his own, 
whose appearance would somehow fulfil the conditions of the 
complicated will afore-mentioned. ‘ But then I should have 
to marry!’ says Herr Kaschper aghast, in answer to his sister’s 
exposé. And there comes the merciless answer: ‘ Of course 
you will have to marry!’ 

Scarcely is it known that Herr Kaschper is matrimonially 
inclined—or rather is being coerced in that direction—than the 
heads of both the Wipperich and the Trebensack family decide 
that no other than their own daughters shall get this prize. 
There follows some very good fooling, during which Herr 
Kaschper, dully resigned to his fate, is urged to take his choice 
between the reluctant Olgerl and the openly rebellious Klotilder! ; 
ending in the discovery that Zacharias Hasenéhrl is a quite 
harmless relative, and that the long-lost heir is as dead as a 
door-nail. Upon which poor Herr Kaschper is so overjoyed at 
the escape from impending matrimony that he promptly gets 
a stroke. 

Klotilderl’s engagement is now sanctioned, and Olgerl allowed 
to accept the addresses of the love-sick Krianzle, the state of 
her own affections having long since been divined by ‘ Kate 
Luley,’ who had not always found it easy to supply the English 
equivalent for a given German word : ‘ ‘‘ Book-keeper’’ could, at 
a pinch, be looked up in the dictionary; but that you should 
be expected to know what a Meerschaum Manufactory was 
called in Englisch, was really. asking too much. For that you 
would require to be an expert in languages. 

‘Tt was in this class of manufactory that Herr Kranzle occu- 
pied the above-mentioned post.’ 

But all this belongs to later developments; nor are Olgerl’s 
and Klotilderl’s loves the chief ones of the tale. It is upon the 
relations between Peter and Steffi that interest concentrates ; and 
despite the background of bricks and mortar, their story almost 
deserves to be called an idyll. This is one of those loves that 
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grow out of childish liking. We see them first engaged in 
building up a snow-woman in the Neuhiauselhof courtyard, and 
indignantly rejecting the proposal made by Markus to show it 
for money. ‘ You will never get on in the world,’ says the 
small Hebrew contemptuously to Peter, and proceeds to demand 
a payment of two kreutzers for a fairy-tale book he had hired out 
to him. One of the consequences of the snow-woman episode 
is that Steffi, by whom Markus considers himself insulted, gets 
mobbed at his instigation by the school children of the neigh- 
bourhood, who pursue her with cries of ‘ Ugly Duckling! Ugly 
Duckling!’ Peter, though valiantly defending his play-fellow, 
. is about to succumb when Zacharias Hasenéhrl, palette in hand, 
arrives to the rescue, which he effects in a highly original fashion : 

Ever since Peter had witnessed the creation of the gulf of Naples he 
knew that Art had its uses. But the conviction that painting is one of 
the most useful arts that exist came to him only now as he saw the 
painter placing his tools in the service of a just cause. For dealing blows 
a paint-brush would certainly not have been as fit as a sword of flame, 
or as the ass’s jawbone wielded by Samson; but for decorating the backs 
of the Philistines besieging Peter with blue, red, or green crosses, daubing 
grinning faces on the portion of their persons underlying their backs, or 
providing their breeches with martial-looking crimson borders, for- that 
it was the right instrument. And as now the close-packed crowd, becoming 
aware of what was happening, turned its horrified faces towards the 
resourceful artist, his brilliant brush nimbly provided all those who 
neglected to take instant flight with snow-white Pierrot or apoplectic 
purple cheeks, a yellow nose, or a complete chimney-sweep mask. 


A certain silver-grey tom cat, who haunts the roofs of the 
Neuhiuselhof and indulges in philosophical reflections, shakes its 
head wonderingly over the fuss these humans are making just 
because the painter has daubed their progeny with colour. As 
if it mattered one bit whether you went through life grey, white, 
black, or spotted ! 

The scene in which Peter and Steffi, children still, get the 
first glimmer of the love which still lies in the lap of the future 
is as charming a picture as Ertl ever drew. It is a sunshiny 
Sunday in spring which has provoked an exodus of town-folk, 
thirsting for the sight of green lanes and blue sky. Peter, having 
wandered for hours in the woods, his head full of strange thoughts, 
at last reaches a country inn. He is ravenously hungry, but his 
pockets being empty has no choice but to sit in the grass outside 
the paling. ound a table under the trees he catches sight of 
some light frocks, one of which, worn by Steffi, presently flutters 
out to the spot of his exile. ‘ Will you have a taste?’ Steffi 
asks him, holding a large slice of bread and butter under his nose. 


‘Thank you; I know what bread and butter tastes like.’ 
This he said out of pride. But just as we so often do the reverse of 
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what we say or what our pride says, so he snapped at the piece that 
stood so seductively close to his lips and swallowed a mouthful with wolf- 


like hunger. 
Then Steffi looked at him with wide eyes, and nodded her head quite 


seriously. 
‘I thought so.’ 


And she went on: ‘ Now, listen to me, Peter! This is my third piece 
of bread and butter. Here it lies near you in the grass. If you don’t 
eat it, then it will just lie there; I swear it by God and all the saints.’ 

Solemnly she raised three fingers against the evening sky, upon which 
a pale star already glimmered. But he did not move, and gazed down 
at the great city which spread before them, far below, slowly wrapping 
itself in vapours. Dumbly they sat near each other, and between them 
like a dividing wall lay the bread and butter. 


The lights down there begin to flash out. Steffi remarks that 
the sight might be beautiful, but that Peter spoils all her pleasure 
by his want of comradeship. Had he not saved her from the 
hooting mob? she asks him reproachfully. Had he not ransomed 
her favourite glass marble from Markus, who had claimed it in 
payment of a debt? They had been comrades then, while to-day 
he will not even accept a piece of bread and butter from her ! 

The mingled scorn and passion with which she brings out 
the ‘ bread and butter ’ is that of a born tragedian, and so greatly 


impresses Peter that his resistance is broken. Having eaten a 
few mouthfuls he feels better, and turning his head sees Steffi’s 
eyes resting on him with an exquisite expression which seems to 
clutch at his heart. 


Thus does a mother look at a child drinking at her breast. 

He became aware of the womanly element beside him—unknown, enig- 
matical, desirable. And in this moment he noticed that Steffi, under the 
touch of spring, had made a step forward, much as the bursting leafbuds 
did. Vehemently munching, he smiled back at her and thought within 
himself: ‘God knows whether the ugly duckling will not, after all, turn 
into a swan!’ 


Years roll on and with it the Neuhiauselhof’s round of life. 
Both Klotilderl and Olgerl are now married, while Steffi, whose 
dream has always been the stage, has got her first engagement. 
There comes a warm summer evening of which Ertl has made a 
picture altogether charming. One by one the different workers, 
having laid aside their tools, gather into a smoking, gossiping, 
newspaper-reading group; the locksmith in his underground 
smithy being the last to stop work, to the indignation of the 
silver-grey cat, for blows on metal are apt to scare off sparrows. 
As if there were not the whole long day to hammer in! 
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‘Evening ahd night belongs to rest and to cats! Thus had the 
Almighty settled it!’ 

The tailor Homolka, the shoemaker Swatanek, the turner 
Hackenbolz, and some others sit together discussing things in 
general. Hackenbolz, the indefatigable newspaper reader, has 
found the notice of Steffi’s first important engagement and com- 
municates it to the others. Homolka, the stage enthusiast, has 
seen her début in a suburban theatre as the Maid of Orleans, and 
assures his hearers that her acting is enough to make anyone 
swear that she had been born at ‘Orleans’ instead of in the 
Neuhiuselhof. When someone remarks that Steffi was not born 
in the Newhiuselhof, he says indulgently that even that doesn’t 
matter, and that in spite of this disadvantage she may yet become 


a great actress. 
Then silence falls : 


The darkness was gathering fast. . . . All those that had been walking 
the evening streets began to turn home, one after the other. Every minute 
somebody crossed the courtyard and disappeared up his own respective stair- 
case. Here, like a shadow, Herr Trebensack, armed with green butterfly- 
net and tin box, fresh from his last raid, passed by with the haste of 
one bent on a sacred mission. Herr Zwiefelhofer, with shouldered broom, 
stepped through the gateway and with the gesture of a tyrant before whom 
nations tremble regained the porter’s lodge. And there was one who left 
home, instead of returning to it—Wurzinger, the pork-butcher, who, shining 
chimney-pot on head and walking-stick in hand, carried his portly person 
across the courtyard, on his way to his table-round at the neighbouring inn. 

Leisurely observing, the resters after toil . . . let the varying pictures 
pass before their eyes, followed by their grave or merry remarks. Awfully 
entertaining was the old Neuhiauselhof! As in a moving diorama one sat 
there and had only to open one’s eyes. 


Presently Frau Peternell appears with a jug to water the 
oleander, and then the roll of a bath-chair is heard ; the paralysed 
Herr Kaschper passes, attended by his sister. It is not their 
landlord they are saluting, but misfortune. Another silence 
follows, and then, shamefacedly, the carpenter says : 


‘I don’t know how it is—that Malvine! Honestly said, I have never 
had much feeling over for her; but when one sees a person so deep in 
unhappiness—one suddenly gets—almost fond of her!’ 

The others nod in confirmation. He had spoken out of all their souls. 

‘But what is that?’ said Blimetzeder, suddenly sitting up and sniffing 
the air. ‘Is it possible? That would be almost a wonder!’ 

The oleander had unclosed its first blossoms and was filling the evening 
with its magical perfume. 

And, as though to complete the wonder, a light broke suddenly over 
the roof of the Neuhiauselhof, so brilliant that it was difficult not to take 
fright as at a leaping flame. And then the moon peeped over, throwing 
black shadows into the courtyard, and a silver veil over the oleander. 
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And now less than ever did anyone venture to speak. They felt as 
though sitting in a church, where even thoughts must tread softly, in 
order not to disturb devotions. 

So they sat silent, breathing only the coolness and the scent. And 
then one rose, and then another, and with a low-spoken good-night went 
his way. Ever fewer and fewer they became. And at length the last 
one too was gone—for to-morrow was another workday. 

And now it was quite still in the courtyard. Nothing more moved. 
No sound. One window after the other grew dark. The moonlight was 
alone with the oleander and whispered words of love. All slept the sleep 
of the just. Only up on the steep roof, noiseless as a ghost, the silver- 
grey stole along. 

This same moonlight night is spent by Peter and Steffi in 
taking leave of each other. Her engagement carries her off to 
Germany. Peter, whose aspirations are literary, takes a gloomy 
view of the future; Art stands between them, he tells her. 

See, Steffi, we both strive after a goal which not every mortal reaches. 
To be an artist means living in another than the real world. Does it 
also mean having to renounce the happiness of this world? I do not 
know. But sometimes it seems to me that to be an artist is the hardest 
fate that befalls a man. Shall we be allowed to carry this fate together? 
Who can know? 

Steffi, startled, says ‘ You frighten me, Peter—you frighten 
me terribly. Give me a kiss—but quickly, or else I must cry!’ 

Finally she comforts herself and him by the discovery that 
of course the solution of the situation lies in his writing dramas 
in which she will act. 

A little later Herr Kaschper dies and is soon followed by his 
heartbroken sister. The opening of the will discloses the fact 
that she has left the Neuhauselhof, together with the bulk of the 
fortune, to Peter—who, in course of the complicated plot, has 
likewise been revealed as a species of nephew. Almost the first 
use he makes of his new wealth is to go off to Berlin and sur- 
reptitiously to watch Steffi in the part of Juliet. The result is 
to make him feel utterly unworthy of her. With the resolve 
of not claiming her until he, on his side, has achieved something 
creditable, he goes out into the world. Once there the deceitful- 
ness of riches ensnares him. After a year or two, in which he 
has achieved nothing but the foolish dissipation of his fortune, 
he returns to the Neuhauselhof almost a poor man. In order to 
satisfy his creditor he has to sell the house, which immediately 
falls victim to the pickaxe of the demolisher. Penitent and 
humbled, Peter retires to a lodging straight opposite, between 
whose narrow walls the chaotic impressions of his voyages begin 
to range themselves : 

Rich and splendid as that great world had been through which he had 
wandered, the small world which he felt stirring within himself, like a 
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pocket edition of the other, which he could carry about with him, seemed 
to him almost richer and more splendid, because no earthly weight dragged 
it downwards. ... 


In spring begins the flight of the lodgers from the doomed 
house. From his window opposite Peter sees many old acquaint- 
ances superintending the mobilisation of their goods. A feeling 
of guilt comes over him. Is it not he who has turned them out 
of the Neuhiuselhof paradise? Clouds of dust arise. Perched 
high upon walls workmen, pickaxe in hand, strike into the flesh 
of the old house. Through wooden troughs bricks and mortar 
come thundering downwards. The work of destruction has 
begun. Driven by pursuing thoughts Peter runs from one end 
to the other of his small room, and at last takes refuge at his 
writing-table. His pen begins to fly over the paper as though 
spurred by the noise over the way. Each time that a fresh 
avalanche thunders down the trough he lays aside a written page. 
* Thus stone by stone he builds up, while over there stone by stone 
is pulled down.’ 

Half in ruins already the house still shelters life, as a proof 
of which Death one day issues from its tottering gate. Who is 
this proud person who will not quit the Neuhiuselhof otherwise 
than in a coach and four? Soon Peter learns that it is Steffi’s 
mother. On the morrow of the funeral, the discovery—this the 
last twist of the complicated plot—that the long-lost heir was 
Steffi’s rightful father, and that therefore it is her money and not 
his own which Peter has so foolishly squandered. This sends 
him into a fresh fit of remorse ; and, despite her frank avowal of 
unchanged affection, he renews his resolve not to claim her for 
his own until he has achieved the success he dreams of. It is 
the history of the Neuhauselhof, which is at the same time the 
history of his own heart, which is to bring him this success. 

*‘ And because it was written with his heart’s blood the editor 
has not ventured to alter much about it ’—thus Ertl fancifully 
winds up his tale, adding the hope that, despite all its faults, the 
story may bring Peter one step nearer to Berlin, where Steffi, 
the much féted actress, impatiently awaits him. 

All the best typically German qualities shine out in Ertl’s 
latest book : the reflectiveness, the dreamy tenderness, the sound 
common sense, the leaning towards ennobling impulses, that are 
so characteristic of the Teuton mind at its unspoilt best. One 
scene in especial, though no more than a side scene, is too delight- 
ful to be ignored. Its chief actor is the painter Hasendhrl—the 
same who dispersed the schoolboy mob by means of his brush. 
He has now blossomed out into a portrait painter @ la mode, and 
like Peter subsequently, though in another way, has been en- 
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snared by riches. ‘A real king would rather do carter’s work 
than sell his crown,’ he had once said to Peter; and when at 
last his artistic conscience stirs, it is his friend he calls upon to 
stand judge between him and his works. Peter having inspected 
the various smartly brushed-in portraits upon the easels, stands 
silent ; but his silence tells Hasenéhrl all he wanted to know. ‘I 
thank you, Peter,’ he says. And then, apparently changing the 
subject, he takes from the wall an ancient, wonderfully wrought 
sword, and begins to point out its beauties. 


‘. . . See here on this hilt the fight of David and Goliath. ... How 
tiny the half-naked and untried shepherd boy! How monstrous the giant 
armed to the teeth, whom with a simple sling he prostrates! But so it 
is! If only boldly and honestly, without looking to the right or to the 
left, we would confront our tasks, I assure you the victory would be ours. 
. . . Pure courage and a sincerely childlike heart are stronger than all 
artificial armoury. ... And now the scabbard ornaments,’ continued 
Hasenéhrl—‘ this richly embossed piece represents Joshua’s fight against 
the Amalekites. Observe the raging crowd, the embittered struggle, man 
against man. It was a hard fight, and Moses stood—here you can see 
him—on the mountain. So long as he held his hands towards Heaven his 
people were victorious; but when his arms sank it was Amalek that pre- 
vailed. I have thought over the matter and have found in it something 
of a symbol. Not all our powers should be engaged in the fight of the 
day; one part of our soul, the highest and best in us, must stand upon 
the mountain with arms stretched towards the light, blessing our work 
down there on the plain. Perhaps I should never have éo lost myself,’ he 
remarked, ‘ if I had taken this to heart.’ 


The artist then points out to Peter the last bit of chiselling 
on the scabbard : a rider sunk to the ground half under his horse, 
dazzled by that sudden light from heaven which was to immor- 
talise the road to Damascus. His companions take flight ; aban- 
doned by all, he seems condemned to perish miserably, and yet 
with raised hands ang new-born strength he greets the light 
which blinds him. 


‘ For this tale,’ concludes Hasendhrl, ‘ I have at this moment most under- 
standing. Almost it seems to me as though I had lived through it myself.’ 

‘ But enough of idle words!’ he now calls out, swinging the sword in 
the air. ‘I thirst for actions—delivering actions!’ 

Before Peter’s startled eyes the point of the avenging sword goes clean 
through one of the simpering beauties on the easels. 

‘In heaven’s name, what are you doing?’ 

‘I’ve murdered one of them!’ shouted Hasenéhrl, in grim exaltation. 
‘The poor Frau Kommerzialrat Schminkeles—or whatever she is called— 
has passed from life to death. Go your ways, you produce of mud and 
hell, and beg Apollo, if you meet him, to be merciful to the poor soul 
of your painter!’ 

Sharply he veered round to the opposite easel, and with wildly rolling 
eyes measured another portrait. 

‘Why so defiant, Countess? Those ox-eyes with which the painter 
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has flattered you are impossible—do you follow me? Your own are much 
more like those of a goose! How can you dare to exhibit to the world 
a false exterior?’ 


One stroke of the sword puts out the offending eyes. 

And thus he goes from easel to easel executing stern justice, 
while Peter, who had begun by thinking his friend mad, soon 
grasps what is happening and desists from remonstrance ; for has 
there ever been a revolution without bloodshed ? 

‘There!’ says Hasenéhr! at last, sinking on to a sofa. ‘ Now 
the new life can begin!’ 

And he shakes himself with laughter. But Peter hearkens 
breathless ; for this is that deep inner laughter, like the voice 
of a hidden spring, which had first attracted him to the artist, 
and which he had not heard for years. 


The Neuhiuselhof, with its roomy courtyard, has usurped so 
much of my space that I have scarcely any left over for a very 
clever, very amusing, and rather absurd novel by Rudolf Stratz, 
which, nevertheless, I feel bound to introduce to the notice of the 
English reader. Considering how rare the occasions for a good 
laugh are becoming in this valley of tears, it would strike me 
as unkind to withhold the mention of this story from my country- 
men. Readers of the Nineteenth Century and After will perhaps 
remember a previous acquaintance with Rudolf Stratz.* In 
Lieb’ Vaterland the author was bent on proving how much 
better it was to be a German than anything else. In Seine 
englische Frau he has narrowed the field and concentrated the 
attack, in order to prove how much better in especial it is to be 
a German than an Englishman. The manner in which he has set 
about doing this cannot fail to interest—besides amusing—the 
victims of his nimble and sometimes extremely witty pen. it 
is always interesting to see ourselves as others see us; and when 
it is through the eyes of a German Chauvinist that we gaze we 
are apt to discover all sorts of traits of which we had never even 
suspected ourselves. Needless to say that of course we have all 
got fishes’ blood in our veins, and eyes to match ; that our teeth 
protrude ; that we are inveterate snobs and mere lumps of egotism. 
But besides these time-honoured attributes we are adorned with 
some fresh ones; for to Stratz it has been reserved to discover 
that England is the country of the world in which to work is 
the deepest disgrace, and in which to play golf and tennis is 
apparently the sole occupation of about three quarters of the 
population, which presumably the author takes to consist of a 


1 See ‘ Recent German Fiction,’ Nineteenth Century and After, May 1912. 
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compact mass of elder sons. Another thing observed by him— 
in what precise circles of society is not specified—is that we are 
continually exhorting ourselves to behave like ladies and gentle- 
men; in fact, to be as genteel as circumstances permit. ‘Of 
course no gentleman would work for his living!’ says one of the 
characters. ‘That [Germany] is no country for a lady’ objects 
the heroine, and adds complacently ‘No lady ever enters a 
kitchen.’ ‘ You are as excited as no gentleman should ever be! ’ 
a wife with particularly fishy eyes admonishes her husband. 

The story itself forms nothing but the framework for this 
caricature of the English nation. Helmut Merker, a German 
officer on furlough in England, falls in love with an English 
cousin, and she with him. Her father, a City man and almost 
the only person in the story who does not spend his time exclu- 
sively on golf courses, consents reluctantly to the marriage, and 
Edith emigrates to the country so unsuited for a lady, heroically 
resolved to do her duty. The bulk of the story is taken up with 
the struggles of assimilation, Edith belonging to a nation to 
whom, according to Rudolf Stratz, duty is an unknown quantity. 
It requires a serious quarrel with her husband and a prolonged 
separation to bring her to her senses—for which read the adopt- 
ing of the German way of looking at things. What somewhat 
weakens the moral of the tale is that Edith, by descent, has been 
half German all along, so that her conversion from her evil ways 
proves but little, after all. No doubt it was the saving drop 
of German blood in her veins which made the conversion possible ; 
while an out-and-out Britisher would in Rudolf Stratz’s eyes have 
been too hopeless a case to tackle. ‘Child, child!’ says Edith’s 
mother to her in the height of the crisis : ‘ reflect upon what you 
are saying! You are thinking like your husband! You are 
thinking in German!’ 

And this is how her husband thinks : 

You are all of you lazy beyond words! You think of nothing but 
pleasure! ... I can’t even imagine you otherwise than with a bag in 
your hands and on the way to some ‘fun.’ There is no seriousness in you ; 
you have much too easy a life. All the week long you let others work for 
you and on Sunday you run twice to church and exhibit your sanctimonious 
piety. Oh, I know you now, and thoroughly! You are a mad company, 
after all! 


And yet the doings of this ‘ mad company ’ are very evidently 
capable of disturbing the author’s patriotic mind. The mere 
sight of the ubiquitous Union Jack is an eyesore. ‘These people 
plunder the whole world and poison our Germanism!’ he cries 
out in the despair of his heart. ‘ And we are still helpless against 
them—forty years after Sedan! . . . Just Bismarck . . . stand 
by us!’ 
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So it would seem that, despite golf courses, we are not an 
entirely negligible quantity.. Nevertheless, this story awakes 
reflexions. Are we really such degenerate snobs as here painted ? 
And since in every clever caricature there exists a rudiment of 
truth, is it not time that we set about strewing ashes on our 
heads, even if in so doing we become less worthy to figure in that 
‘select. society’ which—so we learn—is the common goal of all 
our aspirations? 


DoRoTHEA GERARD 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 





‘A PERPECILY 
IMPARTIAL ASSESSMENT” : 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE LAND VALUATIONS 


In his Budget speech on the 28th of April last, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated in defence of the valuations which are 
being made under the Finance Act of 1909-10 : 

‘The advantage of an assessment of this kind is that you 
get a perfectly impartial assessment as between individuals, a 
perfectly impartial assessment as between parishes, a perfectly 
impartial assessment as between unions, a perfectly impartial 
assessment as between counties, and also as between classes,’ and 
again in his reply to Mr. Pretyman’s attack on these valuations 
on the 8rd of July, Mr. Lloyd George stated ‘that if the 
Unionists came into power, they would avail themselves of these 
valuations as a revised basis for rating purposes.’ 

These statements do not appear to have been seriously contra- 
dicted in the House. The results, however, of the working of the 
Act as construed by the Inland Revenue officials are so absolutely 
contrary to these assertions that it is necessary in the public 
interest to show how absurdly divergent they are; and their 
adoption as a basis for levying rates and taxes would cause far 
greater inequalities and injustice than the present basis of assess- 
ment, which however is no doubt capable of amendment and 
improvement. 

It is proposed, first, to review the valuations as at present 
made under the existing Act, according to the construction placed 
upon it by the Inland Revenue, and then to criticise the abortive 
Amending Bill of the Government, which was introduced at the 
end of last Session. 

In reviewing the several claims put forward by Mr. Lloyd 
George, it is better for the sake of clearness to reverse the order 
in which he stated them. 

1. As to the proposed new basis being a perfectly impartial 
assessment as between classes. 

The Act divides all real estate into two sections : 

(a) Building lands (which practically include all urban areas). 

(b) Agricultural lands. 

Vou. LXXV—No. 445 609 2R 
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When this new scheme for rating and taxation was propounded 
we were led clearly to understand that in order to arrive at the 
Assessable Site Value the land was to be divested of all improve- 
ments that man had imposed upon it, and its naked or unen- 
hanced value to be thus ascertained. In other words, no part of 
the value conferred by human enterprise or outlay was to be 
subject to taxation. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the ascertainment 
of an assessable site value is a necessary if not a sound proposi- 
tion, such means of arriving at it are fair and reasonable if equit- 
ably and honestly carried out. So far as building lands are con- 
cerned, the Act fairly well fulfils these requirements, except in 
some minor directions ; but when agricultural lands are dealt with, 
‘the basis of divestment is altogether different, and the Inland 
Revenue authorities, backed by the law officers of the Crown, 
have been straining every nerve to retain as many improvements 
as possible in the assessable site value. The reason for this, 
if not honest, is at least obvious, as owing to the present depre- 
ciated value of agricultural land, if landowners obtained credit 
for the value of all improvements there would, after deducting 
the capital value of the tithes and other statutory outgoings, be 
very little assessable site value left, except in the case of high- 
class grazing or market-garden lands. Therefore, under the 
system adopted by the Inland Revenue, the assessable site value 
of agricultural lands is relatively very much higher than that 
of building lands. This would place the owners of urban lands 
which have appreciated, in most cases through the good 
fortune of mining or manufacturing industries having sprung up 
in their immediate neighbourhood, in @ much more favourable 
position than the owners of agricultural lands, which have 
seriously depreciated during the past thirty years; and conse- 
quently the great Free Trade People’s Budget will place a further 
heavy and unfair burden on the land which produces that part of 
the food of the people which is home-grown. 

2. As to its being a perfectly impartial assessment as between. 
counties and unions. 

This may be illustrated by the way in which the Inland 
Revenue propose to deal with the question of allowances for various 
kinds of fences on different occupations. No allowance is sanc- 
tioned for fence walls, wood or iron fences, or banks and ditches, 
unless they are actually attached to the farm buildings; but 
if a fence is composed entirely or in part of growing material, 
the value of the growing part of the fence may be deducted. 

The result of this method of construing the Act is as follows : 

In the Midlands, where the live fences are planted on the 
level surface without a bank or ditch, an owner will be allowed 
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for the whole cost of his fences. In districts where the fences 

consist of a ditch and bank with a live fence planted on the top, 
an owner will be allowed for that portion of the fence which is 
growing, and equals about half of the cost of his fences. In dis- 
tricts such as Devonshire and Cornwall, where the fences consist 
of high banks which really form the fences, and have some rough 
greenery planted on them simply for the purpose of holding the 
banks together, the growing portion which will be allowed may 
be assessed at about one quarter of the cost. In the Cotswolds, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and elsewhere, where the fences are 
stone walls, the owner will get nothing allowed. 

Strangely, the proportion of allowance sanctioned by the Inland 
Revenue is practically inverse to the cost of the fence: thus the 
most costly fences are the stone walls, which get no allowance; 
the second are the high banks of Devonshire and Cornwall, which 
will get only about 25 per cent. of their cost allowed ; and the third 
are the banks and ditches with live fences planted on them, which 
will get about 50 per cent. of their cost allowed ; while the cheapest 
fences of all are those that are planted on the level, which will be 
wholly allowed. Thus it will be seen that under the basis of 
deduction various counties and unions will have assessable site 
values fixed upon altogether varying conditions. 

3. As to its being a perfectly impartial assessment as between 
parishes and individuals. 

I will illustrate this by the assessment of three farms within 
my knowledge. 

A, B, and C are three farms in the same parish adjoining 
one another. On all three there are irrigated meadows that have 
been constructed at a cost of from 251. to 501. per acre. The 
farms A and B possess the best and most costly irrigation systems, 
but the district valuer will allow nothing for the cost of the 
construction of these systems, because he contends that they are 
not ‘appurtenant to or used in connexion with the farm build- 
ings,’ that is to say, they are not actually connected to them. 
On farm C the water irrigating one of the meadows passes through 
the farmyard, and the drains from the cowstalls, stables, piggeries, 
and farmhouse are discharged into the water-course; the mixed 
water and sewage then flows into a pond from which it is dis- 
tributed over about eight acres of land. The district valuer was 
obliged to admit that this irrigation system is ‘ used in connexion 
with the farm buildings’ and at first agreed to allow for these 
works, but later, acting under instructions from headquarters, he 
would only allow the cost of works up to and including the pond. 
Such a severance of the system is absurd, and obviously insisted 
on by the Inland Revenue in the hope of excluding the recognition 

of irrigation works as a legitimate deduction. It is hoped ulti- 
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mately to obtain a deduction of something like 200/. in respect of 
these works. If so, the basis of C’s assessable site value will be 
2001. lower than that of his neighbours A and B, who possess 
more costly irrigation systems, simply through a fortunate coinci- 
dence which occurs in one case but not in the others. Further, 
the varying allowances for fences will produce another uneven 
basis of assessable site value between adjoining landowners and 
tenants, as those occupations the fences of which are composed 
of stone walls or wood or iron fences will be on a much higher 
basis than those possessing fences composed wholly or in part of 
growing materials. 

It is obvious to any practical mind that the only way to 
produce a uniform assessable site value, equitable to all land- 
owners and tenants, is to strip every occupation of all improve- 
ments irrespective of technical quibbles as to whether certain 
works are ‘appurtenant to or used in connexion with the farm 
buildings,’ and thus place both urban and agricultural lands upon 
the same basis. 

One of the absurdities of this Act is the situation created under 
Section 41, which states that the expression ‘fee simple’ means 
‘the fee simple in possession not subject to any lease, but does 
not include an undivided share.’ In other words, the ‘ fee 
simple ’ includes the value of all growing crops, tillages, tenant 
right on feeding-stuffs, and manure existing on the occupation 
at the 30th of April 1909, and the referee’s awards in the Chells 
and Norton Malreward cases have confirmed this view. In the 
majority of cases where an occupation is let all these items of 
value are the property of the tenant, and are secured to him by 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, and their inclusion in any 
sale would obviously be a very valuable consideration, probably 
representing an increase of from a half up to two years’ purchase 
on the net rental. 

The value of this asset as it existed on the 30th of April 1909 
has now to be ascertained and assessed on each occupation after 
@ lapse of nearly five years. It is clear that the necessary infor- - 
mation could only be supplied by the tenant. The Act only 
compels the occupier under Section 31 to furnish ‘the name and 
address of the person to whom he pays rent’ and to allow any 
duly authorised person to inspect and value the land and pre- 
mises, and it is certain that ninety-nine tenants out of one 
hundred will decline to give voluntarily the necessary informa- 
tion, even if, after the lapse of so many years, they possessed the 
details that would enable them to do so. It has yet to be proved 
that the Act provides the necessary means of divesting all the 
tenant’s interests in order to arrive at the assessable site value of 
the land alone. 
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When the question of land taxation was mooted it was loudly 
proclaimed that brains, energy, and enterprise were on no con- 
sideration to be taxed. The noted Lumsden case has proved that 
if either the skill of an architect in designing a picturesque and 
attractive residence, the good workmanship of the builder in 
constructing that residence, or the good taste of the owner or 
landscape gardener in laying out the grounds could induce a 
purchaser to pay for the property more than twenty shillings in 
the pound on the cost price in order to secure it, then the owner 
will have to pay increment value duty on the excess, although the 
land admittedly has not increased and may possibly have decreased 
in value. Similarly, if agricultural site values are ever taxed 
owners will be penalised on many of their improvements. For 
instance, thousands of acres have been reclaimed from the sea 
by the erection of sea walls and drained by the construction of 
costly systems of dykes with pumping stations, which have trans- 
formed tidal mud banks not worth 2l. per acre into some of our 
richest agricultural lands worth from 251. to 501. per acre, yet, 
according to the contention of the Inland Revenue, nothing is to 
be allowed for the cost of these improvements. 

Again, in the South of England, notably in the counties of 
Wilts, Hants, Dorset, and Berks, there are thousands of acres 
of the finest irrigated meadows in the world, which have been 
laid out with consummate engineering skill and energy at a cost 
varying from 50l. to 1001. per acre, and in consequence of these 
works they are worth from 21. to 4/. per acre per annum more rent 
than their original value as dry pastures. These increased rents 
are capitalised in the total value, but nothing is to be allowed 
for the huge expenditures which have produced them, excepting 
in an unusual case, such as that referred to previously. Further, 
in those cases where wet and boggy pasture lands have been 
underground drained at a cost of from 5l. to 101. per acre nothing 
is to be allowed in respect of this outlay, although the annual 
value of the land has been increased from 5s. to 1l. per acre. 

All the above improvements are obviously the result of the 
energy and enterprise of past and present owners backed up by 
the brains of skilled engineers who have received full value for 
the exercise of their skill; yet the values of these improvements 
are to be included in the assessable site value, and if the land- 
taxers can carry out their dishonest programme these improve- 
ments are to be taxed over to the State. Under such conditions 
is it likely that landowners will continue to expend money in 
reclaiming more lands from the sea or in rendering swampy 
and wet lands more productive and healthy for stock? Thus 
expansion in our home-grown produce will be crippled, and 
strangely this result will be brought about by the legislation of a 
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Government which prides itself on its Free Trade principles but 
apparently overlooks one of the fundamental doctrines of Free 
Trade, viz. that raw material should be freed from all disabilities 
and taxation as far as possible. Land is the raw material of the 
Free Trade loaf, and yet this so-called Free Trade Government 
delights in piling as much taxation and as many disabilities upon 
it as it possibly can. 

Another extraordinary defect in the Act is in regard to the 
assessment of tithe rent charge, and this question appears to 
have been almost entirely overlooked in the course of the great 
controversy. 

Tithe rent charge is in reality land, and has always been 
treated as such for rating and taxing purposes, even to its assess- 
ment to land-tax under the Acts of 1798. In arriving at the 
total or fee-simple value of each occupation the capitalised value 
of the tithes has been deducted, and thus a slice of the fee-simple 
value of the land, ranging from ten to seventy-five per cent. of 
its unencumbered value, has been severed from the assessable site 
value. 

No provision has been made under the Finance Act for assess- 
ing these tithes, and the following extraordinary inconsistency is 
produced. In a parish where the ecclesiastical endowment is 
represented by glebe lands these lands will be assessed, whilst in 
an adjoining parish where: it is represented by a rent charge 
the incumbent or lay rector will escape. In many cases the tithes 
are secured partly by glebe land and partly by a rent charge ; that 
portion which is glebe will be assessed and that portion which is 
rent charge will escape. 

Thus it is obvious that the assessable site value which has 
been dangled before the public as an ideal basis for future rating 
and taxing purposes is hopelessly unequal between individuals, 
parishes, unions, and counties. Clearly such a jumble of crudities 
and absurdities should not be allowed to remain on our Statute 
Book ; at any rate in its present form. 

Now let us examine the way in which Mr. Lloyd George . 
proposed to correct the admitted errors and inconsistencies in 
arriving at the assessable site value of agricultural lands under 
the Amending Bill. 

In his speech on the Budget debate on the 28th of April Mr. 
Lloyd George admitted the inequality of the assessable site value 
of agricultural land as compared with that of urban land under 
the original Act, and he gave a very definite pledge to rectify this 
inequality in the following words : 

I agree with the criticism of the honourable gentleman that it would 


not be fair, if it is used for local rating purposes, to tax agricultural land 
without making deductions for improvements which correspond to the deduc- 
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tions now made in respect of urban land. For that purpose we oopens' bo. 
take the Bill in two parts. 


On the following day (April 29) Mr. Masterman confirmed 
this proposition, and stated that the Government ‘had appeals 
for it from the benches on both sides.’ 

How did Mr. Lloyd George carry out this definite pledge? 
In clause 11 of the Amending Bill, which proposed to set up a 
separate site value for agricultural land, it provided that this was 
to be calculated as if the words ‘other than agriculture’ were 
omitted from paragraph (b) of sub-section (4) of section 25 of 
the principal Act (which provides for deductions in respect of 
works executed or expenditure of a capital nature incurred). Had 
the new section stopped here, Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge would 
have been honourably carried out, but he immediately proceeded 
to destroy 75 per cent. of the benefit thus proposed to be con- 
ferred on agricultural land by adding the following proviso : 


Provided that no deductions shall be allowed under this provision in 
respect of works executed or expenditure of a capital nature incurred more 
than thirty years before the 30th day of April 1909. 


It is obvious that this reservation in respect of improvements 
on agricultural land at once destroys the equality of the new site 
value with the assessable site value of urban land which Mr. Lloyd 
George had pledged himself to establish, and to effect which the 
amending clause had been framed. By drawing this unjust dis- 
tinction to the prejudice of agricultural land, it only renders con- 
fusion worse confounded, as an urban owner might have a garden 
or a field enclosed with a dilapidated wall 300 years old, and he 
would get its present value allowed, whilst an agricultural owner 
adjoining might have a corresponding wall as good as new en- 
closing part of his land; yet, if it were thirty-one years old, he 
would not be entitled to any allowance in respect of it. Or again, 
one of two adjoining agricultural owners might have his lands 
divided by similar walls and fences erected less than thirty years 
ago, and he would have his assessable site value reduced in respect 
thereof. Thus the boasted ‘ perfectly impartial assessment as 
between individuals and classes’ would have been as far off as 
ever, even had the proposed Amending Bill become law. 

‘ A perfectly impartial assessment.’ What a parody of truth! 
Why should a wall, fence, or drain on agricultural land be arbi- 
trarily assumed to have a life of only thirty years, whilst similar 
improvements on urban lands are assumed to have a value so long 
as they exist? Then, further, if a thirty years’ limit had been 
fixed, the onus of proof would have rested on the owner, and the 
Commissioners would have insisted on definite proof, as they do 
in the case of all claims for site value deductions under Form 7. 
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It is obvious that in most cases, and especially those of small 
owners who usually keep no formal estate accounts, or of those 
who have acquired estates or lands by recent purchase, it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to prove when the works were 
actually executed. 

Let us test the reasonableness and fairness of this proposed 
thirty years’ limit by an illustration taken from one of the test 
cases that have been before the Referee. 

The Toft Farm, Wrangle, Lincolnshire, is part of many 
thousands of acres of valuable land that were in the first 
instance reclaimed from the sea by the Roman Emperor Severus 
about A.D. 200. Severus’ sea-wall still exists, but it has been 
strengthened in later years by an outer wall, whilst the drainage 
of the reclaimed lands has been effected by an elaborate system 
of dykes. Only a few acres of the farm around the homestead 
are above the level of spring tides, and practically the existence 
of the farm as a paying concern depends on Severus’ wall. It 
was affirmed in evidence that without the sea-walls nearly the 
whole would revert to mud land of a value of about 2I. per acre ; 
under its present condition the Referee found that its value was 
401. per acre, but that under the wording of the existing Act he 
could not award anything in respect of the value of the sea-walls 
or dykes, upon the existence of which 90 per cent. of the value 
depends, nor would the owner have been able to claim any allow- 
ance in respect of these improvements under the Amending Bill ; 
yet it is obvious that every owner of this farm for the past seven- 
teen centuries paid, in the purchase money that he has given, for 
the improvements effected by Severus’ sea-wall, and the drainage 
dykes, and those elements of the value will continue to be recog- 
nised as long as they exist. On the other hand, if through some 
exceptional storm the sea-wall were to disappear, the land would 
again revert to mud land worth only about 2I/. per acre. This 
clearly demonstrates the value of the improvements which were 
recognised neither in the Finance Act nor in the Amending Bill. 

One of the complaints brought against landlords by Mr. Lloyd. 
George’s ‘ Land Inquiry Committee’ is that landowners are not 
energetic in improving their lands; but is this to be wondered 
at if the value of improvements is to be ignored, and the land- 
owner attacked and defamed on every platform? 

Mr. Lloyd George has yet to learn that simple lesson of political 
economy, that the only way to encourage the expenditure of 
capital in improvements is to induce the confidence of the capi- 
talist, and if he wishes to ascertain the amount of confidence which 
his ‘ wild cat’ legislation has inspired, he has only to study the 
estate market, and see the large areas that have been forced on 
the market to the great injury of the sitting tenants, or examine 
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any monthly investment list, and compare the prices of to-day with 
those of ten years ago. He may then realise that when the 
results of his heroics come to be reviewed in the cold light 
of history the glamour with which his name may now be associated, 
in the eyes of some, will be seen to have been purchased at a 
price that few honourable men would care to pay ; and unless the 
inevitable laws of political economy are miraculously to cease 
in their operation Mr. Lloyd George may yet live to see the 
terrible trail of wreckage and misery which his line of action 
is bound to bring about. 

If the views and conclusions which have been set forth in 
this paper are sound and correct, it will be seen that it is almost 
impossible to conceive a more inequitable and ragged basis for 
assessing rates and taxes than that propounded under the much 
lauded ‘ People’s Budget,’ and that the proposals put forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the purpose of rectifying 
some of the admitted and more glaring defects in the original Act 
would have been entirely ineffectual and inadequate. 

Is it therefore surprising that those who realised the injustice 
of the primary Act declined to accept the Amending Bill? 


E. A. RAWLENCE. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DENTAL SERVICE 


DENTISTRY is not a subject to which the average layman turns 
with any anticipatory feeling of pleasure, or even of satisfaction. 
It is most often associated in his mind with more or less physical 
pain, not infrequently followed by distressing sequelae in the 
region of the purse. Here his interest in the problem generally 
ceases. A dentist is—a dentist, whose services are to be sought 
with hesitation, even with reluctance, and to whom the patient’s 
farewell is rarely uttered without relief. Yet there are many 
factors in present-day life which render the problem of dental 
service one of urgent public importance ; in its solution the public 
will have to take a hand. 

Let any of us nowadays go to his medical adviser for a 
general overhauling, or to a consultant for the diagnosis of a 
more or less obscure cause of ill-health, and the first thing either 
of the learned gentlemen will do will be to examine his teeth, 
and probably order an immediate visit to a dentist. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land those engaged in looking 
after the health of child life, both in the public elementary 
schools and in the home, are giving constantly increasing atten- 
tion to the care of the teeth. Everywhere dental school clinics 
are springing up, and quite recently Dr. George Cunningham, 
the well-known dental specialist and lecturer, has enlisted the 
cinematograph in the service of the dental education of the 
public. Adequate recruiting for the Army, the Navy, and the 
police is largely dependent on a proper dental service for the 
masses, while the growth of private practice, both qualified and 
unqualified, during the last decade has been phenomenal. The 
Insurance Act has given a remarkable impetus to the increasing 
public and professional attention directed towards this depart- 
ment of medicine, and the claim that dental surgeons should be 
included on every medical panel cannot long be resisted. 

Unfortunately, while the public demand for skilled dental 
assistance has been steadily on the increase, there has been, at 
least until quite recently, no recognition on the part of the dental 
authorities of the need to take steps to meet this demand. They 
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have evidently been living in a mid-Victorian atmosphere, in 
which their chief apparent concern has been to raise the social 
status of their calling to an equality with that of general medical 
practice, and, while giving a good private dental service to the 
upper and middle classes, to leave the dental needs of the millions 
to a few scattered special dental hospitals or to the dental depart- 
ments of general infirmaries. 

Having made dental education unnecessarily costly, and 
having thus limited entry into the recognised ranks of the dental 
profession by a ‘bar of gold,’ they became furious when they 
discovered that the tide of dental service had overtaken them in 
the form of an army of unregistered dental practitioners out- 
numbering their qualified brethren by four and five to one. 

In a recent article in this Review,’ Professor Underwood 
offered an apologia for things as they are, and on this particular 
point he stated that‘ there are a little over 5000 registered den- 
tists in the United Kingdom, and of this number he admitted, 
though in other words, that about one third have no greater 
qualification to practise than a large proportion of practitioners 
who are not on the register. I might add that some of them 
have far less qualification. Men were put on the Dental Register 
at the passing of the Act of 1878 who were in no proper sense 
of the word dentists at all. They were registered because they 
succeeded in convincing Parliament that they had vested in- 
terests in the practice of dentistry, and Parliament refused to 
deprive them of a@ real or ostensible means of livelihood. 
Amongst these were to be found chemists, dental mechanics, 
dealers in dental materials, barbers, and so on. I venture to 
assert that few of them possessed the knowledge, skill and 
dexterity of a large proportion of the unregistered men to-day. 
Mr. Underwood put the number of unqualified dental practi- 
tioners in the country at 20,000. In this, I think, he under- 
estimates them; 25,000, or even 30,000, would probably be 
nearer the actual total, including, of course, assistants. Of this 
number, a large proportion conduct thoroughly bona-fide prac- 
tices. The equipment of their surgeries is at least equal to 
that of the average licentiate, and in some cases superior. Their 
knowledge of dental mechanics is, I consider, on the whole, 
more thorough than that of many qualified men. In extractions 
and fillings, years of experience, alike at the chair and in the 
mechanical laboratory, have made them adepts. It is not too 
much to say that 75 per cent. of the dental requirements of the 
public are being attended to to-day by these capable and practical 
practitioners. 


1 *The Danger from Untrained Dentists,’ by Arthur 8. Underwood, Nine- 
teenth Century and After, May 1913. 
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Amongst their number ‘ black sheep’ are to be found. The 
same, unfortunately, has to be admitted of almost every calling. 
But if an unsavoury case crops up in an unregistered practice, 
the medical man and the qualified dentist, called as expert wit- 
nesses, affirm with a conscious or unconscious bias that the 
accident or malpraxis could not possibly have occurred had the 
unfortunate patient sought the professional advice of a licentiate 
in dental surgery. There is, in short, a well-recognised free- 
masonry in all the professions which extends its protection to 
its members where there has been no criminal intent, but which, 
in similar circumstances, hounds down the not more blame- 
worthy but unregistered practitioner. There are no stronger 
phases of Trade Unionism than those of medicine and dental 
surgery; and the members of these syndicates are as pitiless 
on ‘ scabs’ and ‘ blacklegs,’ i.e. free labourers, as the most auto- 
cratic of labour ‘ bosses.’ 

Efforts have been made to arouse public indignation against 
unregistered dental practitioners by blood-curdling accounts of 
the unscrupulous character of their professional conduct. ‘ One 
swallow does not make a summer,’ and the fact that there are 
some charlatans practising on public credulity is no reason for 
the wholesale condemnation of those who for good and substantial 
reasons fail to fulfil the requirements of an ill-considered and 
entirely effete statute—rendered so, be it remembered, by a 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal in the land. It would be 
easy to retort with a tu quoque to the qualified section of the 
profession. 

The coroners’ courts of London and the provinces offer records 
of fatal and other ‘ accidents’ occurring in public hospitals and 
infirmaries, staffed by highly qualified men—cases that have 
been hastily slurred over or ‘explained away.’ Only a short 
time ago to my personal knowledge a case occurred in the surgery 
of a highly qualified dentist, resulting in the death of the 
patient; but nothing further was heard about it, and the pro- 
fessional journals have not rung with denunciations of the 
culprit. 

The working-class and lower middle-class public, amongst 
whom the unregistered dental practitioners mainly find their 
patients, are not entirely destitute of common-sense, and if they 
patronise a private unregistered ‘ Dental Surgery’ in preference 
to a dental hospital run by men possessing the Licentiate in 
Dental Surgery, it is surely because they find their dental needs 
at least as well looked after by the former as by the latter, and 
possibly with greater courtesy and consideration. 

Much has been made of the perils arising from the adminis- 
tration of anaesthetics by those untrained in medicine. Here 


. 
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is an undoubted evil; but if the qualified dental surgeons 
were chiefly anxious to protect the public against the dangers 
of empiricism, and not mainly desirous of protecting them- 
selves against the competition of unregistered dentists, they 
would not stand in the way of unregistered dentists securing the 
help of medical men in cases requiring anaesthetics. At present, 
no doctor is allowed to assist an unregistered dental practitioner 
under the dread penalty of being guilty of ‘infamous conduct in 
a professional sense,’ and suffering the removal of his name from 
the medical register. The qualified dental surgeons are much 
stronger on hitting the non-registered dentist than in really pro- 
tecting the public, in spite of their fine frenzy of indignation 
in the public interest. 

Moreover, if we are to attain to a really safe standard in 
the administration of anaesthetics—local or general—for dental 
operations, I affirm that under no circumstances should : 

(a) The dentist actually operating be allowed to administer 
the anaesthetic ; nor 

(b) The patient be subjected to anaesthesia without a full 
history of the case being in the hands of a qualified medical 
man, and a thorough examination having been made for any 
organic disease or other contra-indication with regard to the 
administration of an anaesthetic. 

How often are such rules observed in qualified dental practice ? 

The indictment is frequently levelled against unregistered 
practice that it largely consists of extractions and the fitting 
of artificial dentures, and this is often made the subject of 
an utterly unfair charge of mala fides. Yet it is a common- 
place amongst dental experts that in hospital practice the alterna- 
tive—conservative * dentistry—is in the majority of cases out of 
the question for precisely the same reasons as apply to similar 
cases in unregistered practice : 

1. The poorer classes habitually neglect their teeth and rarely 
seek dental aid before they are forced to do so; the teeth are 
consequently past saving. 

2. The time and expense involved in saving them would be 
far beyond the resources of the patient. 

In forming an opinion on this important problem of public 
health, laymen must take into consideration the conditions in- 
volved in ‘ conservative ’ dentistry. Dental disease is frightfully 
prevalent, especially amongst the poorer classes, and properly 
to prepare and fill or ‘crown’ a number of teeth requires a 
period of time during which a general surgeon could perform 
several major operations. In private practice such operations 


* ‘Conservative dentistry—a professional term signifying preservation of 
the teeth as distinct from extracting them. 
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would bring to the specialist fees amounting to hundreds of 
guineas at least, where even the fashionable ‘ tooth-doctor’ would 
have to count his earnings on a very much lower scale. Hence, 
for the poor, it is most often either a question of extraction or 
neglect which, if persisted in, becomes intolerable. 

There is one other way, indeed, which for thirty years has 
been largely ignored by the qualified dentists, the importance of 
which is now gradually being recognised. Prevention is, pro- 
verbially speaking, better than cure, and in accordance with this 
salutary rule the average qualified dentist is slowly and reluctantly 
awakening to the importance of school dental clinics. But, to 
put it brutally, he is not doing so even at this late hour with 
the fine spirit of the pioneer, but following the growth of public 
opinion in general with regard to the vital importance of State 
Medicine. 

The resolution at a recent meeting at Cambridge of the British 
Dental Association calling for a State Dental Service shows, 
however, that even the qualified dentists are beginning to realise 
the proportions of the problem. Whether such a further instal- 
ment of State Socialism would be administered under the In- 
surance Act or otherwise has not at present been decided. But 
at the meeting in question it was pointed out that though the 
Association may be in favour of such a service, there were by 
no means a sufficient number of registered dentists to make its 
realisation practicable if the State should refuse to employ the 
at present unregistered practitioners. 

As I have already stated, but as I must repeat, the leaders 
of the profession for years worked mainly to raise the professional 
and social status of dental practitioners, and for all intents and 
purposes ignored the dental requirements of the manual working 
and lower middle classes. With the laudable object of increas- 
ing the dignity of their calling, they have made the cost of dental 
education a well-nigh insurmountable barrier to the poor man. 
It was not sufficient that a practitioner should understand the 
essentials of dental surgery and dental mechanics; he has to go 
through a considerable training in general medical knowledge, 
which, for the average practitioner, is quite superfluous. One 
body of dental surgeons, in fact, some years ago went so far 
as to differ from the majority of their colleagues of the Dental 
Association in the acceptance of the dental licentiateship as 
adequate, and insisted on a full medical degree. These ambi- 
tious, if impracticable, dental statesmen now form the Odonto- 
logical Section of the British Medical Association. 

The result of all this short-sighted policy has been that thou- 
sands of capable dental mechanics and dental operators, many 
of whom have actually studied and worked under dental licen- 
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tiates—frequently for a meagre wage—have realised that there 
is @ large public demand for cheap dentistry, which the qualified 
dentists make no real effort to fill, and are, indeed, unable to 
fill under the present system. A little more foresight, a little 
more middle-class comprehension of working-class needs, a 
realisation that all dentists could not command a wealthy or pros- 
perous clientéle, and that the wind must be tempered to the 
shorn lamb, would have given status to the now unregistered 
and legitimate control over the whole body of practitioners. I 
have hinted before, and I repeat here, that it is not essential 
to the dental requirements of Bill Jones and his ‘ missis’ that 
their dental adviser should enjoy all the advantages of public- 
school ‘ form.’ 

It must be borne in mind that the majority of dental 
operations consist of simple extractions and the manufacture 
of artificial dentures. The danger of extraction to haemo- 
philics has been raised by some, but such cases are extremely 
rare, and would no more be recognised before extraction by 
the average L.D.S. than by his unregistered competitor. All 
ordinary extractions can be, and are, as well done by capable 
unregistered as by qualified dentists ; in fact, many unregistered 
men have been induced to go into business as dentists on account 
of their natural manipulative skill with the forceps. As to the 
manufacture of artificial dentures, just as excellent work is turned 
out by unregistered men as by the L.D.S., at prices ranging from 
one quarter to one tenth the cost charged by the latter. The 
average ‘ quack’ dentist has most often graduated at the bench, 
working for the qualified man, frequently for a totally inadequate 
wage, in the manufacture of the very dentures for which his 
employer charges the patient a fancy figure. Why should the 
same mechanic automatically become incapable of producing 
decent work when he sets up for himself? As a matter of fact, 
the bona-fide unregistered man generally produces excellent work, 
which compares favourably with that of Harley Street and 
Cavendish Square. 

Mechanical dentistry is not the strong point of the average 
‘high-class’ licentiate in dental surgery—it is, in fact, too 
mechanical. Gentlemen whose great aim in life appears to be 
that they shall be mistaken for medical men rarely condescend 
to the vulgar manual experience without which they are far 
less qualified in the true sense of the term to profess and call 
themselves dentists than many of their ‘ unqualified’ colleagues 
(or competitors). 

Before this matter can be fairly and fully judged, we must 
know how many qualified dentists employ unqualified assistants, 
not only in the mechanical laboratory, but in the surgery. 
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In the article to which I have referred, the distinguished champion 
of a small minority of dentists earnestly disclaims any desire 
(I quote his own words) ‘ to protect professional men, or to draw 
a charmed ring around any clique of practitioners.’ I welcome 
this assurance, as I also do the author’s denunciation elsewhere 
of ‘ flagrant advertising, the exhibition of show-cases, and other 
forms of gross self-laudation.’ But il faut vivre, and in populous 
industrial neighbourhoods the red lamp and the gilt sign will 
be essentials to an unregistered dentist who wishes to earn a 
livelihood ; so long as large numbers of the registered dentists 
commit the grossest professional solecisms. I do not question 
Professor Underwood's disclaimer against exceptional professional 
protection ; yet how does he explain the fact that a considerable 
number of highly trained American and foreign dentists in this 
country, holders of eminent dental degrees abroad, are precluded 
from registration in this country? I know several distinguished 
American and Colonial practitioners in London who enjoy 
‘fashionable practices,’ but who, because they acquired their 
art and science—frequently superior to the native article—else- 
where than in the United Kingdom, are regarded and treated as 
charlatans and quacks by members of the British Dental 
Association. 

As a matter of fact, the registered dentist would be quite 
content to let the public take care of itself amidst the perils and 
pitfalls to which it is supposed to be exposed by unregistered 
practitioners, if he could prevent the latter from advertising in 
any way that he considers ‘ unprofessional.’ I submit, however, 
that what is legitimate in one place becomes vulgar self-praise in 
another. The large sign and the gilt letters in some thriving 
industrial city develop into ‘ infamous conduct ’ in the fashionable 
quarters of London. Even Hackney and Hampstead must have 
their different code of professional ethics. And, after all, let us 
clear our minds of cant. It is not permissible for Mr. Jones, 
Tooth Specialist, to advertise his ‘ Dental Parlours’ in the local 
organ of an enlightened public opinion ; but it 1s permissible for 
that charming Mr. Smith, L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng.), to lecture at 
the local parish room on ‘ Beautiful Teeth for our Beautiful 
Children.’ The one, my readers will observe, is ‘infamous con- 
duct’; the other is an example of civic patriotism and public 
spirit, mingled with an ardent love of the lecturer’s own science 
and calling. 

It. is admitted by the apologists of the existing dental organ- 
isation that we want ‘many more dentists,’ and it is proposed 
to legalise or legitimise the practice of the ‘quack’ by the 
process of ‘a practical examination at the hands of an impartial 
tribunal of experts.’ I speak with authority when I say that 
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that is not a proposition that will be found acceptable to the 
large majority of the existing competent unregistered practi- 
tioners. They are not prepared to go before those who for years 
tried to destroy their means of livelihood, and thus make one 
party (and that the weaker party) to the suit prosecutor, judge, 
and jury at the same time. 

Bui if it is recognised that ‘we want more dentists,’ and 
if it is proposed to supply them by drawing on those who are 
at present denounced as charlatans, what becomes of such de- 
nunciations and the harrowing pictures drawn of the veritable 
hecatomb of haemophilics and others offered up at the altar of 
dental quackery? Passing a ‘ practical’ examination will not 
create the requisite supply. Evidently it is recognised, if not 
admitted in so many words, that there are large numbers of 
thoroughly competent dentists amongst those who are at present 
unregistered, otherwise it would be mere waste of time to make 
the proposal to examine them; and in this indirect admission 
half the case against the unregistered men is given away. The 
logical standpoint should surely be to insist that everyone desir- 
ous to practise dentistry should go through the training and pass 
the present examination for the licentiateship. In making the 
counter-proposal it is tacitly recognised that the dental leaders 
of the past have been wrong in the aims and methods of a 
policy which they have hitherto fatuously pursued at the cost 
of bankruptcy to their professional statesmanship. 

It is not necessary for a man to have matriculated to be 
able to extract teeth. It is not essential to the fabrication of 
an artificial denture to be in a position to expend hundreds of 
pounds over a period of four years in studying much that only 
the medical man need know. The utmost that is essential is 
the ability to recognise other forms of disease than those ex- 
clusively dental, in order that, when they are observed, the 
patient may be sent to a medical man for treatment. Had the 
leaders of the dental profession thought more of the public needs 
and less of their professional and social status in the past, they 
would have builded better for their profession and for the public 
than they have done. If, in 1878, apprenticeship, followed by 
a simple technical examination and a certificate of good char- 
acter, had been made sufficient to qualify a man for registration, 
Parliament could then have been induced to take a further step 
and prohibit all unregistered practice; for the lower and more 
purely technical qualification would have facilitated that ade- 
quate supply of competent dentists which the four years’ course 
and the licentiateship examination have inevitably barred out 
from legal status. The ridiculous result of this obstinate short- 
sightedness has been the right accorded to all and sundry, 
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endorsed by the highest tribunal in the land, to practise dentistry, 
but the denial of the privilege to describe themselves as dentists, 
however competent they may be. 

In the opinion of the present writer, after twenty years’ 
acquaintance with all sections of dentists, there is but one way 
out of the impasse into which the profession has drifted. The 
work of thirty-five years must all be done afresh; the register 
must again be opened and all existing practitioners, subject only 
to a clean record, must be admitted thereto without examina- 
tion, with the right to call themselves ‘ dentists." Then the 
register should be closed, and thenceforward none should be 
admitted except through the portal of such a simple technical 
examination as is here suggested. Any severer test than that 
will always involve the danger of actual quack competition. Par- 
liament, that has refused to suppress the patent-medicine vendor, 
the herbalist and the Christian Scientist, will, in any case, not 
easily be moved wholly to abolish Free Trade in dentistry. The 
Veterinary Act may encourage us; but even that is as much 
honoured in the breach as in the observance. The more recent 
Midwives Act constitutes a precedent ; but the need of the latter 
was more obvious, and ‘Sarah Gamp’ in her dotage was in no 
position to offer a very strenuous opposition to her more or less 
painless extinction. The governing authority of the dental pro- 
fession might subsequently with advantage be separated from 
the General Medical Council, and a fresh body set up in the 
form of a General Dental Council. Such a body could grant 
degrees superior to the initial qualifying diploma, either directly or 
through the co-operation of the several colleges of surgeons and 
universities. But in whatever way the details of coming dental 
legislation may be adapted to professional rights and public 
needs according to the canon of precedent, the bona-fide un- 
registered dentist of to-day will have to be legally recognised and 
his status formally vindicated. I append a draft Bill which has 
been endorsed by the National Dental Corporation, and which 
I believe offers a fair basis for the necessary and urgent reorgani- 
sation of dental practice—public and private. 


F. Victor FIsHER. 


A Brit Inyrrturzep An Act ror THE Berrerk ORGANISATION OF THE 
Practise or DEnTIsTEY 


Wuerzas it is expedient that provision be made for the registration 
and protection of persons practising as Dentists in the United Kingdom, 
and that the law relating to persons practising as Dentists be otherwise 
amended. 

Bz IT THEREFORE ENACTED by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
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Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : 

(1) On and after the First day of January One thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen, all persons who have been in bona-fide practice as Dentists 
for a minimum period of Five years, other than those already registered 
as Dental Surgeons by the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration of the United Kingdom, established under the Medical Act, 
1858 (hereinafter called ‘‘ the General Medical Council ’’), shall on personal 
application made to the Registration authority (as hereinafter defined) 
within Six calendar months of the date in question, be admitted to 
registration, and shall enjoy all the rights and privileges at present enjoyed 
by registered dental practitioners in the United Kingdom—Provided 
always: 

(a) That such applications shall be accompanied by attestations in 
writing as to their character and repute from two persons who must either 
be registered medical practitioners, or Clerks in Holy Orders, or barristers- 
at-law, or solicitors. 

(b) That all such applicants shall pay a preliminary registration fee of 
Ten Guineas, and an annual fee of Two Guineas, to the Registration 
Authority. 

(2) From and after the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful for any 
person, other than those registered under this Act (excepting always 
registered medical practitioners), to practise the art and science of dentistry 
for gain, in any part of the United Kingdom. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing Clause shall affect in any way the 
manufacture of dental materials, nor workers in dental mechanics apart 
from the patient. 

(4) Any person, who after the passing of this Act, and who not being 
registered under this Act, or not being a legally qualified medical practi- 
tioner, takes or uses any name or title of ‘‘ Dentist’’ (either alone or in 
combination with any other word or words) or of ‘‘ Dental Practitioner ’”’ 
or any name, title, addition, or description implying that he is a person 
qualified to practise dentistry, or who practises dentistry for gain, shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding Twenty Pounds 
subject to the same provisions and exemptions as are enacted by Section 4 
of the Dentists Act, 1878. 

(5) On the passing of this Act the General Medical Council shall cease 
to be the registration and governing authority for the practice of dentistry, 
and there shall be created and set up in lieu thereof for the control of 
such practice a body known as the General Dental Council, which shall 
be the Registration Authority for the purposes of this Act, and which shall 
be composed as follows: 

Eighteen members elected as direct representatives, nine to be elected 
by those dentists holding dental diplomas by examination, and nine by 
those registered dentists possessing no other qualification but their 
registration; and, in addition, one chosen by the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, one chosen by the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, one chosen by the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh, one chosen by the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, one 
chosen by the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, one chosen by the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, and two nominated by His Majesty 
by the advice of his Privy Council. 

(6) (a) The General Dental Council shall, after the due registration 
of existing practitioners and existing apprentices and students, as herein- 
before defined, arrange with the various dental educational authorities 
in the United Kingdom for the holding in such parts thereof, and at such 
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times as may be considered convenient, a common examination on technical 
and general subjects relating to dentistry for the purpose of testing the 
technical skill and knowledge of the person examined, and shall thereafter 
grant to such persons, if they have succeeded in passing the tests of the 
examiners, certificates to practise under this Act; such certificates shall 
not empower the holder to describe himself by any other term, word, name, 
title, addition or description than that of ‘‘ Dentist.” 

(b) The General Dental Council shall furthermore make and provide 
suitable post-graduate courses and higher examinations for persons who 
wish to secure a further qualification, degree, diploma, addition, descrip- 
tion or title of ‘‘ Dental Surgeon’ or Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

(c) The General Dental Council shall have power to make and to issue 
from time to time as it thinks fit, By-laws and Regulations for the good 
conduct and governance of the practice of dentistry in the United Kingdom, 
and any registered person who commits a breach of such regulations shall 
be liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding Twenty pounds 
for each offence and, in case of persistent contumacy, to removal of his 
name from the list of registered persons under this Act. 

(7) All other parts of the Medical Act, 1858, and the Dentists Act of 
1878 shall remain in force, save in so far as they are repugnant to the 
provisions of this Act, and in such cases the terms ‘‘ General Council ” or 
‘*General Medical Council” shall be deemed to mean ‘‘ General Dental 


Council.”’ 
(8) This Act may, for all purposes, be cited as the Dentists Act, 1915. 
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FREE LABOUR IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


Tropican Africa and its peoples are being brought more irrevo- 
cably, every year, into the vortex of the economic influences which 
sway the Western world. And this is of great import to Europe 
and to Africa. For the first time since history dawned, mechani- 
cal progress enables the white races not merely to affect the 
destinies of the negro from a distance, but to mould them, 
through durability of contact, in the negro’s home; and not in 
the colonisable sub-Continent alone, but in the incomparably 
richer and more extensive tropical regions where to speak of 
colonisation is to misuse words and betray confusion of thought. 
For the white races cannot colonise the African tropics. 

What orientation will Europe give to this mass of African 
humanity, composed of so many and such radically divergent 
types, and around whose capacities, customs, and necessities so 
much popular ignorance still prevails? It is no light thing to 
have unlocked at last this mighty, pent-up elemental force ; these 
peoples possessed of such immense physical vitality in normal 
conditions and yet collapsing under mental depression ; this race 
which is different from any other, which has its own peculiar 
physiological attributes, its own special needs. Experience 
suggests that there is some indestructible element in negro blood : 
that the negro can survive even the slave-trade and a Leopold the 
Second. ‘ A great race,’ as Mary Kingsley said, ‘ not destined 
to pass off the stage of human affairs.’ And, too, history has 
thrown into strong relief a singular power inherent to this race. 
No white people can interfere with the negro and shake him off 
again. He clings, somehow: just as his country, once entered, 
beckons. The mere haunting of the Western Coasts of Africa 
with ships, and the organisation, mainly from their decks, of 
slave hunts and barterings, has profoundly affected mankind. 
To speak only of positive, tangible effects which may be seen, 
it has resulted in the presence to-day of twenty-four and a half 
millions of negroes and negroids in the New World. It has 
created what is, perhaps, the most formidable social problem 
which any white people has to face. It has brought into exist- 
ence one of the world’s greatest industries—the cotton trade. 
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How infinitely more momentous, are we justified in assuming, 
will be the consequences that must flow from the white man’s 
attempted control of the negro in his own country! And we may 
legitimately suppose that the results, whatever they may be, 
will make themselves felt with much greater rapidity than in 
the case of previous dealings between the white man and the 
black. Of all the striking arguments used by Mr. Norman Angell 
to illustrate his thesis, there is none more pregnant than that 
which he draws from the law of acceleration as it has operated 
in northern Europe. But what is true of northern Europe in 
this respect is equally true of tropical Africa. If possible, the 
ratio of acceleration has, there, been even more striking. The 
African peoples are being whirled along at an incredible speed 
into the uncharted spaces of the future. The European Powers 
which have the reins in hand are finding themselves compelled to 
handle with embarrassing precipitancy problems which, in 
Europe, took several centuries to mature. 

Of these problems, one surpasses all the rest in fundamental 
significance. Is the economic future, and, consequently, the 
racial future, of the tropical African native to be one of dependence 
or independence? In other words, is he to exploit the riches of 
the soil and cultivate the land under his own national systems, 
or is the white man to become the exploiter and the African 
the hired labourer (or the slave) of the more mentally advanced 
European? Economic in its essence, the problem is, neverthe- 
less, for the white over-lords of the African tropics, a problem 
not of economics only, but of morality and statesmanship in the 
true meaning of those much abused terms. Jor the African 
everything is involved in the answer to that question. For him 
the problem is the spinal column of the present and of the time 
to be. The free usage and enjoyment of his land; the preserva- 
tion of his polity, his social life ; his moral, material, and spiritual 
development ; the part which he is to play in the world under 
the new dispensation-——all are bound up in its solution. This 
was the basic issue at stake in the protracted fight for Congo 
reform, although in that case it was at once simplified and 
obscured by the crude violence which converted hired labour into 
a perpetual penal servitude, enforced by bestial and systematic 
atrocity. Let it be well understood that in stating the problem 
thus concisely there is no intention of drawing a hard and fast 
line between national and hired labour, or of making general prin- 
ciples apply integrally to every case. A certain amount of unskilled 
hired native labour in white-supervised tropical Africa will 
always be necessary. The work of administration requires it in 
several of its branches. Railways and roads cannot be con- 
structed without it. The merchant must employ it for handling 
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produce and goods in his factory, and so on. Those concrete 
examples leave untouched, however, the kernel of the problem 
as stated above. 

A widespread, rooted fallacy may induce the reply that the 
native of Africa is himself incapable of developing his land. It 
will be argued that he possesses neither the requisite capital nor 
the requisite brains, nor the requisite energy. Under cover of 
that popular fallacy, white exploiters of human labour have com- 
mitted great crimes and great errors in Africa, as detestable as 
they are stupid. A repetition of either is an avoidable offence. 
Most people, when talking of the negro, visualise either the 
South African ‘ Kaffir’ or the American ‘ Black,’ and their out- 
look is tinged by the racial problem with which, in those regions, 
the negro is generally identified. They can with difficulty under- 
stand what a totally different problem arises in that part of 
the African Continent which, as Sir Harry Johnston says, must 
‘ emphatically be regarded as the black man’s country.’ Nor can 
they easily appreciate the existence of a great trading and agricul- 
tural population of free negroes and negroids such as, speaking 
generally, is to be met with from the Senegal to the Congo. 
The South African view of the native problem finds it particu- 
larly difficult to grasp this. One of the greatest obstacles ex- 
perienced in the fight for Congo reform was the difficulty of 
bringing home to the public mind that the supreme atrocity 
for which the Belgian system was responsible was the destruction 
of a trading people’s opportunity and power to trade. To ex- 
change commodities with his neighbour is a man’s inalienable 
right. In the case of all West African communities it is man’s 
chief interest in life. A policy which robs these communities 
of that interest dooms them to destruction. Not only is trade 
the breath in the nostrils,of the West African races, but the 
world is more and more indebted to them on that very score. 
Export industries of increasing value to white mankind have 
sprung up in West Africa which the West African has himself 
created and which he prosecutes in co-operative fashion without 
the assistance of European capital, except in so far as it is 
indirectly utilised. 

The most considerable of these native industries at present 
is the exploitation of the oil-palm, Elaeis guineensis, and its 
numerous still unclassified varieties. The great West African 
forest belt is essentially the home of this graceful tree, which 
attains a height of from twenty to forty feet, reproduces itself 
abundantly, and yields twice a year a crop of five to ten spiky 
cones. The fruit consists of a soft pulpy substance or pericarp, 
composed of a thick orange-coloured oily material in which is 
embedded a bunch of nuts. The outer oil and the oil contained 
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in the kernels are equally precious. The oil-palm, which was 
well known to the ancients—its sap was used by the ancient 
Egyptians to cleanse the bodies of the dead before embalmment— 
has from time immemorial played an indispensable part in West 
African economy. Its fruit is a staple article of diet, an emollient, 
and @ drug. Its juice or wine is a refreshing drink in which 
Cambyses ‘delighted.’ It possesses considerable diuretic pro- 
perties, is used as yeast, as a disinfectant, and rust-remover. Its 
leaves, branches, and fibre are put to innumerable uses—for 
roofing, the manufacture of nets, baskets, and so forth. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, when the slave-trade was 
smitten with impending dissolution, it occurred to a firm of 
British merchants to obtain some of the oil from the natives 
and ship it home. Its value was at once recognised. A regular 
export industry began, the natives responding with alacrity to 
the demand. With the disappearance of the slave-trade the 
industry grew rapidly. A return issued through the House of 
Commons in 1845 showed that the quantity of palm-oil exported 
from West Africa to the United Kingdom had increased from 
283 tons in 1800 to 5300 tons in 1820; 15,000 tons in 1840 and 
25,000 tons in 1845. In 1865 the export had grown to 35,000 
tons. About that time another British merchant firm conceived 
the idea of shipping home the nuts as well as the oil contained 
in the outer covering. A demand immediately arose. Since 
then the palm-oil and palm-kernel oil industry has increased in 
enormous proportions. Liverpool, which is the European import 
centre for palm-oil, as Hamburg is for palm-kernels, imported 
80,000 tons of oil last year and 23,826 tons of kernels. Hamburg 
imported no less than 256,618 tons of kernels. In the last two 
years the natives of British West Africa. have produced palm-oil 
and kernels to the sterling value of.just under ten millions, and 
the natives of West Africa under German and French protection 
have produced just under two millions sterling of these articles. 
In the last two years, then, European and American industries 
have been indebted to the West African free producer for 
12,000,000/. of this particular raw materia] alone. This export 
has demanded, in turn, a corresponding increased output of 
manufactured goods to pay for it, thus benefiting other industries 
in Europe and America. 

Here then is a striking object-lesson of what the West 
African native is capable, working as a trader and a free man. 
Let us bear in mind that, inspired solely by his commercial 
instinct, he has voluntarily grafted upon his usage of, and internal 
trade in, the product of the oil-palm an export trade in the fruit 
of that tree, with no other assistance from the European than a 
market in which to sell, and, more recently, the creation of 
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railways and roads. To these he has responded by quad- 
rupling his output. For their construction in one sense he may 
be said to have paid and to be paying, since they have been 
and are being built partly out of the revenue derived from taxing 
the trade which his energies have made possible, partly out of 
loans the interest on which is also a charge upon that revenue. 
As a producer and trader in his own right, in economic inde- 
pendence, under his own communal and co-operative system, 
he is furnishing the European and American industries connected 
with the soap, candle, edible fat, and tin-plate trades with the raw 
material they require. It is a far cry from the waving palm- 
groves of Nigeria to the grey docks of Liverpool, upon which the 
bulky barrels of palm-oil and the bags of palm-kernels are hoisted 
out of the evil-smelling holds of the West African liners. And 
yet how close is the bond of economic interest which unites the 
West African producer and the European working-man who 
handles his produce! No one can study the ramifications of this 
great trade, built up by the voluntary labour of black men, 
women and children, without reflecting that the industry of these 
misunderstood and sneered-at Africans, whom a cheap ignorance 
describes as lazy, is feeding crushing-mills at Liverpool, Ham- 
burg, Magdeburg, Bremen, and on the Rhine; providing freight 
for steamers all over the world ; enriching European and American 
undertakings directly concerned in the conversion of fatty sub- 
stances into finished articles necessary to man; giving employ- 
ment to chemists,’ coopers, wholesale dealers and small retail 
shopmen,? and even Irish peasants * and Danish farmers,‘ in this 
Europe of ours; paying the wages of tens of thousands of white 
workers. Considerable as it has become, the industry is still 
only in its infancy. For one thing, vast areas of oil-palm bearing 
lands are still beyond the reach of transport facilities. Then 
again there is inevitable wastage under a primitive system of 
preparation (every nut is cracked by hand), and it is probable 
that more careful cultivation and selection would immensely 
increase the yield in districts actually workable. The industry 
has now reached a stage of development such that (combined 
with the ever-increasing demand for fats in Europe and America) 
the attention of the white capitalist is being attracted to it, 


1 The oil is also extracted from the kernels chemically, which has given 
rise almost to a separate industry. 

2 Since chemistry succeeded in refining the palm-kernel oil to the point 
of making it edible, it has become one of the chief constituents of margarine, 
of palmine, and various other nut foods and butters. 

* Stems of the common sedge gathered by Irish peasants are used in caulking 
the casks in which palm oil is shipped home, the casks themselves being sent 
out in staves. 

* The refuse from the German crushing-mills is made into cake and used 
for feeding cattle, and for manure, by the farmers of Germany and Denmark. 
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and schemes of various kinds are on foot by which manufacturers 
hope to treat the raw material on the spot in mills. The sub- 
ject is too technical to be discussed here. But one observation 
at least is called for. The introduction of machinery into West 
Africa in connexion with the industry may redound to general 
public advantage or it may not. The effect of the change upon 
the native peoples will largely depend upon the action of the 
European Administrations. If the latter do not hold the balance 
even between legitimate native rights in the land and in the 
palm trees and the interests of European capitalists, the new 
departure may, under the guise of progress, prove a curse to the 
native peoples of West Africa, besides being detrimental to every 
European interest concerned, except that of the manufacturers. 
Under a wise administrative policy, the changes which the intro- 
duction of machinery will promote may be altogether beneficial. 
An honest Administration is morally bound to see that native 
rights are adequately protected, and that improvements in pro- 
duction shall not be made at the expense of the West African 
communities whose labours have benefited numerous classes in 
Europe. As we shall see in discussing another of these great 
native industries in West Africa, the co-operation of the Adminis- 
tration, of the merchant, and of the manufacturer has resulted 
in improving the quality of the produce without trenching upon 
the rights of the producers. There is no reason why similar 
results should not follow any new development in the palm-oil 
and kernel industry. 

We have heard a good deal about slave-grown cocoa. But 
how many Englishmen are acquainted with the romance of free- 
grown cocoa in one of their own West African dependencies? 
How many Englishmen are aware that their African protected 
subjects in the Gold Coast and Ashanti, working for themselves 
on their own national lands, have succeeded, in a phenomenally 
short space of time, in placing that British Colony and Protec- 
torate actually at the head of the cocoa-exporting countries of 
the world? Yet such is the fact, and the story should go far to 
convince even the most obstinate sceptic of the negro’s capabili- 
ties that in a natural setting of circumstances and conditions 
this maligned race can accomplish wonders, provided it is given 
a chance. In 1887 a Fanti,’ rejoicing in the name of Tetty 
Quassie and living at Accra, in the Gold Coast, hired himself 
out as a labourer for service in a Spanish cocoa plantation on 
the island of Fernando Po. When his time was up, he brought 
a few plants and pods away with him. These he put in the 
ground near his home at a village called Mampong. Four years 

* The Fantis are the most considerable of the Gold Coast tribes. 
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later the trees began to bear, and their owner did so well out of 
them that his neighbours clamoured for seeds and were willing 
to pay Tetty Quassie as much as ll. a pod. After that we hear 
no more of Tetty Quassie, which is a pity, for he must have 
been an enterprising creature, with a keen eye for the bawbees. 
Some years later we find the Swiss missionaries following in 
Tetty Quassie’s footsteps, importing a case or two of pods from 
the West Indies and disposing of them to their native friends 
at the relatively modest sum of 2s. per pod. In 1890 the Gold 
Coast Administration made up for many political errors by a most 
excellent economic measure. It created an agricultural and 
botanical station in a carefully selected spot, and distributed young 
plants and pods of the cocoa tree gratuitously. Four years later 
the native farmers produced 20,312 lb. of cocoa, valued at 547I. 
By 1900 the plantations yielded 1,200,794 lb., valued at 27,2801. 
By 1904 the value of the output was 200,025/. In 1908 it rose 
to 540,821/. In 1910 it reached 864,419]. Last year the Gold 
Coast headed the list of cocoa-producing countries with an export 
of 88,987 ,324 lb., valued at 1,613,468/. The all-round quality is 
now good, having much improved during the last few years, owing 
to the Administration taking more pains in spreading technical 
knowledge as to the best methods of planting, preparing, and 
preserving the product, on the one hand’; and to the action of 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, on the other, in establishing a few 
buying stations in the colony, and offering higher prices for the 
better qualities—a course of action sympathetically appreciated by 
the Administration and by the Imperial Institute. Messrs. 
Cadbury estimate the difference in quality brought about by these 
various measures in terms of percentage which are wonderfully 
eloquent. In 1908 the cocoa export for the Gold Coast was com- 
posed of 5 per cent. ‘ good,’ 15 per cent. ‘ fair,’ and 80 per cent. 
‘common.’ In 1912 the proportions had altered thus: 35 per 
cent. ‘good,’ 50 per cent. ‘ fair,’ and 15 per cent. ‘ common.’ 
In this particular connexion I cannot refrain from pointing out 
that if the power of European capital in tropical Africa were put 
to ends such as those employed by Messrs. Cadbury Brothers in 
regard to Gold Coast cocoa, and by the British Cotton Growing 
Association of Manchester in Nigeria and Uganda (to which I 
shall refer), the effect would be incalculably beneficial. So far 
the bare outlines of the story. 

Let us look into it a little more closely, to appreciate how 
astonishing is the feat of the small cultivator, the unlettered 
African farmer. In most of the cocoa-producing countries every- 
thing which white brains and capital could do to bring the in- 
dustry to its highest state of development and perfection has been 
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done. It has had every chance. In the West Indies it necessi- 
tates a costly system of Indian coolie immigration. Prodigious 
sums have been spent in the West Indies, Brazil, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, Ceylon, the Dutch East Indies, Surinam, San Thomé, in 
machinery, traction, houses and hospitals for workmen, and in 
wages. The Gold Coast farmer had no capital, no machinery, no 
up-to-date appliances, no railways, no transport animals, few 
roads. Armed with nothing better than an axe and a machete, 
he attacked the mighty virgin forest. He smote it this way and 
that, carving from its shady depths vast clearings. Wielding a 
locally made hoe—his one agricultural implement—he covered 
those clearings with cocoa-farms, and in some parts of the colony 
is continuing the process with such vigour that, in his energy 
(this lazy African !), he is endangering the future by too wholesale 
felling, and will have to be restrained, in his own and the general 
public interest, by tactful legislation. He has rolled his casks 
full of beans to the sea for miles and miles; or carried them on 
his solid cranium. To-day the homeward-bound liner pitches un- 
comfortably for hour after hour in the trough of the sea off the 
low-lying palm-fringed shore dotted with its old-time castles of 
grey stone, while lighters and canoes, crammed with the product 
of this free and honourable labour, rush through the serf to greet 
her, manned by the chanting boatmen whose muscles ripple 
beneath their glossy skin as they dig their three-pronged paddles 
into the curling waves. And, with all his handicaps, the de- 
spised African has beaten all his competitors. ‘This remarkable 
development,’ said the late Sir John Rodger, Governor of the Gold 
Coast some years ago, when the cocoa output was but a third 
of what it has become, ‘has been carried out with only slight 
assistance from the Government agricultural staff, and entirely 
by native, not by European, planters. I know of no other country 
of which this can be said, and I think that the natives of the 
Gold Coast deserve the highest credit.’ Sir Hugh Clifford, the 
present Governor, has recently recorded his opinion in equally 
emphatic terms : 

Today, it is gratifying to recall, this colony occupies the position 
of the premier cocoa-producing country of the world. When it is remem- 
bered that cocoa-cultivation is, in the Gold Coast and in Ashanti, a purely 
native industry—that there is hardly an acre of European-owned cocoa- 
garden in the territories wnder the administration of this Government— 
this remarkable achievement of a unique position as a producer of one of 
the world’s staples assumes, in my opinion, a special value and significance. 
The native cocoa-grower of to-day in the Gold Coast is handicapped by 
natural difficulties which have to be studied on the spot before they can 
be appreciated, even by men who are familiar with the primitive expedients 
and make-shifts which have done duty in other tropical lands during the 
earlier years of their development. That the native cocoa-planters have 
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accepted these difficulties with calm philosophy, and, undaunted by them, 
have made the best of a situation which many would be inclined to regard 
as desperate, argues the possession by them of qualities of courage, energy, 
and patience which have not, I think, always received their proper meed 
of praise and appreciation. 


Wise men from France and Germany have been sent on official 
missions to the Gold Coast. They have come away wondering, 
praising both the Administration and the natives. Let us see 
to it that we never fail to deserve that praise. Greedy hands 
would like to grasp this source of riches, and transform a national 
industry into the privileged preserve of a few aliens. To allow 
any process tending to bring about such consequences would be 
no less morally infamous than economically unwise. 

Several significant lessons may be drawn from this little- 
known achievement of the African chez lw, grafted upon the 
story of the oil-palm industry which has been already told; 
supplemented as it will be by references to other fields of proved 
endeavour. The cant about idleness is the more pronounced. 
But is not the demonstration a striking proof of the suitability 
of the indigenous system of land tenure and co-operative labour 
to the genius of the people who have evolved that system? Does 
it not suggest that we must revise ideas which would establish 
for all mankind a common definition of progress and a stereo- 
typed channel through which progress must be attained? Does 
it not prove that folly would be a mild word by which to describe 
an administrative policy permitting this national African system 
to be undermined in the selfish interests of company promoters 
and concessionaires, even though supported by a certain type of 
anglicised native barrister influencing a certain type of chief 
ready to compromise the future of his people for immediate per- 
sonal gain? Nowhere is there so illuminating a field of compara- 
tive study in three distinct systems of African labour, and their 
respective results when applied to the production of an identical 
cultivated article. Cocoa is grown in tropical Africa by the slave 
system in the Portuguese Islands of San Thomé and Principe ; 
by the system of hired labour under white overseers in the 
German Cameroons; by the national or free-labour system in the 
Gold Coast, and also in Southern Nigeria, where its cultivation, 
recently started, is beginning to attain substantial proportions. 
If our British West African policy remains inspired by its present 
ideals, and the world’s taste for cocoa does not change, it is 
at least possible that Southern Nigeria twenty years hence will 
be producing 5,000,000/. worth of cocoa annually. Be that as 
it may, what have these three systems evolved in the last twenty 
years? In taking the last twenty years we handicap the Gold 
Coast by seven years in one case and about five years in the 
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other. But no matter. The Portuguese have built up a very 
large industry which had steadily attained to pre-eminence until 
last year the Gold Coast, with seven years to the bad in the 
start, beat it. For a few Portuguese it has meant great wealth 
and influence. Others have incurred heavy losses, and to-day 
many of the rogas or plantations in the Islands are mortgaged 
up to the hilt. But what is the price which Portugal, the 
native of tropical Africa, and, in the ultimate resort, the world 
are called upon to pay for this wealth amassed by a handful 
of individuals? To Portugal the loss is a double one. Angola, 
the Portuguese possession on the mainland, has been drained of 
its life-blood. At the very lowest estimate the cocoa exported 
from San Thomé in the last twenty years has hurried 60,000 
Africans to a premature grave. As for the moral effect upon 
Portuguese politics and affairs—it is sufficiently obvious to need 
no emphasising. Thus every ton of cocoa grown by the slave 
system of San Thomé, while it enriches a few Portuguese, ruins 
a Portuguese dependency, demoralises the Portuguese nation, and 
prepares an inevitable Nemesis. To the African himself it means 
death. To the world it spells loss. If Britain and Germany, the 
two great commercial nations of Europe, could produce a far- 
sighted statesman capable of realising that the systems destruc- 
tive of human life, which have been, and are, at work to a greater 
or lesser extent throughout Angola and the Belgian and the 
French Congo, are subversive of every legitimate utilitarian in- 
terest of the white races in tropical Africa, besides doing violence 
to the religion and ethics which those races profess and to the 
civilisation which they proclaim, a road would have been dis- 
covered which those two great commercial nations might tread 
in friendship and in honour to the good of themselves and the 
world at large. 

Let us now turn to the German system of cocoa-production 
in the Cameroons. In the German dependency, lying south 
and east of Nigeria, cocoa and rubber plantations were started 
on the European model. Companies were founded in Germany. 
They acquired land in the Cameroons, sent out agricultural in- 
spectors and managers, and contracted for local labour. After 
all these years, during which the highest scientific knowledge 
has been lavished on the industry, the total cocoa output from 
these plantations is under 5000 tons, valued at about 200,000I. 
Of the principal companies concerned, one with a capital of 
120,0001. paid a little over eight per cent. last year; one with a 
capital of 80,0001. has paid a little over five per cent. ; two others 
with a capital of 100,000/. and 90,0001. respectively have paid 


* In 1892 the total output of Gold Coast cocoa was 240 Ib., valued at 4. 
So the twenty years’ basis is a very fair one! 
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three per cent.; two with a capital of 120,0001. and 35,0001. 
respectively have as yet paid no dividend. The results are, 
therefore, not precisely brilliant. Moreover, the shareholders 
in these enterprises are at the mercy of local diseases in the 
plantations which may ruin the crops and swallow the capital, 
whereas the native planter, faced with similar drawbacks, can 
always turn to something else. Small wonder that Herr Ernst 
Vohsen, the distinguished Colonial expert and editor of the 
Koloniale Rundschau, noting the scale which production under 
the African system has reached in the Gold Coast, urges the 
German Government to encourage the same system in the 
Cameroons. Moreover, in their other West African dependency 
of Togo, which lies midway between the Gold Coast and French 
Dahomey, the Germans have an example of what the African 
farmer can do with another product—cotton; an example we 
find repeated in Uganda, in Northern and, to some extent, in 
Southern Nigeria. Togoland is a very small dependency and the 
native population is busily employed in the palm-oil and kernel 
and rubber trades. Nevertheless, the cotton industry has pro- 
gressed within the limits which are assigned to it by circum- 
stances, and last year the natives of Togoland produced a crop of 
excellent cotton valued at 30,000I. 

In Uganda it has been possible to carry out similar experi- 
ments on a very much larger scale. The results have been 
remarkable, the upshot of what may be termed the use of the 
power of European capital in a spirit of broad and far-reaching 
statesmanship. The British Cotton Growing Association, whose 
headquarters are at Manchester, was started with the idea of 
creating fresh supplies of the raw material which the Lancashire 
industry requires, not with the idea of making the Association 
itself a big financial success. Seeing that the Lancashire cotton- 
manufacturing industry affects the national interest in so many 
ways, and that so many allied trades depend upon its prosperity, 
the Association’s enterprise might well be described as national. 
National then in inception, it was in its practical application 
Imperial in the true sense, since the Association purported to 
devote its activity to influencing an export of raw cotton from 
the British tropical dependencies where no such export existed, 
and to increasing the export from other British tropical depen- 
dencies where the industry was already in being. The Associa- 
tion’s successful efforts in India and Egypt belong to the latter 
category and lie outside our survey. But in British tropical 
Africa they have a direct and significant bearing upon the lesson 
which this paper seeks to convey. At the time of its formation 
many of the Association’s advisers contended that systematic 
agriculture was totally beyond the intelligence and power of the 
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tropical African native, and that to proceed on any other assump- 
tion would be impracticable. It was the advice which was 
impracticable, because emanating from a tap-root of error. The 
Association so far yielded to it at first that plantations on the 
European model were started in the Western and Central Pro- 
vinces of Southern Nigeria. A few years sufficed to prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that European-managed plantations with hired 
native labour would never payin West Africa, at any rate so far 
as cotton was concerned. A considerable sum was expended to no 
purpose. The African system, on the other hand, was pursued 
in Uganda and, after the failure of the European system or 
contemporaneously with that experiment, in the Nigerias. To- 
day the Uganda farmer has put 100,000 acres of land under cotton 
—each farmer working ‘on his own.’ The export of lint, which 
was 725 tons in 1909, rose to 2473 tons in 1911. It is estimated 
that the crop this year will be somewhere near 50,000 bales of 
400 lb. each which, with the seed, will be worth roughly three 
quarters of a million sterling. The whole of the crop has been 
grown by the natives on their farms, and they are well satisfied 
with the price they obtain. The Administration co-operates with 
the Association in supplying the farmers with selected seeds, 
technical instruction, and labour-saving appliances, and the pre- 
paration and general quality of the lint shows marked improve- 
ment, fetching a price higher than the average of middling 
American, which is the staple class required by the Lancashire 
mills. 

So here again the Uganda experiment is conclusive as to the 
willingness and the ability of the native of tropical Africa 
to utilise his land fruitfully to the world’s advantage, provided 
he works for himself on his own plot under his own methods. 
In Northern Nigeria the industrious Hausa has grown cotton for 
upwards of a thousand years, and not only grown it but weaved 
it on narrow looms of his own manufacture into handsome and 
enduring cloths, dyed it with indigo of his own growing, and 
embroidered the finished product with elaborate and really beauti- 
ful designs. In the Kano province particularly, which is almost 
as large as Scotland, with a population of 2,500,000, the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is accompanied by a true national industry of 
weaving, dyeing, manufacture, and embroidery, which gives 
healthy employment to tens of thousands of African men, women, 
and children, adds dignity, interest, and wealth to the life of the 
people, and sustains several other branches of industrial activity, 
binding the agriculturist and the artisan in the close relationship 
of a common utilitarian interest. I confidently recommend a 
journey through Kano province as an antidote to the popular 
delusion about the African’s ‘ incapacity to work.’ Nowhere in 
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France or Belgium have I seen anything more remarkable in the 
way of cultivation. The cotton plantations are well kept, neatly 
fenced, and greatly cared for. Until the Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion appeared on the scene, the Hausa grew and manufactured 
his cotton solely for African consumption. The annual quantity 
grown in Kano province amounts to some 5000 tons. With the 
British occupation has come the external demand. The British 
Cotton Growing Association has put up several gins, and, as in 
Uganda, works with the Administration in the distribution of 
selected seeds among the farmers. Here of course the external 
demand comes into open competition with the internal one. 
But, as everywhere else, the West African has shown himself 
fully disposed to increase his earning capacity to the extent 
of his power. The Association, which has only recently gone 
into the country, ginned 1700 bales last year. So far as my in- 
formation goes, this increase in production is a net increase, the 
local weaving industry remaining unaffected, which it is to be 
devoutly hoped will continue to be the case, for the disappearance 
of this national industry would, I am convinced, have lamentable 
effects upon the morale of the people. The bulk of Southern 
Nigeria is not suitable to cotton-growing, but parts of the Western 
or Yoruba province are. The Western province is a great oil- 
palm country, and to the native farmer cotton is only one of 
several export industries offering profitable inducement for labour. 
The Association has, nevertheless, succeeded in revivifying an old 
export trade which had sprung up during the American civil war, 
dying down soon after its close, and the Yoruba farmer is again 
devoting a portion of his surplus labour to the growing of cotton. 
In the six years of the Association’s work in the Yoruba country 
the farmers have produced just over half a million sterling worth 
of cotton lint. This year the Association anticipates a yield of 
20,000 bales. 

I close this paper with one more illustration of the thesis 
advanced in it. On the old slave markets of the West Indies 
no negro had a more detestable reputation than the Woloff of 
Senegal. From the slaver’s point of view his independence and 
disinclination to yield to coercion were defects which a wiser 
generation has recognised as virtues. His industry in his own 
land to-day is the mainstay, considered economically, of the 
French West African Administration. He has covered the 
grassy arid plains of the Ferlo, the Cayor, and the Baol with 
miles upon miles of plantations of the ground- or pea-nut, which 
yields a valuable vegetable oil used, like palm-kernel oil, in the 
preparation of various edible fats and butters and the refined oils 
of commerce. Each new mile of railway in this French depen- 
dency is followed by an increase in the output of the ground- 
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nut. Asa French official report puts it, ‘ the cultivation extends 
and new centres of activity arise as if by enchantment.’ This 
entirely native industry carried out by the Woloff farmer, and 
now by other tribes as the French railways extend inland, pro- 
duced last year an export valued at over two millions sterling. 
The same industry, carried on in the same manner and under 
the same national system, is the staple of our prosperous and 
tiny dependency of the Gambia, a small enclave in the French 
Senegal territory. In both these countries unproductive land 
—in the sense of export industries—has been made to blossom 
like the rose, solely through the energy, enterprise, and com- 
mercial instinct of the African. 

The time, then, has gone by when the plea of economic 
necessity to justify the fastening of a yoke of economic servitude 
upon the native of tropical Africa can be heeded by the European 
statesman. The plea reposes upon nothing but selfish greed. 
Morally it is outrageous. Economically it is proven unsound. 
It cannot be defended by facts and figures. The native of tropical 
Africa—of which but a comparatively small portion has yet be- 
come accessible to external markets—is producing annually as 
a free man millions of pounds’ worth of raw material required 
by European industry, in addition to the immense quantities of 
foodstuffs and forest produce which his own food consumption 
and internal trade demand. That his methods are capable of 
improvement is certain. How could it be otherwise? It is 
the business, and the interest, of the European Administrations, 
which derive their revenues from his industry, to assist him in 
improving them. The power of European capitalistic interests 
concerned in handling the raw material which the African pro- 
duces should co-operate with the Administration with that end 
in view. The profit which Europe derives from the economic ~ 
connexion with tropical Africa must continue to be a profit 
indirectly, not directly, acquired. ‘The African’s prosperity must 
advance simultaneously with the benefit which the Western 
world derives from his labours. ‘Civilisation’ and ‘ progress’ 
mean nothing if, as the result of their importation into tropical 
Africa, the African is impoverished, his social life broken up, 
his rights in land invaded, and if there is substituted for his free 
economic outlook an interminable and sterile subjection to alien 
capital. It is elementary morality and sound sense that the 
indigenous machinery which is responsible for the economic 
results already recorded, and capable obviously of such large 
expansion with the growth of internal means of communication, 
should be protected and preserved, both from within and without. 
The African chez lui has developed a national form of tenure 
and economic co-operation which might or might not suit Europe 
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at the present moment, which runs counter to doctrinaire theories 
applied indistinctively to all races under all climes by a certain 
school of economists, but which, nevertheless, is eminently suit- 
able to tropical Africa. The tropical African native is neither 
the half-child nor half-devil of popular imagination. He is at 
bottom a keen man of business; a trader, and an agriculturist. 
In the measure in which this is recognised the modern interven- 
tion of the white race in tropical Africa will be a success or a 
disaster to both white and black. 
E. D. Moret. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
INCOME TAX 


A RECENT intimation by the Prime Minister that it is proposed 
to reconstruct the Income Tax, so as to make it more productive 
in its yield, affords a useful opportunity for the discussion of 
some possible reforms in this great instrument of revenue. 
Throughout its history the creature of improvisation and tem- 
porary expediency, it has grown by dint of alterations within 
the last few years into a monster of intricacies, inconsistencies 
and malformations. The trouble has arisen from a well-meant 
endeavour to introduce a fuller spirit of graduation and differen- 
tiation without any radical revision of methods of assessment 
and collection. The adoption of the sound principles that 
taxation should accord with ability to pay, that ability to pay 
must be considered prima facie to vary directly with the size of 
income, and that unearned income has a higher proportionate 
ability than earned, involves structural repairs of a really funda- 
mental character in order to produce a sound, calculable, and 
fruitful source of revenue. 

Improvement and extension of the policy of graduation must 
constitute the chief reforms. How clumsy, wasteful, and in- 
equitable is the present grading, by process of exemptions, 
abatements, allowances, differentiation and super-tax, a cursory 
description of the existing structure will disclose. From the 
exemption limit 160]. up to 7001. graduation is carried on by 
a system of abatements, which makes a series of sudden jumps 
at 4011., 501/., 6011., and 7011. After 7001. graduation by 
abatement ceases, not to be resumed until 5000/1. is reached. 
But a person with an income between 7001. and 2000I. is entitled 
‘to such relief.as would reduce the rate in his earned income to 
9d.in the pound,’ while an income between 20001. and 30001. can 
claim a smaller measure of ‘ relief’ by paying 1s. in the pound on 
earned income instead of the full rate, 1s. 2d. Between 3000I. 
and 50001. a flat rate of 1s. 2d. is paid on all income earned or 
unearned. Then at 5000/1. comes the operation of the super-tax 
with its single fixed abatement of 30001. 

Now it seems evident that there are three chief ways in which 
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the policy of progressive graduation might be improved so as to 
make the tax more productive : 

(1) The mode of progression might be improved within the present 
limits of its application. 

(2) The exemption limit might be lowered so that working-class 
incomes above, say, 751. or 100/., might be brought within the scope of a 
graduated tax. 

(3) The policy of super-tax might be applied at a lower level than 
the present, and a progressive tax substituted for a fixed one. 


The progression by shifting abatements on incomes up to 
7001. is a source of much irritation and probably of considerable 
loss of revenue. The table of the Inland Revenue Report, in- 
dicating how the abatements affect the tax, skilfully evades this 
revelation by taking round numbers which conceal the sudden 
jumps. A fairly reasonable rate of progression can be secured 
by simply citing the incidence at each hundred of the income : 








Rate of Taxation when Rate of Taxation when 
the Tax is at 1s. in the Tax is at 9d. in 
the 2 the 2 


300 6.53 5.60 4.20 

8.40 7.20 5.40 
500 9.80 8.40 6.30 
600 11.20 9.60 7.20 
700 12.60 10.80 8.10 


} 


Pence in the Pence iu the 2 Pence in the £ 
2.80 2.40 1.80 
| 
1 ina RE 





_ But ay due each hundred from 400. to “7001. the shift of 
abatement makes a sudden rise in the demand of the tax. The 
401st sovereign adds 8s. 3d. to taxation on earned income, raising 
the rate from 5.40d. to 5.63d. Similarly, the 501st sovereign 
pays 1l. 3s. 3d. in additional taxation, the 601st pays 11. 18s. 3d., 
the 701st 21. 13s. 3d. A similar anomaly occurs when, after 
2000/. and 3000/., the tax on earned income suddenly springs 
from 9d. to 1s., and from 1s. to 1s. 2d. respectively. The 2001I. 
income pays ll. 5s. 1d. in respect of the added sovereign; the 
30011. income pays a similar addition. When a rich man lifts 
his head over the 5000I. limit, to the extent of a single pound, he 
is mulcted 501. for doing so. 

Now these sudden arbitrary rises are evident violations of 
the graduation policy. Each of them is a direct incitement to 
understatement, which the inequity of the taxing process serves 
to palliate in the mind of the tax-payer. The accumulated loss 
of revenue, by concealment in respect of that portion of the tax 
which is not collected at the source, must be very considerable. 
But hardly less injurious is the reasonable irritation caused in 
those who pay. Though it is perhaps impossible to make an 
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income tax popular, it is surely unnecessary to enhance its 
unpopularity by features so unreasonable and so repellent. 

The first desideratum of reform is to make the graduation 
really gradual. The only way of realising this process with 
simplicity and thoroughness would be to sweep away all the 
existing machinery of abatements, increases of tax rate and super- 
tax, and to substitute a tax curve, accurately adjusted to the 
smallest increments of rising income, and measured in its rise 
by minute percentages. In conformity with the general prin- 
ciple that ability to pay varies directly with size of income, each 
rise of income would bear a higher percentage of taxation. But 
the rate of this progressive graduation need not be the same at 
all parts of the curve. A tax curve operating by minute incre- 
ments would be capable of indefinite flexibility so as to meet the 
special conditions of different income levels. Where the margin 
of ability to pay was small and precarious, as in incomes below 
4001., the progression would be slow, rising by insensible degrees" 
to a moderate pace as it approached the level of the well-to-do, 
say 700l., the point where the full tax is at present levied, and 
gathering a steeper gradient as it entered the region of the 
definitely rich. But in these higher reaches it could never 
proceed by a purely mechanical increase in progression, as might 
be feasible if ability to pay were the sole determinant. For the 
incentives to and the opportunities for evasion and successful 
understatement must be taken into due account in-planning the 
progression. Other things equal, it is clear that the higher the 
proportion of the tax to the income, the stronger the motive to 
evasion, where the onus of declaration and of payment is thrown 
upon the recipient of the income. Moreover, as regards unearned 
income, it may generally be assumed that the richest classes in 
such a community as ours possess larger and*easier opportunities 
than others of practising certain well-known methods of evasion, 
especially in handling foreign investments. Such considerations 
and others might oblige the Exchequer to moderate the rate of 
progression for the tax upon the higher income levels. 

The existing differentiation between earned and unearned 
incomes at the lower levels could be incorporated in this gradua- 
tion in either of two ways. The higher rate for unearned income 
might be exacted by a super-tax, not confined to large incomes, 
but superimposed upon the general income curve from start to 
finish, perhaps with some general discretion vested in the Com- 
missioners to deal with low unearned incomes of widows, pen- 
sioners, and with other special cases. This super-tax need not 
follow precisely the same curve as the general tax. Its progres- 
sion might be guided by considerations particularly relevant to 
the utility of the income for purposes of livelihood, or its nature 
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and origin. If, for example, a Government should deem it 
desirable to encourage home and discourage foreign investments, 
it would find in this unearned super-tax a facile instrument. 
Or alternatively, a differentiation might be compassed by a 
degressive system of abatement upon the earned portion of the 
total income, the degression proceeding, not by the sudden 
changes of our existing tax, but by an abatement curve as 
gradual as the general income curve, though with features of 
its own. 

It is evident that if we are to plan an income tax closely 
conformable to the principle of contribution according to ability 
to pay, and therefore endowed with the largest measure of pro- 
ductivity and elasticity, we must proceed upon some such lines 
of progressive and degressive graduation as are here indicated. 
But we shall be told that in such a proposal there lurks one 
fatal flaw which invalidates its application, viz. that it involves 
the substitution of direct personal assessment for the system of 
collection at the source. Now the Inland Revenue authorities 
have offered the stoutest opposition to any abandonment or 
reduction of collection at the source. In the Select Committee 
of 1906, the official non possumus easily bore down proposals for 
extended or universal graduation. The Report conveyed this 
judgment in uncompromising terms. ‘The importance of retain- 
ing a principle which is mainly responsible for the present 
development of the tax, and the ease with which it is collected, 
and the extreme undesirability of doing anything which could 
reduce its efficiency, can scarcely be over-estimated.’ 

Now a perusal of the evidence before this Committee shows, 
in the dogmatic tone of the official pronouncements, a complete 
unwillingness or inability to confront the wider issues involved 
in the proposals for graduation. The Inland Revenue authori- 
ties offered from the start a strenuous opposition to all measures 
of graduation. In 1893-4 they advised Sir William Harcourt 
against graduation, ‘after examining a proposal for super-tax by 
direct assessment on all persons having more than 5000I. a year.’ 
The attitude adopted by one of the ablest officials, Mr. G. H. 
Blunden, in a contribution to the Economic Journal in 1895, 
may be cited as representative in tone and substance of the 
Treasury position. He summarises his argument as follows : 

(1) That the British Income Tax is at present constructed on lines 
peculiarly ill-adapted for conversion to the progressive model, owing to 
the very large extent to which incomes are taxed at their sources. 

(2) That its conversion would involve the reconstruction of the tax 
on the discarded and unscientific lines of direct assessment on general 
returns of the total income. 

(3) That evasion would be easy and would speedily become general. 
The tax would be an effective instrument of national demoralisation, 
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(4) That the yield of the tax would be very little. if at all, enlarged 
by the change. 

(5) That the suggestions made for attaining (in part) the desired 
ends, by a considerable extension of the system of degressive rates, are 
impracticable. 

The statement conveyed in the words I have here italicised, 
claiming collection at the source as the more scientific method, 
is an amazing instance of unreasoning animus. For whatever 
else may be said for collection at the source, it is not ‘ scientific.’ 
Its true defence is that it is a device to stop evasion and to 
facilitate collection. Now the advantages of this method in the 
collection of the present income tax may readily be admitted. 
But do they outweigh the advantages accruing from the sub- 
stitution of a far better tax which may involve collection by 
direct personal asséssment? ‘Two separate issues are raised by 
this question. First, suppose that scientific graduation does 
require the abolition of collection at the source, are the loss and 
injury as great as is apprehended? Secondly, may not direct 
personal assessmept be reconciled with the total or partial main- 
tenance of collection at the source? 

In considering the risks attending the adoption of direct 
personal assessment, we shall be wise not to assign undue import- 
ance to the view that ‘ evasion would be easy and would speedily 
become general,’ however high the official authority that enun- 
ciates it. No doubt evasion would be easy if no steps were taken 
to make it difficult. At present it is known that there is a good deal 
of evasion in respect of incomes earned in private businesses and 
professions, partly by understatement, partly by a neglect to 
make a return and a subsequent acceptance of an inadequate 
assessment. If returns were in all cases made obligatory, a good 
deal of this latter evasion would be prevented. For human 
nature is so constituted that many men who would not under- 
state their income in a formal document will accept an under- 
assessment made for them. It ought, indeed, to be manifest 
that an accurate and full account of all personal incomes and 
their composition is the prime condition of that knowledge of 
the collective ‘ ability to pay,’ needed for the safe and fruitful 
operation of an income tax. No proper graduation, indeed, is 
feasible without it. To the supreme importance of these con- 
siderations all private objections to the trouble and the inquisition 
of the process must surely give way. Indeed, it may be urged 
that, apart from the need of such returns for the particular 
purpose of the Income Tax, there is no information more urgently 
required in the public interest than that which indicates .with 
accuracy the actual distribution of the national income among 
the various classes of the community. No considerations of 
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personal pride or delicacy should be permitted to stand in the 
way of information, without which it becomes continually more 
difficult to frame public policy and to lay out the national finance. 
Indeed, it can hardly be admitted that any serious objections 
would now be raised to the requisition of this compulsory return. 
For at least four-fifths of the tax-payers do, at the present time, 
make a complete return of income from all sources. Those below 
7001. do it to secure abatement. Those with incomes of less 
than 3000]. wholly or partly earned make full returns in order 
to secure assessment at the lower rate of 9d. or 1s. on their 
earnings. Most wealthier men do so either to escape an assess- 
ment of super-tax to which they are not really liable, or to avoid 
an excessive demand under that tax. Now, granting that a full 
return of income from all sources were made legally obligatory 
on all tax-payers, could that obligation be enforced in practice 
in such measure as to meet the objections urged by Treasury 
officials? If the personal return were simply substituted for the 
present returns in the case of companies and other collective 
incomes, the wastage would evidently be very large. But why 
should this be the case, if the present returns of incomes at 
their source were retained and utilised for checking personal 
returns? No doubt this would involve a considerable amount of 
additional labour, if the cross-entry system were carried out in 
its completeness. But would that be essential to success? The 
double return would not itself involve great labour or expense, 
and if the more laborious process of checking personal by collec- 
tive returns were confined to groups of selected incomes, varied 
each year at the will of the Commissioners, with adequately 
heavy penalties for false personal declarations, there is no reason 
to believe that Mr. Blunden’s terrible forebodings of ‘ general 
evasion ’ and ‘ national demoralisation ’ would be fulfilled. If it 
were really necessary, I should be prepared to go still further 
in the way of inquisition, and to vest specially qualified persons 
with the legal power to invade the very sanctuary of privacy, the 
bank account of persons suspected of concealment. But even 
short of this extremity, have the official fears of diminished 
revenue, if taxation at the source were dropped, the amount of 
substance that is claimed for them? If the obligation were put 
on every tax-payer of keeping his account with the State under 
the supervision and correction here suggested, a justly graduated 
tax might prove at least as fruitful as the present clumsy and 
vexatious system. 

But if, as is likely, this plea for personal collection is over- 
borne by the weight of authority, this by no means disposes of 
the feasibility of true graduation, provided full personal returns 
are made obligatory. Collection at the source of the main body 
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of the tax might be combined with a progressive super-tax upon 
the one hand, and a degressive abatement system on the other. 
Suppose that a shilling were a normal tax on unearned income 
levied at the source, 9d. the tax upon earned income, an income 
level of, say 7001., might be fixed, with a duly graded super-tax 
above that level, and a reversely graded minus tax or drawback 
upon all lower incomes. The process as a whole might be con- 
ducted so as to present a continuously graded curve, with a 
varying amount and rate of taxation at each point. This method 
would certainly devolve more trouble upon the tax-payer, who, 
in addition to returning his full income, would have to check 
his super-tax or claim his drawback. But the work thrown upon 
the Inland Revenue by this form of graduation, though heavier 
than that obtaining if the tax were levied entirely on personal 
assessments, ought not to be unbearable. Nor can the objection 
which-weighed so heavily with the Committee in 1906, viz. that 
much inconvenience would be caused to the tax-payer and to 
commerce by collecting large sums of returnable money, be con- 
sidered fatal to such a scheme. For if the income level for the 
normal tax were moderately low, the quantity returnable need 
not be very large. In that case, however, it is only fair to 
‘admit that, since an increased proportion of the total revenue 
from income tax would be collected in the shape of a super-tax 
ascending from that same low level, the objection to personal 
assessment as a substitute for collection at the source would be 
accentuated. But, living as we do in a world of compromises, it 
might not seem unreasonable to purchase the decided advantages 
of true graduation by a certain amount of risk involved in this 
partial substitution. In effect, it would mean an extension 
of the principle and policy expressed already in the super-tax. 
That tax would begin at a much lower level, affecting a largely 
increased proportion of tax-payers, and would be graded so that 
only in its higher reaches could concealment or evasion cause 
considerable loss of revenue. If the full gains arising from a 
compulsory declaration of all incomes and a true graduation of 
the income tax are properly appreciated, I feel confident that 
they will appear of sufficient importance to warrant some trouble, 
risk, and even actual leakage of revenue. For the State would 
for the first time possess an instrument of revenue adjustable to 
its fluctuating needs, and experience would impart constantly 
increasing accuracy to its use. 

But even if this improvement of the instrument can be 
effected, it still remains to consider by what extension or changes 
of incidence the tax, regarded as a whole, can be made more 
productive of revenue. Though the issue is of too great com- 
plexity for full discussion here, brief consideration may be given 
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to two proposals which in different quarters find considerable 
favour. : 

In one sentence of his statement upon reconstruction Mr. 
Asquith seemed to contemplate the desirability of lowering the 
present limit of exemption, so as to bring at any rate the higher 
grades of working-class incomes within the scope of the tax. 

Now as a matter of political theory, an exceedingly attractive 
case can be made for this extension downwards of a graduated 
income tax. Only by exacting from every citizen some direct 
contribution, according to his means, towards the upkeep of the 
State, can his responsibility as a citizen be clearly brought home 
tohim. If the majority of the electorate believe that an indefinite 
increase of revenue and of expenditure can be achieved at the 
expense of the minority of well-to-do citizens, without any 
sacrifice upon their part, will not the flood-gates of national 
extravagance be likely continually to stand open? Democracy, it 
is argued, can only be made consistent with economy by requir- 
ing all citizens to pay their share. The indirect taxation which 
they bear now has no such educative effect, for it is not realised 
in consciousness. Not a few ardent Free Traders would gladly 
purchase the abolition of the existing food taxes by such a sub- 
stitution of direct taxation, if it could be brought about. Enthusi- 
astic pacifists have sometimes seen in such a policy the speediest 
method of moderating the expenditure in armaments. Indeed, 
if it be conceded that the working classes have a real ‘ ability to 
pay,’ and ought to contribute ‘according to their means,’ the 
substitution of a direct graduated tax for their present indirect 
burdens, could it be gathered without excessive waste or cost, 
would have much to recommend it. For the incidence of the 
present indirect taxes upon working-class incomes, so far as they 
can be estimated, is marked by degressive graduation. The 
poorest classes pay the highest percentage of their incomes in 
these taxes, expending, as they do, by necessity or custom, the 
largest proportion of their wages on the taxed articles—sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco and alcohol.* 

But it is not clear that the Government in search of more 
revenue would be content with such a substitution of direct for 
indirect taxes, or has even any present intention of repealing 
in their entirety the food taxes. The proposal, therefore, to 
extend downwards the operation of the income tax must be 
regarded as an addition to the taxes which the working classes 
at present have to bear. This raises an economic issue of the 
first importance. Is the principle of taxation according to 


2 A careful investigation recently made into the Incidence of Taxation 
in the Working-class Family for the Ratan Tata Foundation (University of 
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‘ability to pay’ properly applied by making every citizen con- 
tribute ‘ according to his means’? Or are there classes of citizens 
whose ‘means’ comprise no real ability to bear a tax? I hold 
that this latter question must be answered in the affirmative as 
regards the great majority of the working-class incomes in this 
country. It ought to be a matter of pretty general agreement 
that the demands of expenditure in a normal family for purposes 
of physical efficiency cannot be and are not fully met by an income 
of less than 2/1. a week. If this be so, then any taxation falling 
upon such incomes is an encroachment upon the vital energies 
of the family, restricting the quality and variety if not the 
quantity of nutritious food, and cutting down the expenditure 
in clothes, housing, fuel, and other necessaries. I do not, of 
course, mean that animal life and a certain amount of economic 
energy cannot be maintained upon an income below 2l. a week. 
But full health and efficiency cannot. Any deduction from so low 
an income for public revenue is prima facie an unsound public 
policy, for it diminishes or imperils the present and future 
economic efficiency of a working-class family. 

But what, it may be said, of incomes between 2/. and 3l. per 
week? Have they no real ability to bear a tax? Possibly they 
have. But such ability is of slight and dubious extent and 
exceedingly precarious. Can it be seriously held that an ordinary 
family cannot expend an income of 31. a week in ways that are 
directly beneficial to the health, intelligence and character of 
its members? Or, putting the case otherwise, will anyone assert 
with confidence that such a sum contains any surplus after all 


London) by Mr. F. W. Kolthammer, is summarised by him in the following 
table, which well illustrates the degressive incidence of this indirect taxation : 


Tazation shown as Percentage of Income. 
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the wholesome and serviceable needs of a family have been 
satisfied? No doubt it may be pointed out that in the expendi- 
ture of such working-class incomes, as indeed in those of still 
lower grade, there are often found considerable elements of waste 
and of extravagance. But unless it can be shown that fresh 
taxation would be met entirely or chiefly by a reduction of such 
bad expenditure, the point of the objection is not turned. Now, 
nobody acquainted with the psychology and habits of the workers 
will be likely to maintain that an income tax imposed upon them 
would be met wholly or chiefly by reduced consumption of 
alcohol or tobacco, or by economy in other expenditure which 
has no relation to vital or industrial efficiency. No! At a time 
when there is a growing recognition of the utility of a higher 
standard of income and expenditure for working people, in order 
to evoke and sustain the increased skill, intelligence, and effi- 
ciency required for sound workmanship and good citizenship in 
@ progressive community, to place any new impost upon these 
working-class incomes would be a dangerous and an inconsistent 
policy. I would not say that in no circumstances of national 
emergency should such an experiment be tried. But until the 
sources of contribution which the higher reaches of income 
present have been exhausted, it would be folly thus to tamper 
with the springs of working-class efficiency and progress. 

The incorporation of a super-tax in our present system is in 
itself an evidence of the growing tendency to recognise that an 
increasing share of the revenue can be provided by progressive 
graduation in the taxation of large personal incomes. But the 
present super-tax is, for this purpose, a clumsy instrument. 
Emerging suddenly from a dead level of taxation between 30001. 
and 5000I., it restores graduation at an arbitrarily selected point, 
by imposing a considerable new impost on incomes just exceed- 
ing 50001. ; while its mode of graduation, by exemption of a fixed 
amount—3000/.—is unsatisfactory, attaining a maximum of about 
8id. in the pound, which can never be exceeded, however large 
the income be. Even if the difficulties which beset the adoption 
of the general policy of graduation advocated here prove fatal, 
there is no reason why principles of true graduation should not 
be applied to the super-tax, which already rests upon @ basis of 
full personal declaration of income. It could, by this means, be 
made both more equitable and more productive. One of the 
gravest defects in our existing income tax is the flat rate on all 
incomes between 30001. and 50001. Why should not the super- 
tax begin at 3000/., thus continuing the graduation which in 
some shape proceeds up to that point? Beginning at, say, 2d., 
it might be graded so as to reach the present figure of 6d. at 
50001. ; or, since the 30001. abatement would be thus removed, 
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at some higher figure, 60001. or 7000]. It might then proceed 
by slow continuous increments until it began to approach what 
experience would disclose to be the danger point, where further 
advances would be resented as confiscation, and evasion would 
become a widely recognised practice. There is no reason to 
hold that the wealthiest orders of our tax-payers regard the 
principle of the super-tax as inequitable, or fail to recognise their 
ability to pay, or indulge in any widespread practice of evasion. 
Such evasion as doubtless exists could in large measure be pre- 
vented by the check system suggested by supervising all personal 
assessments of incomes. If more revenue is needed at the 
present time from the income tax, the application of the test of 
tax ability would favour such a reconstruction of the super-tax 
as would bring incomes between 3000/. and 50001. within its 
scope, and would by better progressive graduation secure an 
increased tax from the highest classes of incomes. The following 
table from the latest Report of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners, giving the relative numbers of super-tax incomes at the 
several grades of magnitude, will indicate the feasibility of such 


a policy : 


Year 1911-1912. Classification of the Incomes and Number of Persons 
Assessed to the Super-taz. 











Class Total Incomes Assessed a aod 
2 £ 
Not exceeding 10,000 50,850,830 7411 
Exceeding : Not onmoting ; 
2 
10,000 15,000 24,383,880 2029 
15,000 20,000 13,550,046 787 
20,000 25,000 9,697,248 438 
25,000 35,000 11,099,384 882 
35,000 45,000 7,303,011 186 
45,000 55,000 5,269,881 107 
55,000 65,000 3,353,446 56 
65,000 75,000 2,575,501 37 
75,000 100,000 4,738,982 5B 
100,000 oo 12,176,735 66 
144,993,944 11,554 








The amount paid into the Exchequer as super-tax in respect 
of last year is estimated, approximately, at 3,000,000l. Would 
it be difficult by a properly graded tax to double that yield? 
A super-tax beginning at 3000/., attaining the present rate of 
6d. at 50001., and rising to no more than 1s. at 100,000/., would 
probably achieve that result. But if it were deemed preferable 
to throw a larger share of the incidence upon the higher grades, 
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it is difficult to suppose that a total tax of 2s. in the pound, which 
Pitt thought appropriate for all incomes exceeding 200l., would 
be unduly onerous on incomes of 50,0001. or 100,000/. I do not 
urge such high taxation, for I see nothing in the present fiscal 
situation to demand it. But accepting the 145,000,000/. indi- 
cated in this table as the total income of the 11,500 persons 
possessing an income over 5000l., it is pretty evident that 
the taxability of this class, with an average income of some 
13,000/., is not exhausted by the present demands. Nearly one 
third of this total income lies in personal incomes between 
10,0001. and 25,000/., and nearly another third in larger incomes 
still. It is at least probable that closer scrutiny and more experi- 
ence in checking returns would increase the aggregate of this 
income and the number of persons liable to super-tax up to the 
estimate which Mr. Bowley set before the 1906 Committee, 
viz. 200,000,000/. income and 15,000 tax-payers. 

At any rate, financial salvation is rather to be sought by 
lifting up our eyes to the hills than by descending to the valleys, 
for the valley sheep in this case are neither fatter nor heavier 
fleeced. Every argument, directed to show the damage or the 
risk imposed by fiscal encroachment upon these elements of 
income which feed with fresh streams of capital our industrial 
system, may be countered by the still more fundamental con- 
sideration of the injury to the efficiency of labour by adopting 
the proposed alternative and lowering the exemption limits. It is, 
indeed, not probable that this or any Government would have 
recourse to this latter alternative, even if accompanied by so 
large a cancelment of indirect taxation as would make the pro- 
posal economically sound and beneficial. For such a tax could 
only be collected by an extension of the most unpopular feature 
of the Insurance Act, a further stoppage out of weekly wages 
by the employer—a stoppage in this instance unaccompanied by 
any employer’s or State contribution, or by any specific benefit 
to the wage-earner. 

A final point remains for brief consideration. It will be 
recognised by many readers that the assumption from which my 
main argument has proceeded, that ability to pay varies directly 
with mere magnitude of income, even though qualified in a 
measure by discrimination between earned and unearned income, 
has only a partial validity. The true measure of personal ability 
to pay should take into consideration not only amount of income 
but demands upon that income for serviceable private expendi- 
ture. No two incomes of 300I., 1000/., or even 10,0001. will be 
found, when these demands are duly weighed, to possess exactly 
the same ability to pay. This is, of course, a valid criticism. 
But it is evidently impossible for the State to apply with any 
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exactitude a calculus of the varying demands on income. We 
are therefore justified in taking for our guiding principle the 
hypothesis that underlies the proposal of progressive graduation. 
It may, however, be feasible and advantageous to extend and 
somewhat to refine the system of reliefs introduced in the 1909 
Budget to meet the case of incomes below 500l. for families 
with young children. The total number of persons wholly 
dependent upon an income might be taken as the basis for a 
system of reliefs, which might take the form, not of a fixed 
deduction, but of a deduction proportionate to the income, upon 
all incomes below a certain level. This might afford a sensible 
relief to the burden of the tax upon the lower grades of middle- 
class incomes. The actual proportion of the income of these 
classes taken by taxation, direct and indirect, is probably less than 
in any other class. But their necessary or conventional standard 
of living appears to leave a very small margin of taxable income, 
so that the pressure of the income tax undoubtedly is felt by 
them most painfully. 

A progressive valuation, based upon assessment of personal 
incomes, carried on consistently from the exemption limit up to 
the highest reaches of income, accompanied by differentiation up 
to incomes of a middling size, and a system of reliefs calculated 
on the number of dependents, would constitute a fiscal and a 


social reform of incalculable value. 
JoHN A. HOBSON. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
(1) 


BRITISH UNREADINESS FOR WAR: AN ANALYSIS 
AND A SUGGESTION 


It is not the fault of any particular Secretary of State that we are 
never ready for any great emergency, but because the nation is never told 
how it stands.—Field Marshal Lord Wolseley, in House of Lords, March 4, 
1901. 

My own opinion is that we shall never get either efficiency or economy 
until we can find some way of giving the professional men more power 
and at the same time more responsibility.—Letter of Lord Hartington to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, May 26, 1888. 

The soldier is the servant of the politician—General Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, before the Royal Commission on the War in South Africa. 


Att who have studied British history are familiar with the fact 
that nearly every war in which this country has been engaged 
has found Great Britain unprepared. It may be said that un- 
readiness for war is one of Great Britain’s national characteristics. 
Politicians and others who view our habitual unpreparedness 
with equanimity, if not with forbearance, argue that we have 
always muddled through our wars in the past and that we shall 
probably continue to muddle through them in the future, for- 
getting that our unpreparedness in the eighteenth century brought 
about England’s greatest humiliation and the loss of the priceless 
American colonies. Moreover, Great Britain’s former wars were 
waged with other unready nations. Time was always on our 
side. Now matters have changed. The next great European 
war may be one between the ever-ready nation and the never- 
ready nation. England’s greatest competitor possesses a power- 
ful and ever-ready army and an equally ready Navy which is 
inferior only to that of this country. Only a few hours’ steaming 
separate the east coast of England from Emden, Wilhelmshaven 
and Hamburg. The important element of time no longer favours 
Great Britain. Nowadays naval wars are no more decided in 
years or in months as they were in the sailing ship era. The 
battle of Tsushima was decided in a quarter of an hour. In a 
few weeks, perhaps in a few hours after the outbreak of war, 
Great Britain’s fate and that of the British Empire may be 
determined, and if the navy should fail us at a critical moment 
it might well be Finis Britanniae. Owing to the altered circum- 
Vor. LXXV—No. 445 657 20 
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stances in which we find ourselves, we can no longer trust to 
traditional British luck, nor can we reckon upon being able to 
muddle through by improvising our defensive forces after the 
outbreak of war. 

Unfortunately, it is to be feared that the next great war 
will find not only the army but also the navy insufficiently 
prepared. In the following pages it will be shown by an abund- 
ance of the most valuable evidence that can be adduced that 
there are strong reasons for fearing that both services are insuffi- 
ciently ready, and that the unreadiness of our army and navy 
springs from a serious fundamental defect in the organisation 
which is common to both services. It will further be shown 
that this defect can happily be remedied without much difficulty. 

As the navy has not been engaged in a serious war for a 
hundred years, its shortcomings cannot be absolutely proved but 
can only be surmised, while those of the army have been made 
obvious to all through the test of the South African War. From 
the following pages it will be seen that the principal defect from 
which the army suffered in the South African War has unfor- 
tunately remained unremedied ; that the Royal Commission on 
the South African War has failed to point out with sufficient 
energy the most important defect of the army; and that the 
Esher Committee, which was appointed to place the army on a 
sound basis, has failed to remedy its fundamental weakness. It 
will further be seen that there are grave reasons for believing 
that the navy suffers from the identical defects from which the 
army was found to suffer during the South African War. 

On the 9th of September 1902 a Royal Commission was 
appointed ‘to inquire into the military preparations for the war 
in South Africa, and into the supply of men, ammunition, 
equipment and transport by sea and by land, in con- 
nexion with the campaign, and into the military operations 
up to the occupation of Pretoria.’ It issued an unsparing 
report on the 9th of July 1903. A Committee, consisting 
of Lord Esher, Admiral Sir John Fisher, and General 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, was directed to ‘make 
recommendations for the reconstitution of the War Office.’ 
It reported to Mr. Balfour, who at the time was Prime Minister, 
on the 11th of January, the 26th of February, and the 9th of 
March 1904, and the recommendations contained in these three 
reports were promptly carried into effect. As the leading spirit 
of the Committee was a great sailor and naval administrator, it 
was perhaps not unnatural that they recommended that the War 
Office should be recreated on the model of the Admiralty. The 
position of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army was abolished, 
and the direction and the organisation of the army was entrusted 
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to the Army Council, which is merely a Board of Admiralty 
with a different name. The fact that the War Office and the 
Admiralty possess an identical organisation will be seen from 


the following table which appeared in the Second Report of the 


Esher Committee : 
Boagp or ADMIRALTY 

A—First Lord (Civilian)—Respon- 
sible to the Crown and to Par- 
liament. General Direction and 
Supervision of all Business. 

B—Senior Naval Lord—Naval 
Policy and Naval Intelligence, 
Strategy, Fleet Organisation 
and Movements. 

C—Second Naval Lord—Personnel. 

D—Third Naval Lord—Materiel. 

E—Junior Naval Lord—Supply. 

F—Civil Lord—Works and Build- 
ings. 

G—Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary—Finance. 


Administration. 
(Admirals 
Superintendent. ) 


War Training. 


Army CounciL 


A—Secretary of State for War 
(Civilian)—Responsible to the 
Crown and to Parliament. 
General Direction and Super- 
vision of all Business. 

B—First Military Member—The 
Chief of the ‘General Stafi— 
Military Policy and Military 
Intelligence, Strategy, War 
Organisation, and Operations. 

C—Second Military Member—the 
Adjutant-General—Personnel. 

D—Third Military Member—Quar- 
termaster-General—Supply. 

E—Fourth Military Member—The 
Master-General of the Ord- 
nance—Armaments. 

F—Civil Member—Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State—Bar- 
racks and Non-Effective Services 
and Fortifications. 

G—Finance Member—Finance. 


Administration. 
(Major-Generals 
Commanding Districts.) 


War Training. 


The foregoing organisation of the army was introduced by 


Letters Patent of the 6th of February and by an Order in Council 
of the 10th of August 1904. The new organisation is no doubt 
@ great improvement upon the distressingly badly organised old 
War Office. However, the new organisation fails to deal with 
the fundamental weakness of the defensive system, a weakness 
which affects army and navy alike, a weakness which 
was clearly brought out in the evidence of the military 
experts and statesmen who were examined before the Royal 
Commission on the War in South Africa, but which was unfor- 
tunately not pointed out with sufficient clearness and energy in 
the somewhat hastily written and inconclusive report which was 
issued by that Commission. 

The British defeats in South Africa were due partly to per- 
sonal and partly to material factors. While the efficiency of 


the officers depends largely on a good training and on good 
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fortune, and while the adequacy of the general arrangements 
depends largely on the ability of the War Office, the sufficiency 
of the war material depends evidently chiefly on Parliament, 
on the politicians in office, on the Cabinet. Now, the most 
startling characteristic of the South African War was not so 
much the lack of capacity among our generals, and the inade- 
quacy of our preparations for mobilisation and transport, which 
were very creditably performed, but the utter inadequacy of war 
material of every kind. How incredibly great was the shortage 
not only of general stores but even of arms and ammunition, 
the most indispensable things required in war, will be seen from 
the following most remarkable statement by Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, who at the time was Director-General of Ordnance. In 


a Minute addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, and dated the 
15th of December 1899, he wrote : 

Commander-in-Chief,—In taking up the appointment of Director- 
General of Ordnance in February last I commenced an inquiry into the 
condition of our armaments and reserves of guns, ammunition, stores, and 
clothing; and I should have been able to report fully before this had 
not the whole energies of my department been absorbed by the war in 
South Africa. That war has now disclosed a situation as regards arma- 
ments and reserves of guns, ammunition, stores, and clothing, and as 
regards the power of output of material of war in an emergency, which 
is, in my opinion, full of peril to the Empire; and I therefore think it 
my duty, without waiting to elaborate details, to lay before you at once 
the state of affairs, and to make proposals, to which I invite, through you, 
the earnest and immediate attention of the Secretary of State... . 

Gun Ammunition.—In addition to the 300 rounds per gun with 
batteries, ammunition columns, and parks, we had a reserve of 200 rounds 
per gun for each horse and field and mountain gun or howitzer. The 
whole of this reserve has long since been absorbed by the demands for 
South Africa. The whole powers of the ordnance factories and the trade 
have been turned on to further supplies, and all naval orders for ammuni- 
tion have had to be held in abeyance since the beginning of October. We 
have borrowed from the Navy and from the Government of India. Never- 
theless, I was unable to meet Sir R. Buller’s demands for five-inch howitzer 
ammunition and seven-pounder ammunition till a fortnight after they 
should have been complied with. 

To complete my orders for ammunition to meet Sir R. Buller’s demands, 
and replace reserves, it is known that the trade are procuring bodies of 
shrapnel shell from Germany. I have had to deplete the authorised 
quantities of ammunition for the siege train in order to supply the five-inch 
howitzers in South Africa, and to take guns from the movable armament 
of Plymouth to meet Sir R. Buller’s demand for long-ranging guns. 

I have received a request from General Officer Commanding, Malta, 
for 1000 rounds a gun for the howitzers in his movable armament, a 
reasonable demand with which it is impossible to comply, the authorised 
complement being only 200 rounds a gun, and ammunition not existing. 


Machine Guns.—The authorised number is 1224; of these we had only 
898, leaving 326 deficient. We have had to draw upon machine guns 
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provided for movable armaments of fortresses to meet South African 


requirements. 
Cavalry Saddlery.—We had only 500 sets in reserve at the begin- 
ning of the war to meet wear and tear of 16,000 sets in possession of the 


troops. 

I have already had to order 600 sets to be sent to South Africa to meet 
casualties. 

Saddlery for Mounted Infantry, etc.—-We had 500 sets in reserve. I 


have had to order 11,525 sets from the trade to equip troops for the South 
African campaign. The trade could not supply all we wanted in time, 
and we have had to go to America... 


FortTRESSES. 


Guns and Mountings.—Our fortresses are chiefly armed with an obsolete 
armament of muzzle-loading guns, defective in range and energy, and 
practically useless against ships armed with modern armour. 

General Stores.—Our reserve of general stores was utterly inadequate 
to meet the demands. We have had to buy in the market whatever we 
could get. As an example, we had an authorised reserve of 52,000 sets 
of horse shoes and no mule shoes. I have had to send 35,000 sets of horse 
shoes to Africa monthly to keep the animals shod. I have had to go to 
Germany and Sweden for horse shoes, and to the United States for mule 


shoes. 
Clothing.—Our reserves of clothing were inadequate to meet even peace 


requirements. . . . We have borrowed from India all the helmets and boots 


they could give us. 

Ordnance Factories.—We have no reserve of power of output in the 
country. In the event of a war in which both Navy and Army were 
engaged, it would be impossible to meet the demands for ammunition. 


Conclusion. 
The above is, I submit, sufficient to prove that we are attempting to 


maintain the largest Empire the world has ever seen with armaments and 
reserves that would be insufficient for a third-class military Power. . . 


The Boers sent their ultimatum to Great Britain on the 
9th of October and began the invasion of Natal on the 11th of 
October 1899. From the foregoing document, which is dated 
the 15th of December 1899, we learn that only two months after 
the outbreak of the South African War the stock of guns, ammu- 
nition and of stores of every kind in Great Britain was so utterly 
exhausted that the fortresses had to be denuded of part of their 
movable armament, that the capacity of the Ordnance factories 
was so insufficient that the supply of ammunition to the navy 
had to be stopped, that we had to borrow as much clothing, boots 
and helmets as we could obtain from India, that we had to buy 
ammunition from Germany and stores wherever we could get 
them, that the British fortresses were found to be armed with 
totally obsolete and useless guns, and that ‘in the event of a war 
in which both navy and army were engaged it would be impos- 
sible to meet the demands for ammunition.’ Referring to the 
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foregoing Minute, Lord Lansdowne, who at the time was 
Secretary of State for War, wrote in a Memorandum as follows : 

It is, I think, abundantly clear from Sir H. Brackenbury’s report that 
we were not sufficiently prepared even for the equipment of the comparatively 
small force which we had always contemplated might be employed beyond 
the limits of this country in the initial stages of a campaign. For the 
much larger force which we have actually found it necessary to employ 
our resources were absolutely and miserably inadequate. The result has 
been that the Department, even by working under conditions which have 
nearly led to a breakdown, has been barely able to keep pace with the 
requirements of the Army. We had at the outset of the campaign to send 
troops abroad insufficiently supplied with clothes and equipment, and if 
we have been able to overtake arrears it has only been by relaxing our 
specifications and by paying extravagant rates. If other complications 
had supervened a catastrophe would have been inevitable. 

Commenting upon Sir Henry Brackenbury’s Minute and 
Lord Lansdowne’s Memorandum in connexion with it the Royal 
Commission reported with emphasis: ‘ No facts of more serious 
import have come to light in the course of this inquiry than 
those which are summarised in the Minute just quoted.’ How- 
ever, the facts of the case were far more serious than appears 
from Sir Henry Brackenbury’s Minute and Lord Lansdowne’s 
Memorandum. Sir R. H. Knox, who was a Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the War Office, stated before the Royal Commission : 

We were driven to great straits at one time, because we had actually 
got reduced in this country to two or three boxes of Mark II. ammunition, 
so that if we had had to go to war with a European Power we should have 
had to fight them with expanding bullets. 


The store of small arms ammunition in Great Britain, usable 
in case of war with a European Power, had at one time 
been reduced to 1600 cartridges. A single man could have 
carried away on his back our whole store of rifle ammunition 


without a great effort. 

Lord Wolseley, the late Commander-in-Chief, confirmed 
before the Royal Commission the fact that, owing to the neglect 
of providing a sufficiency of arms and ammunition in peace, 
the British army for Home Defence would have been unable to 
fight an invader, in the following words : 

If I am not outside my rights in saying so, I might remind the Royal 
Commission that whilst this war was going on in South Africa, if we 
had had anything like serious trouble from abroad, and we had mobilised 
our Army at home for service, we scarcely had any guns in England, a very 
small proportion of regular guns, and that the whole of our Volunteers. 
and Militia and Yeomanry remaining at home would have had guns of 
such an obsolete pattern that it would have been almost dangerous and 
criminal to ask men to stand up to them in the face of modern artillery, 
although that was a point which had been urged on the Government by 
myself over and over again long before the war. . . . The Army at home 
was in a helpless and hopeless condition. 
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The strongest and the most alarming evidence of British 
unpreparedness at the time of the South African War was found 
not in the incapacity of the War Office or in that of the generals 
in the field, but in the total failure of the most necessary weapons 
and supplies. Now, at the outbreak of the South African War, 
there was no exceptional shortage in Great Britain of arms, 
ammunition and other stores. On the contrary, in 1899 Great 
Britain was better prepared than she had been on any previous 
occasion. That was brought out in the examination of Lord 


Lansdowne as follows : 


Q.: Do you think that that deficiency of stores has been of long 
standing ?—A.: I think so. I think we were probably—as I believe Lord 
Wolseley said in a memorandum I quoted—better found at the beginning 
of the late war than we had ever been found before, but that does: not 
prove we had enough. 

Q.: May we not take it for granted that the deficiencies were not the 
result of one or two, or three or four years of insufficient expenditure, 
but were practically the accumulations of a great number of years of want 
of expenditure on the matter?—A.: I think you may fairly take that 
for granted. In fact, I would almost say that we might go rather further, 
and say that, great as our deficiencies were, the Army at that moment 
was probably better equipped than it had ever been before. . . . 


In 1895 and 1898, when a rupture between Great Britain 
and France seemed very possible, the country was perhaps even 
less prepared for war than it was in 1899. That appears from 
the examination of Sir R. H. Knox, the former Permanent 
Under-Secretary : 


Q.: I suppose you remember that in 1895, according to the popular 
idea, we were not very far off a rupture with France?—A.: Yes. 

Q.: And later on, in 1898, the same thing occurred ?—A.: Yes, accord- 
ing to the popular idea. 

Q.: Have you any reasons to suppose that our preparations for war 
at that time were any better than they were for the outbreak of this war 
in 1899?—A.: I have no reason to suppose that they were better. 


There was not only a great shortage of guns, ammunition 
and stores of every kind, but also of men. On the 8th of June 
1888, Lord Wolseley, who at that time was Adjutant-General 
of the Army, stated in a Memorandum written on behalf of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the then Commander-in-Chief : 


With a constantly varying Army establishment, subject to spasmodic 
increases and corresponding reductions, it has always been most difficult 
to administer the Army in a satisfactory manner. Above all things, it 
is most earnestly hoped that an endeavour may now be made to fix the 
normal peace strength of the Army in accordance with the normal and 
constant requirements of the Empire, and not to leave it, as it has been 
hitherto, to depend upon political rather than upon military considerations. 

His Royal Highness is aware that this demand for an increase to the 
‘Army is largely in excess of that he asked for in the Adjutant-General’s 
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Minute of 9th of January last. But his Royal Highness wishes to place 
on record that hitherto he has been more guided in his annual demands 
for men by what he thought he had some chance of getting than by what 
he knew to be the total military requirements of the country. 


On the 22nd of February 1896, three years before the Boer 
War, Lord Wolseley pressed for an increase in the number of 
troops with all the eloquence in his power. In a Minute, 
addressed to the Under-Secretary of State for War, he wrote in 
words which betray a state of the deepest anxiety, if not of 
despair : 

I am above all things anxious that we should abandon once and for 
ever the old haphazard mode of dealing with the great military problem 
before the nation—the method, I mean, of asking frequently for small 
increases of establishment which form no part of any generally understood 
or accepted national scheme, and which are too often granted or refused 
rather by accident or according to the insistence of the demand than on 
any definite and continuous lines. For years past we have, in 
things military, been living, as I have already said, from hand to mouth, 
like the insolvent trader; living by shifts and devices and by catching 
at any expedient that would carry us over the difficulty of the moment, 
but always in a standing condition of inability to fully meet our military 
obligations. The Army has been discredited, the public discontented, 
the administrators of the Army have been blamed for a state of things 
they could not prevent; and all because, while Imperial needs have been 
recognised in the sense that we have been called upon to meet them, the 
means of doing this have not been given to us. 


Before the South African War the dearth of men in the 
army was so great that we risked even the safety of Gibraltar 
by garrisoning that important fortress with make-believe soldiers. 
Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood stated before the Royal Com- 
mission : , 

When I became Adjutant-General, on the 1st of October 1897, I called 
attention to a fact, which was very well known, that we had in the 
Mediterranean three battalions of boy soldiers who were supposed to be 
at Aldershot. They were supposed to be at home, according to our theory 
I mean, but they. had to train soldiers, as well as you can train on the 
Rock of Gibraltar, which is not an ideal training ground, for outpost duty, 
for the link battalion in India. So they sent the best of their men every 
year out to India, and for the rest of the year we risked the safety of that 
fortress in case of war. 


The most important evidence given in the foregoing pages 
shows that the South African War found Great Britain totally 
unprepared, that the army was so desperately short of modern 
arms, of ammunition and of stores of every kind, that, in the 
words of Lord Lansdowne, ‘if other complications had super- 
vened a catastrophe would have been inevitable.’ Now the 
question must be asked, Who was responsible for that incredible 
shortage which jeopardised the future of the country and of the 
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Empire? Was that shortage caused by the War Office, by Parlia- 
ment, or by the politicians in power? Let us attentively listen 
to the evidence which Lord Lansdowne gave before the Royal 
Commission, for he explained the situation with refreshing 
frankness and candour, and he showed clearly that not the 
soldiers nor the War Office, but our political system was directly 
responsible for our unpreparedness in the South African War : 


Q.: Is it your opinion that we were sufficiently prepared for that 
war ?—A.: I do not think we were. , 

Q.: Who would you say was responsible for that—what department? 
Is it the country itself or Parliament?—A.: The then Government and 
Governments which preceded it, and Parliament in so far as it determines 
the strength of the Army to be maintained and the amount of our military 
expenditure. 

Q.: It would not be putting it perhaps too high to say that it has been 
the system in this country at all times to keep our stores as low as possible, 
and to economise as far as possible in such matters?—A.: Yes. I think 
the idea was that at a pinch you could always go to the trade and buy 
what you wanted, and that there would be time to do it. 


After describing the incredible shortage of guns, ammunition 
and stores in a Minute from which extracts have been given at 
the beginning of this article, Sir Henry Brackenbury made 
proposals to replenish without loss of time the stores of arma- 
ments, ammunition and other necessaries of war at the cost of 
about 10,000,000/. Referring to this demand, Lord Lansdowne 
was asked before the Royal Commission whether he thought 
that the Government could have provided the necessary funds 
had the war not broken out. His reply was in the negative : 


Q.: Do you think, supposing We had come to an amicable arrangement 
with the Boers in the previous summer, it would be likely that any proposal 
to spend suddenly ten or eleven millions of money—and when I say 
suddenly I mean within two or three years—would have been favourably 
accepted by this country ?—A.: I think it extremely doubtful. 

Q.: It is even quite possible that not only the Government of which 
you are a member, but no Government would have had the courage to 
bring forward such a proposal; is not that so as a general principle.— 
A.: I think so. 


In 1899 the British Army was quite unready for war, not 
because the War Office was inefficient, but because economy 
was placed above efficiency, because the Army was starved by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Wolseley stated before 
the Royal Commission : 


I would emphasise the national risk and the danger to our country 
that is entailed upon us by the insufficiency of our home establishments 
of regular troops as laid down in 1888, and the great paucity, the great 
lack, of our reserves of stores, various military stores, such as vehicles, 
harness, saddlery, clothing, accoutrements, guns, and even ammunition. 
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As to supply all these things would mean a very considerable outlay, 
every Government that I have ever known in England has always shrunk 
from it... . 

The temptation is so great from the political point of view that when 
it comes to the time every year for the Secretary of State for War to send 
in to the Cabinet, or to submit to the Cabinet, a note of the money he 
requires to maintain these magazines up to the very full point for war 
at which, I assume, they are at the present moment, he is very apt to be 
driven to fall back upon his reserves. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I suppose, brings great pressure to bear on the War Office, and he is very 
liable to say ‘Oh, you can get heaps of cloth in the market, and you can 
buy powder to any extent you like here and there,’ and so on, and the 
result is that we do live upon our capital after every war I have ever 
known anything about. . . . There is no other nation I have ever heard 
of, that presumes to call itself an independent and strong Power, which 
adopts that course. 


A short time before the outbreak of the war, at a moment when 
war preparations were already in active progress in Great Britain, 
the army was constantly hampered by the action of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who refused to supply the necessary 
funds. At that time, Sir George White was the Quartermaster- 
General at headquarters, and he was responsible for the war 
preparations. His examination elicited the following : 


Q.: You were responsible for any preparations for the war?—A.: I 
think we were unnecessarily restricted in the question of expenditure for 
certain things that we asked for. We were met more than once by their 
saying that there had been no provision made in the Budget; and there 
were certain things that the Army Board, as I think we then called 
ourselves, definitely asked for, that we were told we could not get. . . . 

Q.: At that time there were special matters in which the prepara- 
tions were defective which your Department then put before the Army 
Board, and the Army Board backed your representations ?—A.: Yes. 

Q.: But you could not get the money to carry them out?—A.: We 
could not get the money to carry them out. I am quite ready to say 
that I think it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer who put so heavy 
a check upon the Secretary of State for War that it became practically 
almost impossible for him to get what he wanted. 


The expenditure on the army was controlled in the first place 
by the civilian Secretary of State, who apparently endeavoured 
to carry out the wishes of the Cabinet and of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and in the second place by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and these two statesmen were able to decide, merely 
on grounds of economy and without consulting any experts, that 
the army was to have, or not to have, certain things which 
the experts thought urgently necessary. In the words of Mr. 
‘Marzials, the Accountant-General of the War Office: ‘A vote 
‘would be put forward proposing so much for small arms, so much 
for ammunition, and so on, and the Secretary of State of that 
date might say ‘‘I am not prepared to give you these sums; 
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you must reduce them,’’ and then the Director-General of Ord- 
nance would knock off a certain sum.’ Efficiency was evidently 
@ minor consideration. The expert was overruled by the politi- 
cian. The Chancellor of the Exchequer also was able to reduce, 
often arbitrarily, the demands of the military experts. His 
action would largely depend on his policy, his personal character 
and on the relations existing between him and the Secretary of 
State for War. Sometimes the relations between the War Office 
and the Treasury were pleasuut, sometimes extremely unpleasant. 
In the words of Mr. Brodrick, now Lord Midleton, who at one 
time was Secretary of State for War: 


I think at the time Lord Randolph Churchill resigned the relations 
between the War Office and the Treasury were as bad as can be imagined. 
There was a disposition not to go into the merits of the question among 
the Treasury officials as well as the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
simply to say ‘ Well, you cannot hive any money.’ 


Arbitrary and drastic reductions of the demands of the military 
experts by the Chancellor of the Exchequer took place not only 
in time of peace, and when the nation was on the verge of war, 
but even during the course of the South African War. In view 
of the incredible shortage of guns, ammunition and stores dis- 
closed in his Minute of the 15th of December 1899, from which 
extracts have been given in the beginning of this article, Sir 
Henry Brackenbury had recommended an immediate increase 
and had estimated its cost at about 10,000,000/. His recommen- 
dations were examined by a Departmental Committee and were 
then re-examined by another committee of experts. The two 
committees recommended that about 10,000,000/. should be spent 
on guns, ammunition, clothing and general stores. However, 
the Treasury chose to reduce what Sir Henry Brackenbury, the 
Secretary of State for War, and the two committees of military 
experts, had thought necessary, in the following terms : 


The demand for 1,343,0001. for reserves of general stores is not to be 
pressed, but 500,000/. is to be placed at the disposal of the War Office. 

In regard to clothing, the Treasury refuses altogether to sanction the 
demand for a six months’ working margin of stock, and will agree to 
the remainder of the proposal only when the War Office is able to show 
that an improved system of clothing has been actually adopted for the 
‘army. 

The proposal to provide reserves of guns and mountings for coast 
‘batteries on the higher scale recommended, involving an expenditure of 
1,124,1341., is altogether refused. 

The Treasury refuse to agree to the proposal that 1,586,338/. should 
‘be spent upon the movable armaments of the land fronts, but have expressed 
their readiness to consider favourably the provision of new armament 
for a few of the more important fortresses abroad. 
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The foregoing decisions of the Treasury are quoted by Lord 
Lansdowne in a Memorandum dated the 21st of May 1900. 
Therefore, it appears that Sir Henry Brackenbury’s demand for 
immediately replenishing our incredibly depleted store of guns, 
ammunition and other war materials, which was made on 
the 15th of December 1899, had not been fulfilled more than 
five months after it had been made. During more than five 
months the military experts had begged the Treasury in vain 
to grant money for necessary stores. During more than five 
months the Treasury had evidently prevented the replenishing 
of our war stores. Sir Henry Brackenbury was fully justified 
in writing in his Minute of the 15th of December 1899 : 


It would be impossible to make provisions (for making up the deficiency) 
under the interminable delays and references to the Treasury, inseparable 
from the financial system which prevails in the War Office in time of 
peace. 


The fons et origo mali of our unpreparedness is evidently in 
the first place the Treasury. Not the experts but the Treasury 
rules the army and navy. It decides what weapons, ammunition 
and supplies the army and navy may or may not have, without 
considering overmuch the views of those who are nominally 
responsible. Commenting on the foregoing decision of the 
Treasury that the army should not replenish its depleted reserve 
of general stores and of clothing, and should not be provided 
with reserve guns and mountings for coast batteries and with 
movable armaments for the land fronts of the fortresses, Lord 
Lansdowne complained in a Memorandum of the 21st of May 
1900 : 

The proposal of the Treasury would oblige us to leave the whole of the 
land fronts of our home fortresses undefended except by guns of an 
obsolete pattern, while abroad such places as the Cape, Hong Kong, and 
Mauritius would have nothing but their present inadequate armament. 
We shall, I think, incur a very serious responsibility if we neglect what 
seems to me to be an ordinary measure of precaution in regard to fort- 
resses and coaling stations of such importance. 

With regard to the question of reserves generally, I urge strongly that 
we decide once and for all to place the Ordnance Department upon a busi- 
ness footing. No large purveyor of commodities could carry on without 
a stock sufficient to meet promptly the urgent demands of his customers. 
We have attempted to conduct a huge business literally from hand to 
mouth. We ought to decide now to create reserves sufficiently large to 
enable us to meet the initial pressure of a campaign, and the War Office 
should be authorised to replenish those reserves, without special instruc- 
tions, whenever they have been encroached upon. 


If the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary of State 
for War cannot come to an agreement as to military demands, 
or if the Chancellor and the First Lord of the Admiralty cannot 
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agree as to certain naval expenditure, the Secretary of State for 
War or the First Naval Lord must either drop their demands. 
or they must place the matter before the Cabinet, which then 
will decide the matter. In Lord Lansdowne’s words : 


The final discussion would be between the Secretary of State and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the two would probably try to arrive at an 
agreement as to the sum to be taken in the year’s Estimates, and if the 
two could not agree, there would be a reference to the Cabinet. 

Q.: And the final discussion would rest with the Cabinet?—A.: That 
is so... . And if I found I could not get what I wanted from the Cabinet 
I should go back to my military adviser and say ‘I am very sorry we 
have asked for so much; all I can do for you is a smaller sum.’ 


If the Secretary of State for War or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty should place his differences with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to the sums required for military or naval purposes 
before the Cabinet, it is by no means certain that the Cabinet 
will decide the question upon its merits. As politicians, the 
Cabinet Ministers may be more interested in popularity than in 
efficiency, and military and naval expenditure is rarely popular. 
Besides, the Cabinet Ministers may not have the time or the 
inclination to study the question thoroughly and to go into its 
technicalities. Their reluctance to vote the sums demanded will 
of course be particularly great if there is a strong opposition 
party which agitates in the House of Commons and in the 
country for economy and for reduction of armaments. Last, but 
not least, the spirit of self-preservation will induce the Cabinet 
to prevent at almost any cost a split in its ranks and in the party. 
Therefore, if there is a disagreement between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary of State for War, or between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, as to warlike expenditure, the Cabinet may, and 
probably will—prompted by the instinct of self-preservation—be 
induced to support that Minister who happens to possess the 
greater ‘influence in the House of Commons and in the country, 
without regarding over-much the merits of the case. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is politically a strong man, and 
usually he is politically stronger than the Secretary of State 
for War or the First Lord, the Cabinet will, though perhaps 
reluctantly and against its conviction, decide in favour of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In a Cabinet Council things may 
be decided by influence and not by merit. 

According to Constitutional usage, or rather according to a 
Constitutional fiction, Cabinet decisions are formed not by a 
majority but are arrived at unanimously. Therefore, if a 
Secretary of State for War or a First Lord of the Admiralty 
places a demand for a large sum before the Cabinet, being con- 
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vinced that that sum is absolutely required for the efficiency of 
the service, and if the Cabinet, prompted not by material but 
by purely political reasons, refuses to sanction the expenditure 
in question, the Secretary of State for War or the First Lord 
of the Admiralty must either resign or he must assent +o the 
refusal, and must be ready, if questions are put in the House 
of Commons, to explain that his department is fully prepared 
for war, and that there is no need for extra expenditure. He 
must publicly stultify himself. Our political system evidently 
promotes neither efficiency nor veracity. 

An excellent illustration of the working of the Cabinet system 
will be found in the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
South African War. Before the outbreak of the war the Secretary 
of State for War demanded the paltry sum of 640,000/. for making 
up a grave deficiency in stores, the lack of which seriously 
impeded mobilisation. That sum was refused by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Lord Lansdowne had either to become a party 
to the ‘unanimous’ decision of the Cabinet and to identify 
himself with it or to resign. The Report states : 

After July 1899 (the war began in October 1899) a Board sat fairly 
continuously through the war, under the name of the Army Board... . 
Its proceedings soon brought to light a serious deficiency in the stores and 
material required on the mobilisation of an Army Corps... . The 
minutes of the Army Board during the period up to the 22nd of September 
1899 make it clear that, in the opinion of that Board, the main difficulty 
was the refusal of sanction for the expenditure of the money involved, 
amounting to about 640,000/. . . . It is, however, equally manifest from 
his minute of the 12th of August that Lord Lansdowne, as Secretary of 
State for War, fully appreciated the extent of the deficiency, and the 
consequence of any delay in the grant of money, and that he brought 
the whole circumstances before his colleagues. The decision not to sanction 
expenditure, therefore, was taken by the Cabinet, though Lord Lansdowne, 
of course, did not dissociate himself from it. 


The italics are mine. 

Lord Lansdowne could scarcely be blamed for not resigning. 
It was probably a smaller evil to assent to the Cabinet decision 
than to provoke a grave Cabinet crisis on the eve of a great war. 
Besides, Lord Lansdowne’s resignation would scarcely have led 
to an increase in the war stores unless he had threatened to 
make public their grave deficiency. In view of the dangerous 
foreign situation, it was evidently impossible for him to disclose 
to the world our unpreparedness and thus to precipitate the 
struggle between Great Britain and the Boers. 

The experts in the War Office and the Admiralty are practic- 
ally irresponsible. If they have made pressing representations 
they have done their duty. It is no concern of theirs if their 
views are not adopted by the Secretary of State for War or by 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty, or if their opinions are mis- 
represented to the Cabinet in private or to the public in the 
House of Commons, for not the experts, but the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty, are respon- 
sible to Parliament and to the nation. However, that responsi- 
bility is in many cases purely illusory. If, for instance, the 
Secretary of State for War or the First Lord of the Admiralty 
supports the recommendations of his expert advisers and demands 
money for carrying them into effect, as Lord Lansdowne did 
before the outbreak of the South African War, he may meet 
with a refusal of funds by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
if he places the matter before the Cabinet, the Cabinet may 
decide against him. That has happened to many Secretaries of 
State for War and First Lords before and after Lord Lansdowne’s 
time. In such a case, the Secretary of State for War, or the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, is evidently no longer really re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of his department. It is true he 
remains nominally responsible, but, as the Cabinet has over- 
ruled him, the Cabinet is obviously responsible for the decision, 
and is bound to shield him so as to avoid a scandal. - Hence, if 
the matter should come to a crisis, the Secretary of State for 
War or the First Lord of the Admiralty can explain: ‘The 
Cabinet decided against my urgent representations. However, 
in accordance with constitutional usage and precedent, I had 
to agree to the decision, although I was opposed to it. Besides, 
resignation on my part would not have improved matters.’ Now, 
as one cannot hold a whole Cabinet responsible for the technica! 
deficiencies of a single department, it is perfectly clear that after 
a great national disaster no one can be hanged because, under the 
present system, neither any politician in office nor any of his 
expert advisers is actually personally responsible for the efficiency 
of the army and navy. 

The absolute irresponsibility of the Secretary of State for 
War, of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and of their pro- 
fessional advisers was classically described by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in his Memorandum included in the Report of the 
Hartington Commission of 1890, in the following words: 


It invariably happens that gentlemen are appointed to exercise the 
supreme control over the Army and Navy who possess no experience or 
knowledge of the military and naval service and profession. They are 
expected to decide general and technical questions of naval and military 
policy, they are supposed to be held responsible for the consequences of 
their decisions, and after a tenure of office, sometimes of several months, 
sometimes of a few years, they are succeeded by other gentlemen who take 
their place provided with a similar lack of experience and knowledge. 

To the ordinary politician under our political system administrative 
miscarriage brings little or no evil consequences. His fate, if unfortunate 
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or unskilful, is in the vast majority of cases to be transferred to some 
other office, to a foreign embassy, to a colonial governorship, or, at the 
worst, to the House of Lords. Neither pecuniary nor social loss neces- 
sarily or ordinarily follows the unskilful and possibly the disastrous 
administration of our Ministers for the Army and Navy. More than 
this, the professional persons who advise respectively the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty escape all risk of 
public censure, sheltered as they are by the fictitious responsibility of the 
civilian Minister. 

Theoretically, efficiency is maintained in army and navy by 
‘the heroic remedy of resignation. Theoretically, the experts 
resign if they cannot obtain what they require from the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of State resigns if he cannot obtain 
what he requires from the Chancellor of the Exchequer or from 
‘the Cabinet. In practice resignations are rare because they are 
quite useless. If a soldier or sailor resigns he sacrifices his 
position and his future, and if he is a married man of limited 
means, he sacrifices the future of his family too. That is a 
sufficiently strong deterrent. In addition, a soldier or sailor who 
has resigned will find his place soon filled by a more pliable and 
perhaps less able man. Lastly, patriotism forbids him to adver- 
tise far and wide the military weakness of his country. Besides, 
if he should venture to do so, his statements would be categori- 
‘cally denied by the spokesmen of the Government in Parliament 
and in the Press. He would receive insults, not thanks. If 
‘the resignation of the military and naval experts were a sufficient 
safeguard, they should have resigned by the hundred in the 
past. The resignation of Secretaries of State for War and of 
First Lords of the Admiralty is rare because they are not really 
responsible, because they are covered by the joint responsibility 
-of the Cabinet, and also because their resignation would probably 
be useless. It is difficult for an individual pledged to secrecy 
to fight successfully the Government and the powerful party 
machine. 

I think the foregoing pagés make it abundantly clear that 
‘inefficiency of the army, as demonstrated in the South African 
War, was principally due not to the defects of the War Office 
‘but to the defects of our political organisation. Its inefficiency 
was caused by the fact that it was managed not by soldiers but 
by irresponsible politicians who, in the words of General Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, have made the soldiers their servants. It 
was scarcely mentioned, in the Report of the Royal Commission 
-on the South African War, that that fundamental defect was the 
principle cause of the humiliating British defeats in South Africa, 
nor was that fundamental defect taken into due considera- 
tion by the Esher Committee when recasting our military 


-organisation. 
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In recreating the War Office on the model of the Admiralty 
the Esher Committee replaced personal responsibility by joint 
responsibility. Its Second Report states : 

The responsibility of the Secretary of State to Parliament and to the 
country for the administration of the military forces will in no sense be 
diminished, but it will be shared by the Members of the Council. 

The Council will decide all questions of military policy, and all 
important questions affecting more than a single branch of the War Office. 

The decisions taken will stand, and executive orders will be issued, in 
the name of the Council as a whole. It thus becomes the duty of any 
Military Member or Members of the Council who may dissent from a 
decision taken, either to resign office, or to accept a share of responsibility 
for the action involved. While, therefore, loyalty to the service should 
prevent any member from retaining office, if what he considers a vital 
principle of policy is contravened, loyalty to colleagues will prevent the 
opinions of individual members from becoming known outside the council 
room. The dissent of any member who does not thereupon resign is, by 
that fact, annulled, and he must accept his share of the consequent 
responsibility. .. . 

Parliament and the country must in future hold the Army Council 
responsible as a whole, through the Secretary of State, for the efficiency 
of the forces. The Council is one and indivisible, with aims and interests 
shared in common by all members. 


It will be noticed that the Army Council is jointly responsible, 
but it is jointly responsible not to Parliament or to the nation 
but to the Secretary of State for War, who may or may not act 
upon its recommendations, and who may or may not place the 
demands of the Council fully and fairly before Parliament and 
the nation. The only way by which members of the Council 
can work for efficiency, if the Secretary of State for War should 
differ from them, is by resigning, a power which, as has been 
shown in the foregoing, is not very likely to be used, and, if used, 
is not likely to be effectual. The demands of the military experts 
are still to be heard in camera by the civilian Secretary of State, 
and the civilian Secretary of State has power to decide whether 
Parliament and the nation are or are not to be acquainted with 
the facts of the case and the views of the experts. In the words 
of the Report : ‘ The responsibility of the Secretary of State . . . 
will be shared by the members of the Council. . . . Loyalty to 
colleagues will prevent the opinions of individual members from 
becoming known outside the Council room.” This arrangement, 
which provides the perfectly illusory power of resignation as the 
one and only safeguard, favours rather secrecy than efficiency. 
It favours the politician but suppresses the views of the soldiers 
and the sailors, and robs them of all real responsibility. 

It may be argued that the system has worked well in the 
navy. But is the navy really ready for war, and has it always 
been ready for war in the past? The only reliable test as to the 
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war-efficiency of the fleet is the test of war, and that test has 
not been applied to it for one hundred years. Moreover, it is. 
notorious that in the past the navy has very often not been ready 
for war. Time after time have the politicians in office, pro- 
tected by ‘the loyalty of their colleagues,’ starved the fleet, 
withholding from it the ships, arms, ammunition and supplies 
which were demanded by the naval experts. Time after time 
have the needs of the navy been brought to the notice of Parlia- 
ment and the people by patriotic outsiders, who had to fight a 
severe fight against the determined opposition of the political 
representatives of the navy, these declaring all was well, and 
against the most far-reaching powers of misrepresentation. 
Time after time the unreadiness of the navy has led to severe naval 
panics. The Admiralty system of joint responsibility and secrecy 
which has been adopted by the army has evidently not proved 
adequate in providing for the needs of the fleet. Therefore it 
was a mistake to copy it in the case of the army. 

Naval and military expenditure, and therefore naval and 
military readiness for war, are liable to receive the most extra- 
ordinary treatment by the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. This 
will be seen from the following figures : 


Money Voted for Naval Artillery and Ammunition. 


In Great Britain In Germany 
1906-7 £2,986,000 £1,524,750 
1907-8 2,348,700 1,875,000 
1908-9 2,048,700 2,483,000 
1909-10 2,381,000 3,272,500 
1910-11 2,781,000 3,792,500 
1911-12 3,721,000 3,867,500 
1912-13 3,919,000 3,275,500 


Great Britain has a very considerable superiority over Germany 
in ships, and as her ships carry much heavier and therefore far 
more expensive guns, which require much heavier and therefore 
much more expensive ammunition, it is clear that Great Britain 
should spend per year about twice as much on naval artillery 
and ammunition as does Germany. In 1906-7, as during the 
previous years, we spent indeed twice as much as did Germany. 
In 1907-8 we spent only 30 per cent. more than Germany, but 
in 1908-9 we spent actually 20 per cent. less than Germany. 
In 1909-10 we spent 30 per cent. less than Germany, and in 
1910-11 we spent again 30 per cent. less than that country. In 


1911-12 we spent 5 per cent. less than Germany, and in 1912-13 
we spent 20 per cent. more than Germany. During a number 
of years a totally insufficient amount was spent on artillery and 
ammunition, and had a war broken out between this country and 
Germany there would probably have been a very serious shortage. 
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After a great battle, the German ships would have been able 
to replace their outworn heavy guns and to fill up with fresh 
ammunition, while the British Navy would have been crippled 
for want of guns and ammunition. Warships are floating gun- 
platforms. If there was a shortage of guns and ammunition it 
may be assumed that there was also a shortage of torpedoes and 
other warlike stores. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a Prime Minister to 
whom, to use the words of the Esher Report, ‘ the great questions 
of Imperial defence did not appeal.” He became Prime Minister 
in 1906, and he evidently insisted upon the reduction of expendi- 
ture on armaments, and especially on those kinds of armaments 
the deficiencies of which are not noticed by the outsider. He 
reduced the British expenditure on naval artillery far below the 
German level and probably crippled the fleet. That explains 
perhaps the extraordinary flurry at the Admiralty at the time 
of the Morocco crisis, the rumours that, according to Mr. 
McKenna’s declaration, the British fleet was not ready for war 
and the sudden replacement of Mr. McKenna by Mr. Churchill. 
The figures given in the foregoing table show that Mr. Churchill’s 
advent coincided with a considerable increase of expenditure on 
guns and ammunition. He evidently replenished the depleted 
stores. When questioned in the House of Commons as to the 
deficiencies of reserve guns and ammunition, Mr. McKenna re- 
fused all information ‘in the public interest’; but the German 
Admiralty was no doubt completely informed as to the depletion 
of our naval magazines, for with a little exertion it could form 
@ fairly accurate estimate of our stock, not only by a comparison 
of the German and British Estimates as given in the foregoing, 
but also from the published reports of our ordnance factories, 
which show how many twelve-inch shells, etc., are actually 
made. 

Between 1906-7 and 1908-9 our total expenditure on naval 
artillery and ammunition declined from 2,986,0001. to 2,048,700/., 
although our navy was greatly increased. During the same period 
the expenditure of the ordnance department of the army declined 
from 745,0001. to 498,000. Apparently both our naval and 
military stores were depleted for the sake of economy, without 
the knowledge and consent of the nation, and probably notwith- 
standing the urgent representations of the naval and military 
experts ; and if a war had broken out we might have been found 
as badly prepared on land and sea as we were on land at the time 
of the Boer War. Even now, notwithstanding Mr. Churchill’s 
devotion and energy, there are apparently great shortages in 
the navy about which the nation has no official information, 
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shortages which, however, are well known to our possible 
enemies. 

The Esher-Fisher Committee has made the Prime Minister, 
not Parliament and the people, responsible in the last resort for 
the efficiency of our Imperial preparations for war. The Report 
states : 

Differences of conditions forbid the reproduction of the German system 
in this country, where the responsibility for efficiency and sufficiency of 
preparations for war rests upon Parliament and, in a special sense, upon 
the Prime Minister. We hold that it is essential to provide the latter 
with adequate means of discharging his heavy obligations to the 
Empire. .. . 

With surprising lack of logic the Esher-Fisher Committee, 
after declaring that ‘ the responsibility for efficiency and suffi- 
ciency of preparations for war rests in a special sense upon the 
Prime Minister,’ states a little lower down on the same page 
that heretofore the Prime Minister has not always been a fit and 
proper person for discharging that most important duty. We 
read : 

The existing Defence Committee has, under the auspices of the present 
Prime Minister (Mr. Balfour), proved capable of useful work. There 
have been, however, in the past, and there will be in the future, Prime 
Ministers to whom the great questions of Imperial defence do not appeal. 


The italics are not in the original. 

The two extracts display an extraordinary confusion of 
thought in their writers. As there have been Prime Ministers 
to whom, in the words of the Report, the questions of Imperial 
defence did not appeal, is it safe, or sensible, or logical to make 
the Prime Minister ‘in a special sense responsible for efficiency 
and sufficiency of preparations for war ’? 

The Esher-Fisher Committee has had the great and abiding 
merit of creating the Committee of Imperial Defence, which 
has done an immense amount of excellent work, and of improving 
the War Office by recommending its reconstitution on the model 
of the Admiralty; but the Esher-Fisher Committee, like the 
Royal Commission on the South African War, has failed to dis- 
cover the causa causans of British unreadiness for war and to 
make proposals for abolishing it. The foregoing pages should 
make it clear that British unreadiness for war on land and sea 
is principally due to the fact that the military and naval experts, 
while bound to absolute secrecy, report only to their political 
chiefs, and that these have it in their power either to act upon 
these reports, placing the views of their military or naval advisers 
before the nation, or to distort them before Parliament, or to 
withhold them altogether from the people. In other words, the 
Secretary of State for War and the First Lord are able to ad- 
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minister the army and navy in accordance with party con- 
venience. The experts cannot create efficiency against the will 
of the politicians because they are not allowed to inform Parlia- 
ment and the nation, and the nation itself is powerless because 
it is not allowed by the politicians to know what the army and 
navy require and what the experts demand. 

The British system, under which army and navy are managed 
by civilian politicians, and under which the nation is not allowed 
to know the requirements of the services from the military and 
naval experts, is not a democratic system. It is an oligarchical 
system similar to that which prevailed in ancient Venice. It is 
& survival of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. Formerly 
the management of the British Army and Navy was the preroga- 
tive of the King. Now it is the- prerogative of the politicians in 
power. The British system of secrecy, under which the people 
are habitually misinformed by two sets of politicians. which 
oppose and contradict one another on points of fact, is unneces- 
sary and harmful. One of the greatest foreign military thinkers 
living told me some time ago: ‘ The British publish much about 
the army and navy that is extremely useful to their enemies, but 
they publish nothing about those things the knowledge of which 
is indispensable to the British people.’ We proudly publish 
achievements. Great Britain’s enemies can learn from the news- 
papers the range and accuracy of our guns, rifles and torpedoes, 
their rate of firing, the percentage of hits made, &c., and are 
thus enabled to fix a standard superior to our own, for the same 
result may, of course, be obtained in various ways, while we are 
not similarly informed as to the results obtained abroad. But 
we do not publish the opinions of our military and naval experts 
as to the insufficient strength of our army and of our garrisons 
abroad, and as to the shortage in the number of our military 
and naval officers. Nor do we publish their opinions as to the 
deficiency of our stores, of guns, ammunition, coal, oil, &c., 
although our weaknesses are well known in the War Offices 
and Admiralties of our rivals. The only nation which does not 
know in what directions the British military and naval prepara- 
tions are deficient is the British nation, which alone can remedy 
these defects. 

The weakest point of our defensive system lies evidently in 
this, that the nation is frequently misinformed by the politicians 
who have placed themselves between the nation and its military 
and naval experts. The nation, which pays for the army and 
navy, is surely not only entitled to know whether the civilian 
Secretary of State for War and the civilian First Lord think that 
the army and navy are sufficiently strong, well distributed, well 
armed and well prepared, and that they possess a sufficiency of 
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guns, ammunition, stores, etc.; but it is also entitled to know 
whether the military and naval experts, who are paid by it, are 
satisfied or not satisfied with our readiness for war, and to be 
acquainted with their recommendations. 

We can make our army and navy efficient and ready for war 
only by abolishing the harmful secrecy which surrounds the ser- 
vices at present, by adopting the American precedent of taking 
the nation into our confidence with regard to military and naval 
matters. In the United States the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy report every year to the President and to 
Congress, and to their printed reports are attached the printed 
report of their professional advisers who are responsible for the 
various branches of their departments. In these documents the 
military and naval experts not only report on the work of their 
divisions during the year but freely express their opinion as to 
their efficiency and make recommendations as to the future. In 
Great Britain the Secretary of State for War and the First Lord 
make recommendations on their own authority, and the public 
does not know in how far their recommendations represent those 
of the leading soldiers and sailors. Hence their recommendations 
carry comparatively little weight with the Opposition, and thus 
the army and navy have become a counter in the party game. 
In the United States the recommendations of the Secretary of 
War and of the Secretary of the Navy are based upon the recom- 
mendations of their professional advisers which may be found in 
their reports, and these are accessible to all. Consequently the 
American nation is well and fully informed by its experts and it is 
its own fault if it is found unprepared in war. Publicity in the 
United States is of course not unlimited. No military and naval 
secrets, valuable to foreign nations, are disclosed in these reports. 
Hence the fear that such publications by Great Britain would 
be of advantage to our enemies is quite uncalled for. 

The following extract from the Report of the United States 
Secretary of War for 1910 shows how he fortifies his recom- 
mendations by reference to the views of his expert advisers : 

The need for troops is most pressing for the successful defence of the 
island of Oahu, Hawaii. The fortification of this island and the construc- 
tion of a naval base thereon are estimated to involve an ultimate expen- 
diture of about $13,000,000. Congress has already appropriated $3,000,000 
for fortification work here, nearly all of which has been expended, and 
while these fortifications will be sufficient to protect the naval base and 
Honolulu from purely naval attacks, they are particularly vulnerable to 
attack from the rear. It is absolutely necessary that a large permanent 
garrison should be maintained in the island to furnish the regular troops 
which, in addition to the militia of Oahu, will be required as supports 
for the fortifications. The Chief of Coast Artillery considers the need 
of increasing the mobile army for this purpose ‘so urgent as to make it 
the most pressing military necessity now confronting the United States.’ 
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The Chief of the American Staff recommended to the Secre- 
tary of War an increase of the totally insufficient reserve ammuni- 
tion with refreshing directness in the following words : 


One of the most serious matters confronting the War Department at 
this time is the question of reserve ammunition and supplies. A large 
measure of dependence upon citizen soldiery, brought into the service of the 
United States after war is declared, has always been a recognised policy 
of the United States. Such soldiery will be of no value if we are not 
prepared to give them arms and ammunition when they are organised. 
We have accumulated a considerable supply of small arms and small-arms 
ammunition, but we are sadly deficient in the reserve supply of field 
artillery and field artillery ammunition, and of reserve sea-coast ammuni- 
tion. At the present rate of appropriations, it is estimated to take over 
fifty years to secure a reasonable supply of ammunition for the coast 
defences, and a still longer time to secure a reasonable supply of field 
artillery guns, carriages, and ammunition. 


The following extract from the Report of the Chief of the 
Staff recommends to the Secretary of War certain legislation : 


A most important matter for the general welfare of the country is 
the passage of a comprehensive measure for the organisation of a Volunteer 
Army, to be raised only after Congress has made a declaration of war. 
Such a measure would not cost a dollar in time of peace, but would be of 
inestimable value if the country ever engages in another war. The pas- 
sage of such legislation will permit of the preparation in peace of all 
the necessary plans for the organisation, equipment and supply of such 
a force, and the selection of places for mobilisation. Without the necessary 
legislation all such matters must be deferred. The necessity for this 
legislation should be again urged upon Congress. 


The American military and naval experts are evidently allowed 
to point out abuses and defects, to urge expenditure and reforms, 
and even to advocate legislative action. The few extracts given 
should suffice to show the great utility of acquainting the nation 
with the needs of army and navy through its military and naval 
experts. 

An alternative to printed reports would be an arrangement 
that the leading military and naval experts should meet a small 
Committee of the House of Commons and discuss with them in 
secret the needs of the services, and the Committee would recom- 
mend to Parliament to vote certain sums or measures. That 
arrangement would have grave disadvantages. Such a meeting 
might convince the Committee, but the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions might fail to convince the House of Commons and the nation 
of the necessity for certain expenditure. Besides, secret matters 
mentioned in the Committee might leak out. A politician might, 
as has happened before, proudly mention in a speech certain 
unique results achieved by British guns and torpedoes, forgetting 
that the matter was secret, and thus induce foreign nations to 
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improve theirs to our disadvantage. Lastly, military and naval 
men are proverbially bad subjects for cross examination by 
politicians. The American system is undoubtedly the best. 

It may of course be objected that notwithstanding their system 
of publicity the Americans have not an effective army. It is true 
the Americans run risks, but they run them deliberately because 
they can afford to do so. The United States are practically un- 
conquerable. A lost battle or two on land or on sea cannot do 
them much permanent injury, but a lost battle or two may prove 
fatal to Great Britain and the Empire. While publicity need not 
bring about efficiency in the United States, which are secure 
from foreign attack, it will no doubt bring about readiness for 
war in this country which can be suddenly invaded and which 
therefore must be instantly ready. 

Greater publicity would be of great advantage to the politicians 
and to the War Office and to the Admiralty. At present the 
politicians presiding over these two departments, and the leading 
experts engaged in them, have to spend every day many hours 
in gathering and preparing information required by the enormous 
number of questions asked in Parliament. As soon as the secrecy 
surrounding army and navy is abolished, as soon as there is a 
general feeling that army and navy are efficient and well prepared, 
there will be a great falling off in questions, and the majority of 
those asked can be answered by referring the inquirers to the 
published yearly reports. 

The fundamental weakness of our defensive system lies in this, 
that the people are not allowed to know from their experts the 
condition and the needs of the army and navy. Great Britain 
can be expected to be ready for war only when the nation is 
permitted to know the truth about them. The fact that we can 
hope for efficiency and readiness for war only when the Govern- 
ment shall take Parliament and the people into their confidence 
has been clearly recognised by some of the leading naval and 
military thinkers whom this country has produced. Lord Wolse- 
ley, for instance, said in his speech of the 4th of March 1901 in 


the House of Lords : 


It would not be difficult to show that the needs of the Army and its 
general efficiency have been more than once subordinated to the wish to 
produce a low Budget. . . . : 

It has always been, and is still, the duty of the Commander-in-Chief 
to bring strongly—he cannot do 80 too strongly—to the notice of the 
Secretary of State the wants of the military forces. But after that he can 
do no more. There the Commander-in-Chief’s responsibility ceases. 
Although the various needs are not disputed, not only are no steps taken 
to meet them, but no one outside the Government is aware that their 
urgency has been raised. The Government has thought it advisable from 
economic reasons to postpone their provision, but yet it will not take 
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the nation into its confidence that such important demands for men and 
stores have been put forward by the experts, and nevertheless refused. 
I cannot assert too emphatically that it behoves Parliament to devise some 
plan by which the fact that these strong representations have been so 
made and still refused, should be laid before the nation for it to decide 
between the expert and the economist. In no other way can we safeguard 
the Empire from great and unknown perils... . 

My Lords, it is not a satisfactory state of things that when there is 
a difference of opinion on our military needs between the politician and 
the military chief nothing is heard of the point at issue outside the War 
Office. The matter may have seemed to the soldier one of extreme urgency, 
fraught with momentous bearing upon our life, our very existence, as a 
nation. The civilian, rightly or wrongly, thinks otherwise, and there 
it ends. Now I say, I affirm, most unhesitatingly, that it should not be 
competent for the War Minister, or indeed the Cabinet, to give a final 
decision adverse to a proposal deemed of such grave importance by the 
military experts. In such a situation, in such a conflict of opinions, only 
the nation itself can decide. We should take the people of Great Britain 
into our confidence. . . . 

My experience of Army headquarters in many capacities, and extending 
over many years, leads me to believe that had thjs rule been in force, had 
the demands made annually for the last fifteen years by the Commander 
in-Chief been published, together with his reasons for making them, the 
tax-payer would in most, if not all, instances have insisted upon these 
demands being complied with. . . . It is not the fault of any particular 
Secretary of State that we are never ready for any great emergency, but 
because the nation is never told how it stands. 


Lord Wolseley, like most of our leading generals, admirals, 
statesmen, and administrators, was evidently not acquainted with 
the American Army and Navy reports. Otherwise he would prob- 
ably have recommended the introduction of the American system. 
He was right in stating ‘We are never ready for any great 
emergency because the nation iswever told how it stands.” The 
cause of our habitual unpreparedness is clear. A remedy is 
needed, and in view of our exposed and precarious position it 
should be applied without delay. Mr. Churchill has proved him- 
self a man of resource, energy, and originalify. If, in making 
his statement on the Estimates, he should publish the views and 
recommendations of his professional advisers, he would set a valu- 
able precedent for all time and create an enduring monument to 
himself. He would have permanently established the efficiency 


of the services and our readiness for war. 
J. Evtis BARKER. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
( II) 


MILITARY TRAINING AT THE UNIVERSITIES 


In the spring of 1913, when the deficiencies of the Territorial 
Forces had become very obvious, a proposal from Cambridge 
attracted considerable attention. It was certainly novel. For it 
suggested that the Student class, one hitherto exempted by law 
or privilege from many ordinary duties of citizenship, should be 
called upon to qualify,in military training as a condition of obtain- 
ing the first University Degree. The burden of justifying such 
@ proposition was clearly on its promoters, and it is natural that 
many should hesitate to accept the plan however much they 
might generally sympathise with the policy. We propose there- 
fore to set out in some detail the main outlines of the proposals 
thus initiated. Their object is to aid in overcoming the present 
difficulty of keeping up the necessary strength of the Territorial 
Forces as estimated by both parties in the State in 1907. We 
have nothing to do with suggestions for improving the military 
efficiency of the Force, and are content to look forward to the 
certainty that the standard of efficiency will be improved in pro- 
portion to the increase of its prestige and popularity. Our ideal 
is Switzerland, where marksmanship is as popular as football in 
England, and where public opinion visits with social disapproba- 
tion the young man of influence and position who neglects to 
qualify himself by shooting and drill for the defence of his country 
in case of attack. 

To strengthen the numbers of the Force we advocate the prin- 
ciple of exercising early pressure on all who aspire to public or 
privileged advantages. We feel that the accession to the Force 
of a considerable proportion of men of greater opportunities and 
responsibilities would not only give to it additional numerical 
strength, but would add to its prestige and draw others into its 
ranks. 

For example, at the Universities we suggest that scholarships 
gained after entrance, and degrees, might (with some necessary 
exceptions) be rendered subject to conditions of military training 
with the Officers Training Corps during residence. We further 
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urge in connexion with such University conditions that Cadet 
Corps should be established at all public schools and convenient 
centres, where certificates of military proficiency would be 
granted. 

These certificates would be required from candidates for Civil 
Service appointments or for other positions of public trust and 
privilege, and from candidates for the Bar, solicitors, medical prac- 
titioners, etc. The field is a wide one, and we welcome all who, 
like Lord Willoughby de Broke, are enthusiastically advocating 
the same principle and would extend it. We have, however, in 
Cambridge quite enough to do to make our own position clear, 
and we propose to confine the consideration of the question to 
this area of our special knowledge. 

Our readers will now expect some details of the suggested 
scheme. 

In the first place it must be understood that there will be no 
obligation to comply with the military qualification on entrance to 
the University. Many of those who are now matriculated do not 
come from public schools or from the neighbourhood of Territorial 
centres, and such could not be expected to produce the necessary 
certificate of service. The obligation will be exacted by the 
University at the time of graduation, and no candidate will be 
presented to the Vice-Chancellor for the degree who cannot show 
adequate reasons for non-compliance with the new requirement. 

It will be necessary to examine exceptions in some detail. 
It is proposed to except : 

(1) Foreigners and all natives of Asia, as the object is to train 
officers for ultimate service in the United Kingdom. The graduates 
specified may naturally be expected to return home. 

(2) All who are physically unsuited for military service. 

(3) All undergraduates over thirty years of age; and 

(4) Men actually in Holy Orders, members of the Society of 
Friends, and others who may have conscientious objections to 
bearing arms and who have made clear such conscientious objec- 
tions to the satisfaction of some University Authority. 

Those who may view the proposals as imposing unwarranted 
burdens on literary or scientific merit may be reminded that at 
the Universities where residence is required the degree has always 
been made subject to conditions, disciplinary or other, and that 
these conditions may fairly be varied in the interests of the nation 
or of the individual himself. Universities like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and those of Scotland are not mere examining bodies but 
great schools of character whose function should be to educate 
men in the duties of citizenship. The physical and moral training 
of military service is admitted to be most valuable, and it is 
especially desirable for the class from which officers are drawn. 
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We have no desire to attack athleticism—in the main the athletes 
form the backbone of the University Corps—but the cult is too 
often narrow and excessively special, and we aim at drawing into 
a channel of directly national utility much of the superabundant 
energy now devoted to the river or the cricket field. Games too 
often compete with the Corps to its detriment ; and in Switzerland, 
where there is no such competition, the popularity of rifle shooting 
is universal, and the belief in its value for national defence is 
far more widely extended. It should be well understood that, 
as at present, the time of the camp training is sure to be fixed 
in Vacation, and that such military training as takes place in 
Term will be so arranged as to interfere but little with the time 
usually devoted to study. Undergraduates will in fact be simply 
asked to give up to the nation some of the time now devoted to 
athletics. It is reasonable to expect that this time will not be 
grudged. The ordinary undergraduate will already have passed 
at his public school his-preliminary examination for shooting and 
drill. Besides infantry courses the University will offer him 
opportunities for service in a cavalry corps and for artillery and 
engineering practice with the addition of suitable lectures, the 
practical use of which he is not likely to ignore. Such obligatory 
training at the University will, we believe, go far to counter- 
balance the slackening at the present of many disciplinary 
requirements and to meet the objection that at the English 
Universities the undergraduate does pretty much what he 
pleases. 

Let us here append some definite information received from 
Scotland, where a Committee of the Senators of the University 
of St. Andrews had formulated questions addressed to Graduates 
of St. Andrews who had undergone military training either in 
the University Volunteer Company or in the Officers Training 
Corps as Undergraduates. 

Fully 50 per cent. of these had replied up to the 14th of 
February 1914. 

To the first question—Do you consider that you have benefited 
by your military training in the University?—the replies were 
unanimous in the affirmative. 

‘ To the second question—Do you consider that the necessary 
minimum attendance at drill, ete., interfered with your academic 
work ?—the unanimous answer was in the negative. 

About 88 per cent. cordially approved of the scheme proposed 
at Cambridge. It must be understood that the Committee of the 
Senatus has not yet discussed these answers or arrived at any 
opinion on the subject. 

We do not care to labour the point that in its own interests 
the State may prescribe a training of young men on lines most 
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suitable to the individual and itself. It may be appropriate to 
quote J. 8. Mill, On Liberty.’ 

There are also many positive acts for the benefit of others which he 
[the individual] may rightfully be compelled to perform; such as to give 
evidence in a court of justice; to bear his fair share in the common defence, 
or in any other joint work necessary to the interest of the society of which 
he enjoys the protection. 

We may add that M. Jaurés, leader of the French Socialist party, 
in advocating his scheme for raising a compulsory defensive 
militia in France, writes to the following effect : 

There is no doubt that we shall have numbers of young fellows flocking 
to the officers’ school under any such system as I propose. Those who 
can attend it and do not attend will suffer a sort of moral and social 
deterioration. Moreover, the nation will refuse to deliver diplomas of any 
kind permitting the citizens to practise different functions, unless these 
future engineers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, accept the part which their 
culture enables them to play in the preparation for national defence.” 
We will not enlarge, at the present moment, on the necessity 
for an adequate defensive force, or on the danger of a sudden 
outbreak of war, in which England may be involved. The 
objections taken by other than mere anti-militarists are generally 
three : 

(1) That under the voluntary system better service is given, 
and that the University Officers Training Corps are both efficient 
and sufficient. 

(2) That it will be impossible to procure parliamentary sanc- 
tion for the proposals, and that it is waste of time to consider 
them. 

(3) That it is unfair to press military training on special 
classes of the community, such as candidates for University 
degrees or Civil Service appointments. 

The answer to the first objection is that it is only true to a 
very small and limited extent. Otherwise there would be no 
reason in this agitation, and the high spirit and patriotic self- 
sacrifice shown by the few would ensure sufficient numbers in 
the Corps, as zealous as are the few, and as ready as they to 
submit to the increased demands on their leisure that may from 
time to time become necessary. If the University Corps were 
for instance comparable in point of numbers with many a School 
Corps of which over 90 per cent. of the qualified boys are 
members, we might well rest content. But it is not so, all honour 
to those in the Corps notwithstanding. 

The second objection rests on the pessimistic belief that public 
opinion can never be awakened to the dangerous insufficiency 
of our national defences, and is content to rely on the assump- 
tion that in some way as in the past we shall muddle through. 

? 3rd ed. 1864, chap. i. p. 24. * L’Armée Nouvelle, p. 580. 
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We refuse to believe that this phase of public opinion can last, 
or that the evasion of public service will always be persisted in ; 
and we refuse to admit that, if neither political party will move, 
it is best that our Universities should acquiesce. 

The third objection may be admitted to have force. But we 
claim that a class with special privileges has also special duties, 
and we would urge, as University men, that our class should lead 
the way in the performance of a national duty. It is unreason- 
able to call on the working classes to come forward and join 
the Territorial Forces while young men of means and leisure 
hang back and will only serve if all are compelled to do so alike. 

If the self-governing bodies of the British Universities are 
not prepared to unite in the common promotion of a more patriotic 
public opinion in the supreme interest of national defence, they 
must be content to occupy a place less prominent in public 
estimation. If, on the other hand, they should by concerted 
action in Parliament seek to enlarge their existing powers, and 
by force of example extend and popularise the sense of the 
obligation of military service for home defence, a signal and 
opportune step will have been taken. 


T. F. C. HUDDLESTON. 
C. T; Heycocx. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
(III) 


LABOUR AND THE NAVY 


Tue British workman has a disconcerting way of going to the 
heart of things. He is endowed with a sturdy common sense 
which stands him in good stead on every occasion, and though 
he may not be able to tell how or why, he can detect a flaw in an 
argument as soon as most men. Modest withal, he does not 
parade his opinions, but when he has once made up his mind he 
stands by his convictions, scorning to truckle or compromise. 
Elementary education, the newspaper press, free libraries, keen 
observation, workshop discussion, and the penetrating leaven of 
knowledge have so extended his horizon that he takes a much 
wider and nobler view of life than did his father. Having closely 
weighed and measured politics and politicians he has a pretty 
clear opinion of their qualifications and limitations, their ‘ ands ’ 
and ‘ buts,’ their subterfuges, their hair-splitting, stage thunders, 
and dark principle-strangling labyrinths ; hence the decadence of 
Parliament and the growth of Syndicalism. He is, thank God, 
growing. He, the drudge of the centuries, the human beast of 
burden of mediaeval times, the gatherer of crumbs from under 
the rich man’s table, who has been battered in war and oppressed 
in peace, is at last standing on his feet and is facing the world 
with the declaration ‘I also am a man.’ He is beginning to 
realise the dignity and divinity of labour. He is no longer 
ashamed of his work-soiled body, of his bent back, his misshapen 
limbs, his gnarled hands, or his care-lined face—all honourable 
scars gained in the service of man. He now knows that whoso 
administers to the comfort and happiness of mankind, assuages 
human suffering, and, like the coral insect, adds his atom to the 
sum of human well-being and progress, deserves and receives the 
respect of his fellow-citizens whatever their rank or condition. 
And the knowledge of this fact has done more to take the edge 
off his ancient bitterness and to increase his tolerance and good 
will than all the admonitions and fulminations from the days of 
Solomon to those of the youngest editor in the most up-to-date 
newspaper world. 
687 
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It has been my good fortune on hundreds of occasions to visit 
workshops and workrooms, clubs, restaurants, and pleasant 
gatherings in cottages and halls, wherever in fact men had the 
opportunity to discuss affairs and to compare notes. Although the 
subjects were amazingly varied, they were always discussed fairly 
and intelligently, evidencing wide general knowledge and a 
breadth of view in every way admirable. There was no playing 
to the gallery, no straining after effect, no posturing, no gilded 
sophistry or desire to win applause. The good man was in mufti. 
He did not care a button whether you liked his opinions or not. 
He held them honestly, expressed them openly, and in no way 
sought to make converts. 

Certain broad facts stood clearly out on these occasions and 
greatly impressed me. One was that the Imperial instinct is 
strongly developed in the working man. He may turn a deaf 
ear to the domestic panaceas of politicians, but when world politics 
are introduced he is alert. He will discuss them earnestly and 
with knowledge, resolution, and acumen. They have a strange 
fascination for him. Under their influence he feels and acts like 
a man suddenly transported from a dingy city slum to the bracing 
summit of a mountain. He is no longer a unit but a man—a man 
with a mission, inheriting great traditions, resolved to continue 
the enduring work of his forebears, and a firm believer in his 
destiny as an Empire builder. Disraeli, with the penetration of 
genius, was the one great statesman of modern times who grasped 
the romantic side of labour, and crystallised the greatest of its 
ideals. Still more recently the South African War furnished the 
world with a striking object-lesson that the spirit evoked by 
Gladstone’s great rival was not dead but only dormant. It is 
to-day as strong as ever. It only needs the resounding voice of 
genius and the beacon light of a noble patriotism rising superior 
to the petty claims of party, to rouse the people to make the 
greatest of sacrifices on behalf of the Motherland. In other 
words, the democracy asks for the man. 

When fierce storms sweep over the land spending their shrill 
fury in the crowded town and the lonely cottage on the moorland, 
the old and simple prayer still goes up from a myriad hearts, 
‘God, protect the sailor.” The expression is typical of the race. 
Love of the sea and a kindly feeling for those fated to spend their 
lives on it is in the blood ; it is the strain of the old Viking stock 
which no civilising or legislation can eradicate. That is why 
the average worker holds such pronounced opinions on the Navy, 
regarding it from an entirely different and more sympathetic 
standpoint than that from which he looks on the Army. It is one 
of the fixed points of the universe, admitting of no question or 
discussion. He knows that it has always been his country’s sheet 
anchor in the turbulent past; that it, and it alone, has enabled 
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Great Britain to say the last word in deciding the destinies of : 


nations ; that it is his one safeguard against conscription and the 
horrors of war. He will also tell you, with impressive vigour, 
that the maintenance of a strong Navy is the first duty of the 
Government of the day. Is not that what they are elected for— 
that and to play blind-man’s buff with the Opposition? 

The man in the workshop realises to the full that there never 
was a time in the history of this country when a supreme Navy was 
so necessary as now. He knows that his daily bread is sea-borne, 
that two loaves out of every three he and his children eat come 
from abroad; that his butter and eggs, his bacon, cheese, mar- 
garine, and lard, and a great part of his meat, fruit, and vegetables 
come from well-nigh every country under the sun; in fact, the 
annual value of his imported foodstuffs exceed the wealth rapacious 
Spain wrung from the Indies and Peru. Could anything, indeed, 
be more depressing or sinister than the fact that while his’ native 
soil is slowly going out of cultivation, his most valuable exports 
are adventurous Britons who to the number of 467,666 in 1912 
took the potential wealth of their brains, skill, and muscle to 
increase the capital of competing countries? The following 
figures constitute an unanswerable argument for a big Navy : 








Value of Food Imports, 1912 Value of Food Exports, 1912 
£ £ 
Grain, flour, oats, barley | Grain and flour . 4,238,880 
(excluding rice) . 212,055,972 | Meat . : ’ : 1,102,582 
Meat : j . 49,079,559 | Biscuits and cake : 1,518,422 
Butter . ; / . | 24,354,193 | Herrings ; . 5,113,859 
Cheese . : ? . 7,414,858 
Eggs . : . P 8,394,524 
Lard . : : - 4,573,136 
Margarine . : : 3,514,045 
Vegetables . : ‘ 5,167,117 
Total value of food Total value of food 
imports . - £314,553, 404 exports . . £11,973,743 





An alert and efficient enemy would naturally strike at our most 
vital point first—to wit, our oversea carrying trade. He would 
not necessarily need a superior or even an equal Navy to ours. 
Unless we could cripple him at the outset and watch every one 
of his ports there is no reason why some of his fast cruisers, sub- 
marines, and destroyers should not evade our Dreadnoughts and 
large cruisers and prey for a time on our merchant service. 

After the Battle of Trafalgar, when the naval power of France 
and Spain had been shattered, their privateers and light armed 
ships did so much damage to our mercantile marine that few of our 
merchantmen dared to venture across the Atlantic or down the 
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Mediterranean unless strongly convoyed. Imagine our plight 
under similar conditions now. At the first blast of war premiums 
would double and treble, prices would rise rapidly and enormously, 
sensitive commerce would shrink, and half a million sailors, dock 
labourers, riverside workers, and others immediately dependent 
on the sea carrying trade would be thrown out of work, as well 
as all employed either directly or indirectly in the shipbuilding 
industry ; in fact, the gaunt hand of famine would grip a fourth 
of our population within a week, and in less than a couple of 
months more than half the inhabitants of these islands would be 
starving. Do the amiable people who so glibly assure us that 
Germany and her Allies have nothing but love for Great Britain 
and have not the slightest desire to attack us even if our Navy 
were disbanded to-morrow, and who charge this country with 
being the real culprit in the game of beggar-my-neighbour, 
imagine for a moment that the famished masses would contentedly 
die of starvation, meanwhile blessing the misguided few whose 
fatuous folly and blindness had brought ruin, desolation, and death 
upon them? Not a bit of it. Red revolution, as fierce, as im- 
placable, and as destructive as that of the great French upheaval 
of a little over a century ago, would engulph the country. The 
forces of law and order would be swept aside like chaff, and any- 
thing like organised defence would be impossible... It is unneces- 
sary to hazard an opinion as to the exactions of the conqueror, 
but of one thing we may be assured. Germany would not make 
the mistake again of allowing her vanquished enemy the oppor- 
tunity to recuperate and become once more a factor in world 
politics. India and the Colonies would be lost to us for ever, and 
@ war indemnity be imposed two or three hundred times as great 
as the extra millions necessary to put the British Navy in a 
supremely strong position. 

Even if we had national granaries and enough food to last 
us @ year we should still be at the mercy of strong maritime 
foes who could conquer us without landing a soldier on our 
shores. Our huge sea-borne trade totalled during 1912 
1,343,601,7011., or 261. 19s. 7d. per head of the population. 
After deducting the value of imported foodstuffs there still 
remain considerably over 1,000,000,0001., more than a quarter 
of this representing raw material and unmanufactured goods, 
the manipulation of which finds employment for millions of 
our fellow-citizens. The Census of Production Report issued 
in 1907 gives a fairly accurate idea of the miracles wrought 
by the genius of labour. 

The following figures will give some slight conception of 
the extent to which a large portion of our work-a-day popula- 
tion would be affected by a raid on our ocean trade : 
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Value of Raw Material for three Value of Exported Articles in three 
leading industries imported in great industries, mainly made 


1912. from Raw Material already 
£ indicated, in 1912. 

Raw cotton . : . 80,238,960 £ 

Wool . : J . 86,567,818 | Cotton goods, yarn, and 

Other textile materials 18,578,000 other cottons . . 120,038,028 

Hides and skins . . 13,690,265 | Wool yarns and manu- 

Iron ore. é . 6,219,050 factures . ‘ . 37,773,504 
Apparel . ‘ . 15,722,778 
Leather : 2 5,248,345 


Iron and steel, cutlery, 
hardware, machinery, 


and new ships - 96,922,532 
Total .  . £155,294,093 Total . .  . £275,705,187 


But the above figures do not give anything like a full indica- 
tion of the extent to which the great industries dealt with 
would suffer through any serious interference with the supply 
of raw materials. They do not, for instance, deal with our 
internal trade or show the number of persons employed, nor 
do they indicate the net value of the output. Happily these are 
given in the Census of Production Report already referred to. 
If to the 3,264,181 persons directly employed in these industries 
there be added those engaged in the subsidiary and dependent 
trades it is obvious that some 6,000,000 people would be directly 
affected. It will be observed that the total value of the net 
output works out at 83]. 18s. per head of the persons employed 
in the industries. 





Number of Persons Employed in Working | Value of Net Output. after 
up Raw Material in the Teztile, Cloth- deducting Cost of Raw 


ing, and Iron and Steel Trades. Material. 
£ 

Persons employed in engineer- 

ing, shipbuilding, and iron 

and steel trades , : 1,256,344 : ‘ . 131,959,000 
Number of persons employed 

in textile trades . ‘ : 1,253,044 : . . 94,334,000 
Number of persons employed 

in clothing trades ey ag 754,793 «=; ee 


Total number employed 3,264,181 | Total value of 9073 961 o09 
net output i Sik 





Even such a self-contained industry as that of coal. would 
be badly hit. Although the loss of our coal exports of 42,584,484I. 
would directly affect only the miners of Durham, Northumber- 
land, and South Wales, silent factories, deserted workrooms, 
and fireless homes would speedily paralyse the industry, and 
probably throw half a million mén out of work. In fact, every 
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cottage, however remote from the sea, every industry, however 
small, and every family, however poor, would be immediately 
and painfully affected by the shattering of our sea power. A 
dreadful paralysis would afflict the nation—a fall so sudden, so 
complete, and so terrible as to have no parallel in history, and 
one which would serve as a warning for all time that a nation 
cannot afford to gamble with its destiny, or neglect. the most 
elementary precautions for its safety. Not only is eternal vigi- 
lance the price of liberty, it is also the price of nationhood. 

The fear of a great and combined attack on our naval 
supremacy is not a fantasy born of a vivid imagination and 
highly strung nerves. It is founded on fact. It is as capable 
of demonstration as a principle of Euclid or the signs of the 
Zodiac. It is based on incontrovertible evidence, accumulating 
facts, and unassailable experience. So clear are the data that 
he who runs may read. 

The average workman knows enough about the grouping 
of the Great Powers to understand that Germany is the storm- 
centre of Europe. With a population nigh on 70,000,000 and 
growing at the rate of 1,000,000 a year, a colossal and well- 
drilled army, and an increasingly rich community, who ungrudg- 
ingly pay the heavy and rapidly increasing war taxes, she aspires 
to be as powerful on sea as on land. Little more than a 
century has elapsed since Jean Paul Richter uttered his famous 
dictum—France is master of the land, England of the sea, 
and Germany of the air. Not only is Germany now master 
of the land, but she is making a bold bid to be mistress of 
the sea and the air. And she will succeed unless England 
bestirs herself. Germany’s maritime ambition has been created 
and developed since the present Emperor came to the throne. 
During the last three decades her naval expenditure has gone 
up by leaps and bounds until it nearly equals half that of 
Great Britain—with this difference, that the bulk of the money 
goes to maintaining and building the latest and most power- 
ful type of battleships and not in keeping up a host of obsolete 
and semi-obsolete vessels, which may be useful in patrolling the 
coasts and rivers of China and the Malay Archipelago, but will 
be of absolutely no use in the forthcoming great naval battles. 

If a narrow self-interest and a pinchbeck economy dictated 
our naval policy it might be urged that this country would 
gain more by allying herself with Germany than by ever stand- 
ing as a barrier between her and the conquest of Western 
Europe. A moment’s reflexion will, however, show that such 
a policy is impossible. For good or ill, Great Britain’s course 
is fixed, and she cannot deviate from it. The lion and the 
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tiger might well divide the spoil, and each be contented for. 
a time, but sooner or later the question of world supremacy 
would arise with the inevitable clash of arms, and, in the 
ambiguous words of the oracle Mithridates consulted, ‘ a great 
empire will cease to exist.’ 

The fact is the ideals of the two empires are as the poles 
asunder. Those of Britain are pacific, permeating, and pro- 
gressive, whereas those of Germany are militant, dominating, 
and subversive. With us freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of action are the common birthright; the civil 
power is supreme, and the sword is carefully kept out of sight. 
With the Germans, on the other hand, the mailed fist enters 
into every department of life—the superior officer rocks the 
cradle, presides at the marriage feast, and haunts the death 
chamber. It is the difference between freedom and individual 
initiative on the one side, and discipline and compulsion on 
the other. As the head and mainspring of the Triple Alliance 
Germany practically dictates the policy of Europe. The treaty 
which binds Germany, Austria, and Italy to aid each other in 
offence and defence is not a thing of shreds and patches, it 
is not a mere understanding, or a pious opinion more honoured 
in the breach than the observance, but definite and binding. 
It has stood the strain of over thirty years’ changing condi- 
tions, and it is apparently sufficiently exacting to insist that 
an increase in the armaments of one ally shall be followed by 
the others; as was shown in the military scare of 1912, when 
Germany increased her army by 130,000 men and imposed a 
war tax of 50,000,000. The increase in the German Navy 
is serious enough in itself, promising a still more dangerous 
rivalry in the near future, but when it is accompanied or speedily 
followed by amazing additions to the navies of her allies, bring- 
ing the strength of the combined Powers to an equality with 
that of Great Britain, then it becomes a very serious matter 
and one which it would be folly to ignore. 

The following figures, showing the relative increase of the 
navies of Great Britain and the members of the Triple Alliance, 
are @ grim commentary on the assurance of those who urge 
that the allies are animated by the most pacific sentiments. 
The thoughtful wage-earner estimates at its true value the 
sweet reasonableness of his envious next-door neighbour who 
is taking boxing lessons and indulging in revolver practice. Like 
a sensible man he keeps his eyes open and takes precautions. 
The first table deals with the increase in the tonnage of the 
mercantile marine and the annual expenditure on each navy, 
while the second shows the growth of the navies and the increase 
in the number of men from 1901-2 to 1913-14. 

Vor. LXXV—No, 445 2 
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Great Britain . 66 52 26.92 | 146,000 | 118,625 | 23.07 
Germany . : 39 16 148.75 | 78,176 | 31,171 | 184.75 
Austria-Hungary 16 9 77.77 | 19,091 7,500 | 1538.21 
Italy 4 2 14 8 75.00 | 37,095 | 28,537 | 29.98 


Significant as these figures are they assume a more sinister 
aspect when considered as indications of the settled policy of the 
Triple Alliance. By the German Navy Act of June 1900, 
amended in 1906 and later in 1912, the German Fleet is to con- 
sist in 1920 of 41 battleships, 20 large cruisers, and 40 small 
cruisers. One battleship, one large cruiser, and two small 
cruisers are to be laid down in each year from 1913 to 1917, 
as well as three additional battleships and two additional small 
cruisers sanctioned by the amendment in 1912. One of these 
battleships was laid down last year and another is to be com- 
menced in 1916. We have yet to see what her response will be 
to the increased estimates of the British Admiralty, but there 
can be little doubt that they will be taken as an excuse for still 
further amending her Navy Act. 

Equally significant are the figures regarding the navy of 
Austria-Hungary. In 1901-2 the navy of the dual State was 
mainly a coast and defensive force including a flotilla for the 
Danube. Huge Dreadnoughts are quite unnecessary for such a 
purpose, and the fact that she and Italy should embark on the 
heavy expenditure which the building of these leviathans entails 
can only be taken to mean that the Triple Alliance intends to 
be as effective on sea ason land. Once the nightmare of Britain's 
all-powerful fleet is removed Germany can proceed to ‘ protect ’ 
her small neighbours and annex their colonies. 

Since the days of Trafalgar the British Fleet has been the 
controlling factor in maintaining the peace of the world, But 
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for it Bismarck would have launched the German thunderbolt 
against reviving France in the ‘eighties; it alone saved Europe 
from the dreaded Armageddon when Germany sent her warship 
to Agadir; and it is the only barrier to the conquest of the 
smaller colony-owning nations of the Continent, and the realisa- 
tion of the Teutonic dream of an overlordship of Europe and a 
great oversea empire. 

It is idle to suggest that Germany and her allies are increas- 
ing their navies in order to protect their ocean trade. Who 
on earth threatens it? Obviously neither France or Russia, 
whose several frontiers march with their own and both of which 
can be quickly invaded from several points. Nor are their 
combined fleets in any way a match for those of the Triple 
Alliance. There only remains England. Ah! yes, England— 
the land of a free Parliament, of Free Trade, of free speech, 
and the birthplace of Edward the Peacemaker—must be the 
enemy. Not the enemy, mark you, of peace or of racial develop- 
ment or of the higher aspirations of man; but of crushing con- 
quests which enslave the conquered ; of the mailed fist of military 
despotism ; and of an universal censorship of thoughts, words, 
and actions. 

Had Great Britain been bent on conquest she could have 
acquired half the habitable globe while Germany and Italy were 
in their swaddling clothes and Austria was busily engaged in 
‘ pacifying ’ her subject-races. From 1815 to 1880 her rule of 
the sea was unquestioned. She policed the ocean for the com- 
mon good; she was respected by the strong and reverenced by 
the weak; an emancipated Greece, a unified Italy, and the 
scourged Balkan State owed much to her good-will and dis- 
interestedness. Most of her recent Colonies were acquired by 
settlement; others came in as suppliants, and only those in 
South Africa were acquired through wars forced upon her. Half 
a century ago she could have annexed the most fruitful part of 
China; South America was at her mercy; Samoa, the East 
Indies, and the rich islands of the Pacific were there for the 
taking ; what is now the Congo Free State lay for a moment in her 
lap ; and she could have firmly established herself on the African 
shores of the Mediterranean. She may be envied and maligned 
but she can hardly be blamed for accepting the gifts which oppor- 
tunity and golden fortune thrust upon her, or for refusing terri- 
tories which were afterwards seized by the nations which have 
since denounced her. The justification of her Colonial policy 
is to be found in the fact that the greatest and most populous 
of her oversea Dominions are self-governing and are consenting 
parties to the bond of union between themselves and the 
Motherland. 
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During the last half-century this country has grown increas- 
ingly strong, not by force of arms or tyrannic methods, but 
because her rule assured peace. and security, justice and self- 
government, as well as the greatest possible development. She 
alone of all the great colonising nations, ancient and modern, 
has had the genius to inspire her migrating sons to establish 
their homes in whatever part of the world they might settle in. 
They take their love of the Motherland with them and leave 
the official behind. In 1861 the population of the British 
Colonies in all parts of the world was estimated at 143,950,143: 
in 1888, 275,520,216; and in 1911, 417,268,000. Have these 
myriads no claim on us? Is there no obligation on our part to 
protect them in case war breaks out and the enemy’s battleships 
threaten their shores? Has the British flag ceased to be a sym- 
bol of power and authority? It is growing perilously like it, 
for the imperative necessity of concentrating our great fleets 
in the North Sea and the Mediterranean, and the neglect to 
replace old and obsolete vessels on distant stations by an in- 
creased number of effective warships, cannot fail to affect British 
prestige in African, Asian, American, and Australian waters, 
and to shake the confidence of our kith and kin the world over. 

The increasing necessity of strengthening our protective 
forces, especially in the Western Hemisphere, becomes all the 
greater with the approaching opening of the Panama Canal. 
Vast regions of unsurpassed fertility and richness will be brought 
within easy reach of the Old World, and our trading, commercial, 
and working classes may well hope to have such a share of the 
consequent trade as their skill, ability, and enterprise entitle 
them to. In the inevitable hustling it is the duty of the British 
Government to see that the Briton is not elbowed out. 

Basing his conclusions on undisputed facts, the working man 
knows that there is no hope of escape from the international 
cul-de-sac in which he and his Continental brother are penned. 
When statesmen and politicians tell him with -portentous 
solemnity that this rivalry in armaments must end in national 
bankruptcy he knows that they are playing with words. War 
taxes are certainly becoming heavier, but the ability to bear 
them increases still more rapidly through improving trade. If 
he has to wait for permanent peace until the nations are finan- 
cially exhausted he will have to wait until the Crack of Doom. 
A great war may be deferred ten, twenty, or even more years, or 
it may burst out at any moment; it is indeed pitiable to think 
that civilisation is at the mercy of a chance encounter between 
a rollicking French Chasseur and a hectoring Uhlan. 

Suggestions for a truce in shipbuilding, like those put forward 
by Mr. Lloyd George at the beginning of this year, are apparently 
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worse than useless—they are positively mischievous. Germany 
evidently regards them as a sign of weakness on our part and pur- 
sues her Dreadnought building with renewed vigour. In fact the 
Prussianising of Germany is complete. Even the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, whose basic principles are peace and universal 
brotherhood, have been caught in the maelstrom and are powerless 
against the small but all-powerful military class which dictates the 
policy of the empire. They know that open resistance would not 
only be useless but madness. The situation may, in fact, be 
likened to the imperceptible movement of a great glacier which, 
gathering force and momentum every day, deludes the unwary by its 
placid appearance, until a portion suddenly hurls itself as a dreadful 
avalanche into the smiling valley far below, carrying ruin and death 
with it and leaving in its track desolation and utter hopelessness. 
God grant that the day may come ere humanity is much older when 
the peace-loving nations of the world will combine to curb the 
mad competition in armaments and the settling of national differ- 
ences by the brutal arbitrament of war. Meanwhile the duty of 
Great Britain isclear. Acting strictly on the defensive and yearn- 
ing for the establishment of universal peace, she will not commit 
the crowning folly of surrendering her heritage of the sea, however 
loud the threats or the active preparations of those who envy her 
her place in the sun. 

The rank and file of the workmen are waiting with some 
anxiety for a declaration on this important matter from the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons. That they are in favour of 
peace, and all that makes for peace, goes without saying; this, 
indeed, is one of the great cardinal principles of the workers all 
the world over. There comes a time, however, in all great move- 
ments when silence is not only a blunder but a crime, and hesita- 
tion becomes the cause of irretrievable disaster and despair. 
Hundreds of thousands of Trades Unionists, who look to the 
Labour Party for light and leading, earn their daily bread directly 
or indirectly in building and equipping ships for the Royal Navy 
and the mercantile marine, in transporting sea-borne goods, and in 
the manipulation of the raw material brought from distant climes. 
The shadow of war would affect these silent, patient, and indus- 
trious battalions so profoundly, and make the prospect of social 
reform so hopeless for decades, that one can well understand the © 
members of the Labour Party being appalled at the terrible 
responsibility of saying or doing anything to hasten the, alas! 
inevitable conflagration. But a clear frank statement in the 
House of Commons at this juncture by the spokesmen of Labour 
would be of inestimable public benefit. It is absolutely necessary 
that foreign nations should be given clearly to understand that 
Britons of all ranks and conditions are resolved, while admitting 
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the right of all States to take any and every step to safeguard 
their position, while rejecting all ideas of conscription or of form- 
ing a huge and provocative army, and while also prepared to 
make the greatest sacrifices for the cause of peace, not to allow 
their ancient rights on the sea to be taken from them, or be bullied 
and hectored into making concessions or parting with a scrap of 
territory. On the principle that if you scratch the civilised man 
you find the savage, if the bellicose foreigner kicks the peace- 
loving Briton he will unearth the fighting man. 

There is an imperative necessity to rouse the nation to the 
perils of the situation. The time has, in fact, come to proclaim 
the truth from the housetops. Ifa genuine agitation were at once 
organised to educate the workers on naval matters I am convinced 
the response would surprise those at the head of affairs. The 
identity of the Navy with the masses, its relation to their work 
and wages, its bearing on the food and comfort of their families 
have never been systematically pointed out in a way that the 
purely inland workers can understand. With the instincts of their 
class—instincts which never go far astray—they support a big 
Navy, but they have so few opportunities to express themselves 
publicly on the question that their silence is distorted into acquies- 
cence with the policy of those who would spoil the ship for the want 
of a pennyworth of tar. If an organisation as practical, as busi- 
nesslike, and as thoroughgoing in its way as is the Navy went out 
into the highways and byways and sought the people where they 
most do congregate, and laid the plain facts before them, showing 
how real is the danger and how effective the remedy, the response 
would be so hearty and emphatic as to compel the Government 
of the day sufficiently to increase the number of our fighting naval 
units, and we should no longer dread the frantic efforts of our 
foes hidden and avowed. 

In the history of nations certain great events are linked to- 
gether in a manner which indicates something more than blind 
chance or mere coincidence. In 1814 the number of officers and 
men in the British Navy totalled 146,000, exactly the same 
number as in this year of grace 1914. It was the man behind the 
gun, efficiently carrying out the orders of the man of the hour, 
who turned the scales of victory in those troublous times, and 
who shall say that the personal factor will not count heavily in 
the strenuous days which lie before us? Britons of all ranks and 
conditions are proud of their Navy, and they will go far to show 
its officers and men that their trust in them is as great as was 
that of our fathers for those who manned the British Fleet on 
Trafalgar’s fateful day. 

After the men comes the Man. We are singularly fortunate 
at this juncture in having at the head of our Navy a man so able 
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and courageous as Mr. Churchill, by far the best First Lord of 
the Admiralty this country has had for a generation. The work- 
ing classes have a profound and growing respect for him ; in fact, 
they always love a strong man who knows what he wants and 
goes the shortest way to get it. The people are beginning to 
believe he is the man they have been waiting for so long. Cer- 
tainly no statesman ever had a greater opportunity than he has to 
establish the British Empire on an enduring basis, to help 
humanity to emancipate itself from the grip of a paralysing 
mediaevalism, to advance the holy cause of peace, and to earn the 
gratitude of generations yet unborn. It is obvious that he is not 
having the whole-hearted support of his own party, but he need 
not worry about that. All that is necessary is for him to take his 
courage in both hands, to come boldly forward and tell the people 
what is necessary to rid them of the haunting nightmare of an 
insidious attack on our sea supremacy, and to leave the issue with 
them. He may rest assured they will not fail him but will do their 
duty at whatever sacrifice. 
T. R. THRELFALL. 
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THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


In 1911 the population of that part of South Africa under the 
Union Government was estimated as follows : 


Europeans Co oured Total 
Cape Province . 582,377 1,982,588 2,564,965 
Nel... tw 1,095,929 1,194,043 
Transvaal . : 420,562 1,265,650 1,686,212 
Orange FS. . ; 175,189 852,985 528,174 

1,276,242 4,697,152 5,973,394 


For the purposes of this article the present population may 
be taken at 6,500,000, of which 1,300,000 are Europeans and 
5,200,000 coloured, the proportion being, approximately, one 
white to four Natives. It should be remembered that, while all 
the white labour is drawn from the population of the Union as 
given above, a large proportion of the coloured labour is recruited 
from outside sources. This is particularly the case with reference 
to the mines on the Rand, as the monthly statistics of the 
Chamber of Mines show. 

The scarcity of Native labour within the Union becomes greater 
every year, and to-day the supply is barely equal to fifty per cent. 
of the demand, although the enormous sums spent in recruiting 
are not diminished. Special efforts have been made within the 
last few years to popularise labour among the Natives living under 
the Union Government, but with such disappointing results 
that compulsory legislation has been freely discussed in certain 
interested circles. 

Until recently no serious trouble was experienced with white 
labour. Even at the mines, despite the danger of miner’s 
phthisis, the supply has been equal to the demand. The plenti- 
tude of white labour and the scarcity of coloured labour is the 
more remarkable when it is borne in mind that the great bulk 
of the former has been attracted from foreign countries, while 
every inducement has failed to entice more than a meagre per- 
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centage of the Native force resident inside the limits of the Union 
territory. At present there are two white men for every vacant 
place and two vacant places for coloured men for every one that 
is occupied. This extraordinary position, without parallel in any 
other part of the world, is emphasised by the fact that only when 
coloured labour is available can white labour be employed with 
advantage. 

The present white labour troubles in South Africa reveal a 
condition so serious that some inquiry is inevitable, and it is 
proposed in this article to discuss the situation with a view to 
finding some possible solution of the difficulties surrounding it. 

In South Africa, with the exception of some parts of the Cape 
Province, a coloured man may not do a white man’s work. In 
the Transvaal he is debarred by statute from becoming an en- 
gineer ora miner. He may not take charge of a steam engine or 
boiler, nor may he hold a blasting certificate. It is an unwritten 
law that no Native shall be an artisan. Skilled labour in all its 
branches is reserved for the European, as well as every position 
of responsibility in connexion with the industries of the country. 

In China the railways, mines, and workshops are all manned 
by Chinese. In India they are manned by Indians, with the 
exception that about one third of the engine-drivers and firemen 
on the railways are, for political reasons, English. In both these 
countries there are the coolie classes who do the meaner work, 
just as in European countries there are the labouring classes. In 
South Africa Indians and Chinese come under the colour ban 
with the native, and every African workman is, in his own coun- 
try, classed as a coolie. He must not come into competition with 
the white man. And the white man, however unskilled, must 
engage in ‘ skilled’ labour or remain idle. 

This condition of things has created a unique system of inter- 
dependence. If a man gets a gang of a dozen ‘boys’ together 
and presents himself thus equipped at any mine or workshop, he 
will be employed with, and solely because of them. Should 
he leave the job and the ‘ boys’ elect to remain, another man 
must be found to take his place or the ‘ boys’ will be thrown idle. 

The labour system of to-day is a perpetuation in milder 
form of that practised by the early Dutch settlers. Then it 
was probably the only way possible, and it still presents 
advantages from the white workman’s point of view. It is 
also claimed by some politicians as essential to the maintenance 
of the prestige of the white man, while others contend that 
if the white man’s prestige, after two hundred and fifty years’ 
contact with the African races, needs to be maintained at all, it 
should be by worth and not by colour. The defects of the 
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system, however viewed, are many and obvious, and it may well 
be questioned whether some change may not now be introduced 
for the general good. 

When the gold mines were opened up, in the late ‘eighties, 
they gave such promise that it was difficult to imagine that 
the severe practice of economies would become necessary to their 
' very existence. The lead given by the diamond mines of 
Kimberley was followed, and white miners made ‘ bosses ’ of 
Native labourers, with the understanding that they should not 
teach them their art, but use them to do their work. It will 
not readily be denied that any experienced mining engineer, 
assisted by capable departmental managers, could (given a few 
months to effect the change) run a mine on the Rand with 
coloured labour only. It has been done before now. The leaders 
of the industry have known this all along, but they have kept 
the white miner in his position notwithstanding, from purely 
sentimental considerations. Again and again the opportunity 
has occurred of lowering his wages, but it has not been taken 
advantage of, and he earns as much to-day as he did twenty 
years ago. If he is to be kept in his position at all the fair- 
ness of this treatment is apparent, for the mines are deeper 
and the work more hazardous. But, to the industry and to 
the country, the retaining of the white man in a position that 
necessitates the permanent subordination of the Native is not 
so evident. 

This is a matter of human interest and of national con- 
cern. The Native of South Africa is not slow to learn, nor 
is he without a fair share of ambition. With the coming of 
the white man the possibility of advancement along his own 
traditional lines was cut off, and all that is offered him in 
return is permanent drudgery—the position of a servant of ser- 
vants in the exploitation of his own country for the advancement 
and enrichment of strangers. Small wonder that, after giving 
the new conditions a six months’ trial, he elects to stay at 
home and cultivate his hired mealie patch, although that means 
giving half the increase to the owner. For this is what hap- 
pens. Every month some thousands of raw Natives are marched 
to the Rand, the recruiting costing several pounds a head, and 
every month as many trained and useful workers leave dis- 
satisfied. In this way the whole labour force changes within 
two years, every change costing the mining industry close on 
a million pounds sterling, besides perpetuating danger and ineffi- 
ciency. That recruits are obtainable in such quantities, in face 
of the adverse reports spread by those who have returned, is 
proof of the willingness of the younger men to work and to 
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give the new conditions a fair trial. But the result is always 


the same. 

The highest position open to a Native is that of ‘ boss boy,’ 
which means that he interprets for the man in charge and serves 
as a buffer between him and the other ‘boys.’ These ‘ boss 
boys’ often remain for years, and will return again and again 
to work after a short holiday. This obtains in every depart- 
ment, on the railways as well as on the mires, and is evidence 
that, with reasonable hope of advancement, the Native would 
become a constant and reliable factor. Many Natives are quite 
capable of taking charge of a stope or a drive. If only these 
and similar positions were open to them the end of all this 
shortage of labour would be well in sight. And, if the trades 
and professions were open to every man, whatever his colour, 
a new and better era would soon dawn for South Africa. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Native labour under skilled 
and capable Native supervisors would be more productive than 
at present. It will be retorted that skilled and capable Native 
supervisors do not exist. This is, to some extent, true, and, 
to that extent, is the strongest possible condemnation of the 
present system. The habit of responsibility is a thing of growth. 

The question of wages recurs continually when shortage of 
labour is under discussion. Like everyone else, the mine ‘boy ’ 
wants all the money he can get for his work. From time 
to time experiments have been made in this matter. At the 
time of the repatriation of the Chinese a large increase of pay 
was Offered, and the level then reached has since been main- 
tained. It would be difficult to gauge the effect of this policy 
as a recruiting factor, although, judging from the monthly 
returns, it must be slight. But, as a means of retaining the 
men, it is a failure. Experience has shown that the more they 
make the shorter time they stay. There is no future for them 
at the mines, and, therefore, so soon as they make what money 
they require they return to their homes. A white miner may - 
rise to be manager of a mine, but a coloured man can never 
succeed to a white man’s job. The average ‘boy’s’ pay is 
from 2s. to 3s. a day, with food and lodging. The white miner 
over him gets 15s. to ll. a day, if paid by the shift, and if 
on contract may make considerably more. Artisans, such as 
carpenters and fitters, are paid 1/. a day in the Transvaal. 

Sooner or later the sentiment that fixes so great a gulf 
between the wages, and consequently between the standards of 
living, of white and black must give way. The margin of profit 
on gold mining on the Rand becomes smaller every year, and 
now stands at less than 10s. per ton average. There are many 
mines closed down because they are too poor to pay under exist- 
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ing conditions, and some of those still working can barely make 
ends meet. Before many years the gold industry must face a 
struggle for existence, if indeed it has not already begun. 
Economies are being enforced in various directions, and it will 
be surprising if advantage is not taken of the present crisis to 
bring the re-grading of workers and wages into the sphere of 
practical economics. 

The housing of Native employés has, doubtless, some bearing 
on the subject. The compound system in vogue at Kimberley 
was adopted on the Rand with some modifications. The pre- 
cautions against theft, necessary on the diamond fields, are not 
taken in Johannesburg. The workers are free to go and come 
when they please, the only restriction being that they may not 
be out after certain hours without a permit. This is not a com- 
pound but a municipal regulation, and is common all over the 
country and applies to domestic servants as well as mine ‘ boys.’ 
Compound life is not conducive to the development of indi- 
viduality. There are no educational facilities. _ The worst 
feature is the absence of family life, and the Native is, before 
everything else, a family man. Some effort has been made to 
improve these conditions, but the continual coming and going 
of the workers and their disinclination to bring their families 
away from their homes are factors that militate against reform 
on a large and revolutionary scale. The compound and its 
accompanying evils would, however, gradually disappear before 
natural family life if the root evil of permanent industrial sub- 
jugation were removed. 

How would the change affect the white men? This question 
comes so naturally as to suggest the crux of the position. It 
is one of the penalties of progress that to some every new de- 
parture brings temporary hardships. Seldom are these hard- 
ships accepted philosophically, but as seldom do they eventuate 
in permanent suffering. This is especially the case in new 
countries where there are few vested interests, and wide fields 
for the display of talent and energy. If the position of the 
white workman in South Africa can be shown to be permanently 
impossible, he himself may be ready to assist in the inauguration 
of the necessary reforms. That this is so may be easily deduced 
from the impossibility of keeping the coloured man always as 
and where he is to-day. But it is quite as clear from an 
examination of his own position. Take, for example, the case 
of the miner and others classed as unskilled workers in their 
own country. These do no manual labour in South Africa. The 
artisan must work as he did at home for the simple reason that 
the Natives may not use his tools nor follow his craft. The 
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miner and labourer are at once elevated to be ‘bosses’ and. 
placed over gangs of Natives, of whose language and customs 
they are entirely ignorant. 

The first thing these men discover is that they have white 
skins while those they see doing the work they did in the Old 
Country have not that advantage. On this all their future ideas 
are based. They gradually pick up a few ‘ Kaffir’ words and 
one or two strong and not over polite phrases in which to express 
orders, but rarely is any time devoted to the study of the Native 
languages. When this meagre linguistic stock-in-trade fails, 
their own colloquial expletives are freely requisitioned, for it is 
remarkable how quickly men in this position lose their tempers 
when not understood. And the Native, however resentful he 
may feel, must not retort by word or gesture—he is a ‘ Kaffir.’ 
His intelligence, or want of it, is no factor. He must do as 
he is told, and as a rule he grasps the position so well that he 
does nothing else, if as much. 

These white overseers have no fear of being overtaken from 
the rear. Those under them may never aspire to take their places, 
hence they themselves seldom advance. This is perhaps the 
most unhealthy condition that could attach to industrial life. 
The man behind is the forcing factor in every well-regulated 
concern. As he must advance, those ahead of him may not 
stand still. 

After a few years of this a man is good for nothing else. 
He could not do a day’s work in any other country and would 
not in South Africa. He has acquired a dictatorial manner and 
would resent being ordered about. Even if he could work at 
home he could not exist on his earnings, for his wages are 
three or four times what they would be in the Old Country. 
His wife has acquired the habit of spending money. If she 
has been with him in South Africa she has become accustomed 
to having a servant to wait on her, and his children have been 
encouraged to order men about with insolence and with im- 
punity. These, and others too well known, are heavy penalties 
to pay for the maintenance of a position that results in the 
permanent industrial subjection of the great majority. And, 
be it said in their defence, this position, at once false and de- 
moralising, is not made by the men themselves. It is there 
for them when they arrive in the country, the result of custom 
and convention instituted in the days of Van Riebeck and fos- 
tered by Dutch and English alike through two hundred and fifty 
years, the least progressive that could well be imagined. 

With the employment of skilled coloured labour would come a 
re-grading of wages. This might mean a reduction of pay for 
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those who cannot rise to higher positions than that of overseer. 
In India an Indian may do the same work as an Englishman, but 
he rarely, if ever, gets the same pay. With any lowering of 
wages would come a corresponding reduction of the cost of living, 
brought about by a change in the manner of living and the natural 
combination of altered circumstances. The Cape Province gives 
evidence to this effect. There a man earning only half what he 
might earn in the Transvaal can rarely be induced to go north, 
because he is more comfortable at the Cape on 10s. a day 
than he would be in the Transvaal with twice as much. If he 
goes to the Transvaal he must adopt the standard of living pre- 
vailing there, and this would leave him poorer at the year’s end. 
By no system of reasoning can it be shown that the cost of 
living in two parts of a Dominion, separated by an imaginary line, 
occupied by the same races and communicating by rail, can be 
maintained for long at a ratio of two to one. The thing is a 
physical impossibility. The truth is that the standard of living 
calls for more attention than the cost of living, especially in the 
Transvaal. 

Another effect would be the gradual decrease of the proportion 
of white men on the mines, and to some extent in other industries 
as well. This would, in all probability, synchronise with the 
increase of Native workers and the extension of operations conse- 
quent on the new conditions. Thus the actual number of white 
men might never be appreciably less during the transition period, 
while in the near future it would be greater. These anticipations 
are reasonable. Under present conditions the mining industry 
alone could employ 400,000 Natives, and less than 200,000 are 
available. It is well known that the white miners of the Rand 
are mostly drawn from Cumberland, Cornwall, and Scotland, and 
they are still found in groups under managers from their own 
districts. In the early days, and until quite recently, this was a 
pronounced feature, and when a manager, or even a shift boss, 
changed from one mine to another his men went with him, and 
the new manager replaced them by his own followers. Where 
everything is strange this is quite natural and, guided by the 
same law, coloured men will rally round their compatriots when 
they are allowed to hold responsible positions. It will be remem- 
bered by many that, before the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association undertook the distribution of Natives among the 
mines, a compound manager who had been brought up beside 
Natives and who knew their language and commanded their con- 
fidence could always keep his mine fully manned. 

The new conditions would reduce working expenses and make 
the establishment and expansion of industries possible all over 
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the country. The one industry that has grown to any consider- 
able extent is mining. The large measure of protection given 
to some others by the Union Tariff has failed to make South 
Africa a manufacturing country. Even where the country pro- 
duces and exports the raw materials necessary for the manu- 
facturer it is impossible to make progress. The case of woollen 
goods is an example. There is a protective duty of 25 per 
cent. on these, yet wool continues to be exported and woollen 
goods imported in increasing quantities. This is solely owing 
to the inefficiency and excessive cost of labour. At the mines 
the working expenses are to-day 50 per cent. less than they 
were a few years ago, but even the present figures of 17s. to 
18s. a ton for mining and reduction costs is acknowledged to 
be too high. With working costs in the region of 12s. the out- 
put of ore from the Main Reef deposits alone could be greatly 
increased and the lives of the mines prolonged. In addition, 
the Kimberley Reef series and the Bird Reef, lying to the south, 
would become practical propositions. With all this expansion 
in view the white men have little to fear from skilled Native 
labour. They would be numerically greater in the long run, 
if proportionately less, and the positions open to them would be 
of a more permanent and dignified nature. 

It is not within the scope of this article to deal with the 
labour troubles that paralysed the country in July last, and 
again during the past month. But the utter disregard by the 
white strikers for the position created by an army of 200,000 
Natives being thrown idle demands attention. The strikers were 
in charge of these Natives, and yet they left them uncontrolled 
and unguided, regardless of the risk of their rioting at will, and 
of the consequences to the industry and the Government. This 
want of respect for what was clearly a moral obligation was the 
worst feature of the situation, and, but for the firm and timely 
action of the Government, might have resulted seriously. That 
the Natives behaved with such restraint must be remembered to 
their credit when the day of reckoning comes. 

The Native problem, in its wider aspect, is a much more 
serious matter than is supposed by those who enter the country 
with the cry of ‘A White South Africa.’ The hope of its 
ultimate solution lies along industrial lines. Social equality is 
impossible. Political equality is impracticable. And, if equal 
opportunity in the field of industry is to be permanently denied 
to four fifths of the population, along what lines can they possibly 
make progress? The gospel of labour as preached in Africa to 
the African is one without hope. Where in the Western world 
of work is the man who does not hope to better his position by 
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industry and to fit his son for a higher post than he himself 
occupies? Once it is possible for the African to better his 
position by labour and to give his children a better chance in life 
than he has himself, he will become the main factor in the 
development of an industrial and a peaceful South Africa. 

The regeneration of South Africa lies along these lines. This 
is the conclusion arrived at by the writer after over twenty 
years’ experience on the Rand, in almost every capacity up to 
that of general manager. 

WILLIAM BLANE. 
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